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Chapter  I 

Introduction 


This  document  presents  the  results  of  a 
comprehensive  cultural  resources  records 
review  that  supports  the  Supplement  I  to 
the  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  and  Tributaries,  Mississippi  River 
Levees  and  Channel  Improvement.  That  docu¬ 
ment  was  filed  with  the  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality  in  1976.  This  records  review  was 
completed  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  New  Orleans  District  and  it  included 
preliminary  investigations  of  11  levee-related 
project  items  throughout  southeastern  Louisiana. 
These  project  items  include  the  Fifth  Louisiana 
District  Levee  Enlargement;  the  Baton  Rouge 
Front  Levee;  the  Reveille  to  Point  Pleasant 
Levee  Enlargement;  the  Carville  to  Marchand 
Levee  Enlargement  and  Concrete  Slope  Pave¬ 
ment;  the  Hohen-Solms  to  Modesto  Levee  En¬ 
largement;  the  Carrollton  Levee  Enlargement; 
the  Alhambra  to  Hohen-Solms  Concrete  Slope 
Paving  Project;  the  Jefferson  Heights  Concrete 
Slope  Paving  Project;  the  New  Orleans  District 
Floodwall;  the  Gap  Closures  West  Bank  Con¬ 
crete  Slope  Paving  Project;  and  the  Gap  Clo¬ 
sures  East  Bank  Concrete  Slope  Paving  Project 
(Figures  1-5  [Figures  2  -  5  are  oversized  maps 
which  appear  at  the  back  of  this  report]). 

These  structures  were  constructed  as  part  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries  Project, 
authorized  by  Congress  through  the  Flood  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1928.  The  project  included  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  four  major  elements  that  comprise 
the  main  levee  system.  These  elements  included 
funding  for  levees  to  contain  flood  flows;  con¬ 
struction  of  floodways  for  the  passage  of  excess 
flows;  completing  channel  improvement  and 
stabilization  for  the  channel  to  aid  navigation 


alignment,  increase  flood-carrying  capacity,  and 
protect  the  levees;  and  completing  tributary  ba¬ 
sin  improvements  such  as  the  construction  of 
dams  and  reservoirs,  pumping  plants,  auxiliary 
channels,  and  the  like. 

The  project  items  listed  above  comprise 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  main  Mississippi 
River  levee  system.  The  main  levee  system  en¬ 
compasses  approximately  2,586  km  (1,607  mi) 
of  earthen  and  concrete  works  designed  to 
minimize  the  effects  of  river  flooding  on  both 
urban  and  rural  areas.  Of  the  over  two  thousand 
kilometers  of  earthen  and  concrete  works  com¬ 
prising  the  main  levee  system,  approximately 
838  km  (521  mi)  are  located  within  boundaries 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Or¬ 
leans  District.  Only  24  km  (15  mi)  of  these  838 
km  (521  mi),  however,  are  covered  under  the 
current  delivery  order. 

The  Area  of  Potential  Effect  for  this  un¬ 
dertaking  consisted  of  a  2  km  (1.2  mi)  wide  cor¬ 
ridor  centered  on  the  11  existing  levee  align¬ 
ments.  The  corridor  stretched  for  at  least  1  km 
(0.62  mi)  landside  of  the  project  items  and  up  to 

1  km  (0.62  mi)  riverside  of  the  project  items 
(depending  on  the  distance  to  the  river  from  the 
project  item  at  any  particular  point).  On  the  riv¬ 
erside  of  the  project  items,  only  batture  lands, 
that  is  seasonally  rather  than  permanently 
flooded  lands,  were  investigated.  The  underwa¬ 
ter  component  of  the  Mississippi  River  located 
adjacent  to  or  nearby  the  proposed  project  items 
was  not  investigated. 

The  following  literature  and  records  review 
was  designed  to  collect  data  pertaining  to  all 
known  cultural  resources  identified  within  each 

2  km  (1.2  mi)  wide  project  corridor  segment. 
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Chapter  I:  Introduction 


Research  focused  on  previously  completed  cul¬ 
tural  resources  surveys,  recorded  archeological 
sites,  cemeteries,  standing  structures,  and  Na¬ 
tional  Register  of  Historic  Places  properties  situ¬ 
ated  within  the  overall  area.  Once  identified, 
these  previously  cultural  resources/properties 
were  plotted  on  7.5’  USGS  topographic  quad¬ 
rangles.  Once  plotted,  all  of  the  previously  re¬ 
corded  archeological  studies,  sites,  standing 
structures,  and  cemeteries  were  digitized  and 
used  to  develop  a  geographic  infonnation  sys¬ 
tem  compatible  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  REEGIS  system. 

The  information  presented  in  this  document 
was  compiled  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  stat¬ 
utes  associated  with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  91-190)  and  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended  (Public  Law  89-665).  Additional  in¬ 
vestigations  may  be  required  to  complete  the 
task. 

Project  Results 

The  current  study  was  designed  to  identify 
all  previously  conducted  cultural  resources  sur¬ 
veys,  as  well  as  previously  recorded  archeologi¬ 
cal  sites,  standing  structures,  and  historic  ceme¬ 
teries  located  with  the  two-kilometer  (1.2  mi) 
wide  area  of  potential  effect  associated  with 
each  of  the  11  proposed  project  items.  The  rec¬ 
ords  review  identified  45  cultural  resources  in¬ 
vestigation  that  have  been  conducted  within  the 
overall  study  area.  These  studies  have  resulted  in 
the  identification  of  47  archeological  sites,  142 
standing  structures,  and  6  historic  cemeteries.  In 
addition,  4  historic  districts  lie  within  the  overall 
study  corridor  (Figures  2  -  5). 

At  least  19  of  the  47  previously  recorded 
sites  have  been  assessed  as  not  significant 
(16EBR55,  16EBR58,  16EBR75,  16EBR81, 
16EBR90  -  16ENR92,  16EBR99,  16EBR151, 
16EBR155,  16IV136,  16IV140,  16IV147  - 
16IV149,  16IV150,  16IV151,  16OR120,  and 
160R121).  These  sites  possess  little  (if  any)  re¬ 
search  potential;  they  do  not  possess  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  significance  as  defined  by  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  criteria  of  evaluation 


(36  CFR  60.4  [a-d]).  No  additional  testing  of 
these  19  sites  is  recommended. 

In  addition,  a  total  of  12  of  the  identified 
archeological  sites  have  previously  been  deter¬ 
mined  potentially  significant.  A  total  of  five  of 
these  sites  (16AN20,  16AN22,  16AN51, 

16EBR24,  and  16EBR41)  appear  to  possess  fair 
to  good  research  potential;  however,  previously 
conducted  fieldwork  at  these  sites  apparently 
was  not  extensive.  Therefore  it  is  recommended 
that  these  sites  be  subjected  to  additional  subsur¬ 
face  testing  to  support  the  determination  of  po¬ 
tentially  significant  as  defined  by  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  criteria  of  evaluation 
(36  CFR  60.4  [a-d]).  A  total  of  three  of  the  12 
identified  sites  that  have  previously  been  deter¬ 
mined  potentially  significant  (16EBR25, 
16EBR150,  and  160R96)  are  listed  either  as 
“preserved  in  situ ”  or  as  prehistoric  mounds. 
Previous  fieldwork  was  sufficient  to  support  the 
determination  of  potentially  significant,  and 
these  sites  should  be  avoided  during  future  con¬ 
struction  along  the  project  corridor.  One  of  the 
previously  identified  sites  (16AN61)  listed  as 
potentially  significant  contains  human  remains. 
It  is  recommended  that  this  site  be  avoided  dur¬ 
ing  construction  along  the  project  corridor.  One 
of  the  previously  identified  sites  (16EBR59) 
listed  as  potentially  significant  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  No  additional  testing  is  recommended 
for  this  site.  Finally,  two  of  the  previously  iden¬ 
tified  sites  listed  as  potentially  significant 
(16AN57  and  16AN58)  were  scheduled  for  de¬ 
struction  during  pipeline  construction  in  1995. 

Two  of  the  previously  identified  sites 
(16AN57  and  16AN58)  that  were  listed  as  po¬ 
tentially  significant  were  determined  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  pedestrian  survey  augmented  by  shovel 
testing.  Site  16AN57  consists  of  a  historic  cul¬ 
tural  materials  scatter  and  a  concrete  foundation. 
Site  16AN58  consists  of  a  historic  cultural  mate¬ 
rials  scatter.  Both  sites  were  scheduled  for  de¬ 
struction  in  1995  to  accommodate  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  pipeline.  Since  it  is  unknown  if  the 
pipeline  was  constructed,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
comprehensive  recommendations  for  these  sites. 
However,  if  the  pipeline  has  not  been  con- 
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structed,  it  is  recommended  that  both  sites  be 
avoided  during  any  future  construction  along  the 
existing  levee  alignment.  If  avoidance  is  impos¬ 
sible,  then  it  is  recommended  that  additional 
subsurface  testing  be  conducted  at  both  sites. 

In  addition,  only  a  single  previously  identi¬ 
fied  archeological  site  (16OR90)  was  listed  as 
significant.  This  site  consists  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Beka  Plantation,  and  it  dates  from  the  19th  to 
early  20th  century.  It  is  recommended  that  this 
site  be  avoided  during  construction  along  the 
levee  corridor. 

A  total  of  four  of  the  previously  identified 
archeological  sites  (16AN26,  16EBR8, 

16EBR43,  and  16EBR79)  already  have  been 
listed  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
It  is  recommended  that  all  of  these  sites  be 
avoided  during  construction  along  the  existing 
levee  corridor. 

Finally,  1 1  previously  recorded  archeologi¬ 
cal  sites  were  identified  within  the  project  corri¬ 
dors;  these  sites  have  not  been  formally  as¬ 
sessed.  At  least  five  of  the  sites  (16AN19, 
16AN21,  16AN59,  16EBR44,  and  16EBR45) 
appear  to  possess  fair  to  good  research  potential. 
Subsurface  testing  may  be  required  to  evaluate 
their  significance  applying  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  criteria  of  evaluation  (36  CFR 
60.4  [a-d]).  At  least  five  of  the  previously  identi¬ 
fied  archeological  sites  (16AN3,  16EBR19, 
16EBR29,  16IV141,  and  16PL48)  have  been 
destroyed.  Finally,  the  remaining  recorded  ar¬ 
cheological  site  (16IV126)  was  described  in 
1976  as  eroding  into  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is 
unknown  if  this  site  has  since  eroded  into  the 
river.  If  Site  16IV126  still  exists,  Phase  II  testing 
to  relocate  and  evaluate  its  eligibility  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
is  recommended. 

In  addition  to  the  47  previously  identified 
archeological  sites,  the  results  of  this  study  indi¬ 
cate  that  142  standing  structures  are  located 
within  the  area  of  potential  effect.  The  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  structures  (n=140,  99  percent) 
have  not  been  assessed  formally.  Therefore,  a 
standing  structures  survey  may  be  required  to 
determine  their  eligibility  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  The  Na¬ 


tional  Register  of  Historic  Places  eligibility  of 
another  previously  identified  structure  (24-660) 
was  listed  as  “unknown.”  This  structure  should 
be  evaluated  applying  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  criteria  of  evaluation  (36  CFR 
60.4  [a-d]).  Finally,  a  single  previously  recorded 
standing  structure  (3-224  [Mulberry  Grove])  has 
been  listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  This  structure  should  be  avoided  during 
construction  of  the  proposed  project  items. 

In  addition,  4  historic  districts  were  identi¬ 
fied  within  the  area  of  potential  effect.  These 
districts  included  the  Spanish  Town  and  Beaure¬ 
gard  Historic  Districts  in  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  as 
well  as  the  Uptown  New  Orleans  and  the 
Carrollton  Historic  Districts  in  Orleans  Parish. 
These  4  historic  districts  are  listed  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Register  of  Historic  Places.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  each  district  be  avoided  during  con¬ 
struction  of  the  proposed  project  items. 

Finally,  6  historic  cemeteries  have  been 
identified  within  the  area  of  potential  effect. 
These  include  the  St.  Mary  Baptist  Church 
Cemetery  (3-171),  the  St.  Philip  Baptist  Church 
(3-172),  the  Mt.  Olive  Baptist  Church  Cemetery 
(24-554),  the  St.  Raphael  Cemetery  (24-573), 
and  two  unnamed  cemeteries.  None  of  these 
cemeteries  has  been  assessed  formally  applying 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  criteria 
of  evaluation  (36  CFR60.4  [a-d]).  Since  all  of 
these  locations  contain  human  burials,  it  is  rec¬ 
ommended  that  they  be  avoided  during  of  the 
proposed  project  items.  These  cemeteries,  as 
well  as  all  of  the  previously  identified  archeo¬ 
logical  sites,  standing  structures,  and  historic 
districts  identified  as  a  result  of  this  investiga¬ 
tion,  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Chapters  VII 
and  VUI. 

Mr.  William  P.  Athens,  M.A.,  acted  as 
Principal  Investigator  for  this  project  and  he  su¬ 
pervised  all  aspects  of  this  investigation.  Mr. 
David  R.  George,  M.A.,  A.B.D.,  served  as  Proj¬ 
ect  Manager.  Mr.  Ralph  B.  Draughon,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
and  Ms.  Susan  B.  Smith,  B.A.  developed  the 
historical  contexts  included  in  this  report.  Ms. 
Shirley  J.  Rambeau,  A.A.,  and  Mr.  William  E. 
Hayden,  M.A,  compiled  the  geographic  infor¬ 
mation  system  used  to  portray  the  collected  data. 
Mr.  William  B.  Barr,  M.A.,  Mr.  Jeremy  P.  Pin- 
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coske,  B.A.,  Mr.  William  E.  Hayden,  M.A.,  Ms. 
Rebecca  Johnson,  B.A.,  and  Mr.  Ryan  Crutch¬ 
field,  M.A.  assisted  in  report  writing. 

Organization  of  the  Report 

The  natural  setting  associated  with  each 
project  item  is  presented  in  Chapter  n.  This 
chapter  includes  a  review  of  the  geomorphologi- 
cal  development  of  the  area,  as  well  as  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  climatology  and  the  floral  and 
faunal  communities  characteristic  of  the  region. 
An  overview  of  prehistoric  and  early  historic 
cultural  development  of  the  area  is  contained  in 
Chapter  m.  Chapter  IV  provides  the  history  of 
the  proposed  project  area,  and  includes  both  a 
broad  regional  historical  perspective  of  lower 
Mississippi  River  Valley  development,  as  well 
as  more  detailed  histories  for  each  of  the  11 
project  items.  Chapter  V  provides  a  review  of  all 
previous  investigations  completed  within  the 
two-kilometer  (1.2  mi)  wide  associated  with 
each  of  the  project  items.  This  review  encom 


passes  all  previously  conducted  cultural  re¬ 
sources  investigations,  as  well  as  all  previously 
identified  archeological  sites  and  cemeteries, 
and  known  standing  structures  and  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  properties  located 
within  each  study  corridor.  Chapter  VI  contains 
a  discussion  of  the  methods  used  in  the  literature 
and  records  review  portion  of  this  study,  as  well 
as  those  methods  utilized  to  generate  the  geo¬ 
graphic  information  system  that  contains  the 
collected  data.  Chapter  VII  presents  the  results 
of  the  archival  review.  Chapter  VIII  contains  a 
summary  of  the  report  and  management  recom¬ 
mendations  for  those  cultural  resources  located 
within  the  two-kilometer  (1.2  mi)  wide  survey 
corridor.  The  Scope  of  Services  appears  as  Ap¬ 
pendix  I.  Appendix  II  contains  the  cultural  re¬ 
sources  portion  of  the  schema  used  to  produce 
the  REEGIS  -  compatible  GIS  files.  An  atlas  of 
historic  maps  used  in  the  historic  research  of  the 
project  items  is  enclosed  as  a  separate  attach¬ 
ment. 
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Natural  Setting 


ntroduction 

This  chapter  provides  an  overview  of  the 
geology,  physiography,  geomorphology, 
flora,  fauna,  and  climate  associated  with  the 
various  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New 
Orleans  District  project  items.  For  ease  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  because  the  project  items  are  scat¬ 
tered  across  a  rather  large  area,  this  chapter  has 
been  divided  into  several  sections.  The  first 
section,  geology,  physiography,  and  geomor¬ 
phology,  examines  the  overall  project  area. 
Since  geological  and  geomorphological  events 
that  occurred  throughout  the  northern  portion  of 
the  project  area  have  a  direct  and  measurable 
impact  on  past  events  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  project  area,  such  a  format  seemed  benefi¬ 
cial.  In  addition,  this  section  provides  both  a 
general  overview  of  the  project  area  and  de¬ 
tailed  discussions  of  each  proposed  project  item 
location. 

The  second  portion  of  this  chapter  de¬ 
scribes  the  flora,  fauna,  and  climate  of  the  over¬ 
all  project  area,  and  it  has  been  divided  into  two 
subsections.  The  first  subsection  describes  the 
flora,  fauna,  and  climate  for  southern  and  east- 
central  portion  of  Louisiana.  The  second  sub¬ 
section  addresses  these  items  throughout  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state. 

Geology,  Physiography,  and  Geomorphology 
of  the  Project  Area 

In  a  highly  dynamic  natural  environment 
like  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley,  a  basic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  geomorphic  processes  and  his¬ 
tory  is  a  fundamental  part  of  any  cultural  re¬ 
sources  investigation.  Throughout  prehistoric 


and  historic  times,  there  has  been  an  intimate 
relationship  between  the  natural  landscape  and 
aspects  of  human  life  such  as  subsistence  and 
settlement  patterns.  In  many  cases,  the  nature  of 
the  landscape  precluded  permanent  habitation 
during  certain  periods  of  time  or  dictated  that 
the  artifacts  or  other  remains  left  behind  would 
not  be  preserved  or  easily  recoverable.  In  other 
cases,  file  landscape  provided  a  range  of  settle¬ 
ment  possibilities,  many  of  which  are  predict¬ 
able  given  a  knowledge  of  landscape  dynamics 
and  evolution.  Thus,  the  information  presented 
below  provides  a  context  to  interpret  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  previously  recorded  archeological 
sites  across  the  landscape,  to  assess  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  identifying  additional  archeological 
sites  in  the  future,  and  evaluate  the  significance 
of  the  cultural  resources  base  associated  with 
the  proposed  project  area. 

Administratively,  the  entire  project  area 
from  Cairo,  Illinois,  to  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
contains  94  individual  project  items  located 
within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  and 
Vicksburg  Districts.  This  report  on  the  geomor¬ 
phic  setting  of  the  project  area  consists  of  two 
parts.  The  first  part  involves  a  general  and  non¬ 
specific  discussion  of  the  physiography,  geo¬ 
logic  setting,  geomorphic  processes,  deposi- 
tional  environments,  and  geologic  history  of  the 
entire  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  which  is  con¬ 
tained  herein.  The  discussion  pertains  equally  to 
each  of  the  three  district  areas  except  for  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  Mississippi  River  deltaic  plain  that 
pertain  only  to  the  New  Orleans  District  area. 
The  second  part  of  this  report  provides  separate. 
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shorter,  and  more  detailed  discussions  of  the 
specific  project  items  or  clusters  of  closely- 
spaced  project  items  that  share  similar  physiog¬ 
raphic  or  geologic  characteristics.  The  items 
have  been  given  proper  names  and  are  further 
designated  by  their  position  by  river  mile  above 
the  Head  of  Passes  (AHP)  and  by  their  position 
on  the  right  or  left  descending  bank  of  the  river. 

All  discussions,  both  general  and  specific, 
were  prepared  from  information  contained  in  the 
published  literature  pertaining  to  the  geomor¬ 
phology,  geologic  history,  and  archeology  of  the 
entire  area.  No  field  reconnaissance  was  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  purposes  of  these  discussions. 
Site-specific  discussions  contain  citations  of 
dozens  of  relevant  literature  items  whereas  the 
general  discussion  relies  almost  exclusively  on 
two  recent  syntheses  of  the  entire  valley  (Autin 
et  al.  1991;  Saucier  1994).  Rather  than  provide 
citations  to  the  hundreds  of  literature  sources  on 
which  the  general  discussion  is  based,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  extensive  list  of  references 
contained  in  the  two  previously  cited  syntheses, 
especially  the  latter  which  was  published  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Mississippi 
River  Commission. 

During  the  course  of  research  into  the  geo- 
morphological  history  of  the  proposed  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District 
project  items,  numerous  base  map  were  utilized. 
These  maps  were  produced  at  a  scale  of 
1:100,000  and  they  were  created  from  a  Geo¬ 
graphical  Information  System  (GIS).  Each  map 
contained  a  file  (overlay)  depicting  the  deposi- 
tional  environments  with  2  km  (1.2  mi)  of  the 
proposed  project  items  (see  below).  This  data 
originally  was  gathered  and  presented  in  a  geo- 
morphological  investigation  of  the  Lower  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  Valley  by  Saucier  (1994).  This 
study  was  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Due  to  its  recent  publica¬ 
tion  and  applicability  to  the  current  project 
items,  none  of  the  geomorphological  classifica¬ 
tions  made  in  Saucier’s  (1994)  original  publica¬ 
tion  was  changed.  In  addition,  due  to  the  large 
scope  of  the  present  project,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  refine  or  otherwise  update  those  geo- 
morphic  interpretations. 


Project  Area  Location 

The  project  items  span  a  longitudinal 
(north-south)  distance  of  about  885  km  (550  mi) 
and  extend  from  extreme  southeastern  Missouri 
southward  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River  in  southeastern  Louisiana.  They  lie  be¬ 
tween  the  towns  of  Commerce,  Missouri,  at 
River  Mile  993  AHP,  to  Venice,  Louisiana,  at 
River  Mile  10  AHP  on  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  project  area  includes  several  miles  of  the 
lower  Ohio  River  above  Cairo,  Illinois.  With 
only  a  single  exception,  all  items  are  located 
along  or  in  close  proximity  to  the  mainline  flood 
control  levees  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Most  of 
the  project  items  are  narrow,  linear  transects 
measuring  only  a  few  tens  to  hundreds  of  meters 
in  width,  but  they  may  be  as  long  as  10  or  more 
kilometers  in  length.  To  provide  a  more  gener¬ 
alized  perspective  and  to  allow  for  meaningful 
analysis,  these  discussions  necessarily  are  wider 
in  scope  and  encompass  a  number  of  geomor- 
phic  features  that  often  extend  for  tens  of  kilo¬ 
meters  away  from  the  river. 

Physiographic  Setting  of  the  Project  Area 
The  entire  project  area  lies  within  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  segment  of  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic 
Coastal  Plain  province  of  North  America.  More 
specifically,  it  is  restricted  to  the  alluvial  valleys 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers,  an 
area  generally  referred  to  as  the  Lower  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  (Figure  6).  The  Lower  Mississippi 
Valley  is  defined  as  the  greater  Quatemaiy-age 
valley  and  the  deposits  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  its  principal  tributaries  (Saucier  1994).  The 
valley  is  bordered  by  dissected  uplands  under¬ 
lain  by  formations  ranging  in  age  from  the  Ter¬ 
tiary  to  the  Paleozoic  but  these  are  capped  with 
Quaternary  sediments.  Toward  the  southern  end 
of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley,  a  young 
Pleistocene  terrace  forms  the  valley  margins. 

On  the  basis  of  geographic  and  topographic 
distinctions,  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  has 
three  main  physiographic  divisions  (Figure  6) 
(Autin  et  al.  1991).  The  most  extensive  are  the 
Holocene  alluvial  valleys  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  major  tributaries.  A  second  is  the 
Holocene  deltaic  plain  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
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Figure  6.  Location  map  depicting  the  distribution  of 
Wisconsin(an)  Stage  and  Holocene  deposits  in  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley.  From  Saucier,  Smith, 
and  Autin  (1996). 
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the  alluvial  valley  and  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  A  third  division  consists  of  Pleistocene 
alluvial  and  deltaic  landforms,  including  ter¬ 
races,  valley  trains,  and  blanket  graveliferous 
deposits  of  the  uplands.  Most  of  the  project 
items  lie  within  the  first  two  divisions. 

The  principal  physiographic  elements  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  alluvial  valley  are  the  meander 
belt  ridges  that  flank  the  present  and  several 
abandoned  courses  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
These  low  ridges  are  separated  by  broad,  rela¬ 
tively  flat  basin  areas  such  as  the  St.  Francis 
Basin  of  northeast  Arkansas,  the  Yazoo  Basin  of 
northwest  Mississippi,  and  the  Tensas  Basin  of 
northeast  Louisiana.  Analogous  physiographic 
elements  are  present  in  the  deltaic  plain.  The 
meander  belt  flanking  the  present  Mississippi 
River  and  numerous  abandoned  distributaries 
separate  broad  basin  areas  such  as  the  Barataria, 
Pontchartrain,  and  Atchafalaya  Basins  of  south¬ 
east  and  south-central  Louisiana.  All  basin  areas 
are  of  secondary  importance  in  this  discussion 
since  nearly  all  of  the  project  items  lie  along  the 
meander  belt  of  the  active  Mississippi  River 
course. 

The  alluvial  valley  and  deltaic  plains  are 
areas  of  both  low  relief  and  low  elevation.  In 
southeast  Missouri,  highest  floodplain  eleva¬ 
tions  approximate  only  91  m  (300  ft)  above  sea 
level  (NGVD)  and  these  decline  essentially  to 
sea  level  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  pro¬ 
duces  an  average  valley  gradient  of  about  8.12 
cm/km  (5.16  in/mi)  downstream  to  about  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana  and  progressively  less  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  greatest  degree  of  re¬ 
gional  floodplain  relief  occurs  between  natural 
levee  crests  and  adjacent  floodbasin  (backs- 
wamp)  or  interdistributary  wetlands  and  it  typi¬ 
cally  measures  about  4.6  to  6.1  m  (15  to  20  ft). 
Local  relief,  greatest  along  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  local  drainages,  is  as 
great  as  9.1  to  12.2  m  (30  to  40  ft).  The  local 
relief  declines  to  essentially  nil  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  it  generally  measures 
less  than  3.0  m  (10  ft)  throughout  the  deltaic 
plain. 

Drainage  of  local  runoff  typically  was 
away  from  the  Mississippi  River  toward  flood- 
basin  areas  during  prehistoric  times,  and  that 
trend  has  been  enhanced  by  the  construction  of 


flood  control  levees  in  historic  times.  Only 
abandoned  chutes,  channels,  and  swales  in  the 
batture  area  (i.e.,  the  area  between  the  artificial 
levees)  are  directly  connected  to  the  river.  Major 
valley  tributaries  such  as  the  Arkansas,  Yazoo, 
and  Red  Rivers  are  the  only  direct  tributaries  of 
the  river.  In  the  deltaic  plain,  the  interdistribu¬ 
tary  lowlands  experience  tidal  effects  in  the  area 
between  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  with  an  accompanying  periodic  intrusion  of 
Gulf  waters  that  produces  brackish  water  condi¬ 
tions. 

Geologic  and  Geomorphic  Setting  of  the  Pro¬ 
ject  Area 

The  Mississippi  Embayment,  a  relatively 
symmetrical  syncline,  and  the  northern  flank  of 
the  Gulf  Basin  into  which  the  embayment 
merges  are  the  primary  structural  features  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi.  In  the  former,  Paleozoic 
rocks  are  downwarped  by  as  much  as  3,048  m 
(10,000  ft)  roughly  midway  between  the 
Ouachita  Mountains  to  the  west  and  the  South¬ 
ern  Appalachians  to  the  east  (Figure  7). 

Because  of  the  influence  of  several  secon¬ 
dary  structural  features,  the  axis  of  the  embay¬ 
ment  follows  a  sinuous,  north-south  trend 
roughly  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi 
alluvial  valley.  The  embayment  widens  noticea¬ 
bly  in  eastern  Arkansas  into  the  Desha  Basin, 
which  actually  is  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
larger  Arkoma  Basin.  In  western  Mississippi, 
the  embayment  narrows  and  its  axis  swings  to 
the  southeast  as  a  consequence  of  the  Monroe 
Uplift  to  the  west  and  the  Jackson  Dome  to  the 
east.  South  of  these  uplifts,  the  embayment 
broadens  into  the  east-west  trending  Gulf  Basin 
of  south  Louisiana,  and  the  Paleozoic  rocks 
plunge  to  depths  as  great  as  6,096  m  (20,000  ft) 
in  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  and 
9,144  m  (30,000  ft)  in  the  vicinity  of  Baton 
Rouge. 

The  thousands  of  meters  of  sediment  that 
fill  the  Embayment  and  the  Gulf  Basin  were  laid 
down  mostly  in  the  Tertiary  period,  during  cy¬ 
cles  of  sea  level  regressions  and  transgressions, 
in  various  depositional  environments  ranging 
from  terrestrial  to  estuarine  to  deltaic  to  shallow 
marine  to  deep  marine.  In  general,  the  sedimen¬ 
tary  sequence  is  unlithified  with  hard  rock  being 
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Figure  7.  Major  structural  features  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley.  Modified  from 
Autin  et  aL  (1991). 
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rare.  The  more  continental  deposits  include  par¬ 
ticle  sizes  that  range  from  clays  to  gravels  while 
the  more  marine  deposits  are  dominated  by  soft 
limestones  and  dolomites. 

In  the  alluvial  valley  area,  the  shallowest 
deposits  of  the  Embayment  are  of  Quaternary 
age.  They  represent  sediments  alternately  de¬ 
posited  and  reworked  during  several  cycles  of 
valley  filling  and  entrenchment.  The  cycles  were 
in  direct  response  to  base  level  and  climatic 
changes  that  accompanied  the  advance  and  re¬ 
treat  of  continental  glaciers.  Beneath  most  of  the 
alluvial  valley  area,  the  Quaternary  alluvial  de¬ 
posits  form  a  relatively  thin  veneer  overlying  an 
erosional  unconformity.  The  veneer  varies  in 
thickness  from  about  30  to  60  m  (100  to  200  ft) 
and  it  gradually  thickens  downvalley. 

By  definition,  the  alluvial  valley  ends  and 
the  deltaic  plain  begins  approximately  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  River,  or  at  the  head  of  the 
Atchafalaya  River.  South  of  that  point.  Quater¬ 
nary  deposits  rapidly  thicken  and  they  attain  a 
thickness  of  many  hundreds  of  meters  in  the 
Gulf  Basin  near  the  Louisiana  coast.  Rather  than 
being  a  prism  of  mostly  reworked  alluvium,  the 
sedimentary  sequence  is  the  product  of  multiple 
cycles  of  fluvial  deposition  (progradational  and 
aggradational  processes)  and  marine  reworking 
(transgressive  deposits).  The  cycles  are  in  direct 
response  to  eustatic  sea  level  variations  that 
were  on  the  order  of  100  m  (328  ft)  or  more. 

More  specifically,  in  the  alluvial  valley 
area,  approximately  the  lower  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  Quaternary  sequence  is  of  Pleisto¬ 
cene  age,  meaning  that  it  was  deposited  between 
about  2.0  to  2.5  million  years  ago  and  about 
12,000  years  ago.  The  remainder  is  of  Holocene 
age  or  less  than  about  12,000  years  old.  Beneath 
the  deltaic  plain,  the  upper  Holocene-age  por¬ 
tion  of  the  sedimentary  sequence  thickens  to  as 
much  as  122  m  (400  ft),  but  this  is  a  much 
smaller  percentage  of  the  total  Quaternary 
thickness  in  that  area  (Saucier  1994). 

In  addition  to  chronology,  it  is  possible  to 
subdivide  the  Quaternary  sequence  in  terms  of 
gross  lithology.  Throughout  essentially  all  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley,  the  sequence  in¬ 
cludes  a  fine-grained  topstratum  predominantly 
composed  of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  clays, 
silts,  and  fine  sands,  and  a  coarse-grained  sub¬ 


stratum  composed  of  a  much  more  uniform  mass 
of  sands  and  gravels  (Fisk  1944).  The  topstra¬ 
tum  averages  less  than  3  m  (10  ft)  in  thickness 
north  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  about  6  to  9  m 
(20  to  30  ft)  between  Memphis  and  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi,  between  6  and  15  m  (20  to  50  ft) 
between  Vicksburg  and  Baton  Rouge,  and  be¬ 
tween  24  and  36  m  (80  and  120  ft)  beneath  the 
deltaic  plain. 

Basically,  the  substratum  was  deposited 
during  multiple  full-glacial  to  waning  glacial 
stages  (the  Pleistocene)  when  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  Rivers  transported  large  quantities  of 
glacial  outwash  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  it 
flowed  in  braided  regimes.  In  contrast,  the  top- 
stratum  has  been  deposited  during  the  current 
interglacial  stage  (the  Holocene)  after  glacial 
outwash  transport  ceased  and  while  the  river  has 
been  flowing  in  a  meandering  regime.  North  of 
Memphis  and  mainly  west  of  the  Holocene  me¬ 
ander  belt,  the  substratum  in  essence  reaches  the 
surface  to  form  two  valley  trains  (glacial  out¬ 
wash  plains).  Only  the  youngest  of  the  two  is  of 
concern  in  the  project  area,  including  the  lower 
Ohio  River  valley.  It  is  a  flat,  poorly  drained 
surface  which,  depending  on  location,  is  either  a 
few  meters  higher  or  lower  than  the  Holocene 
meander  belts.  The  valley  train  drainage  is  basi¬ 
cally  anastomosing,  being  a  reflection  of  the 
braided-stream  network  that  is  still  evident  on 
parts  of  the  surface. 

During  the  Holocene,  progressive  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  alluvial  valley  topstratum  has  in¬ 
volved  a  characteristic  sequence  of  processes 
and  events.  A  crevasse  during  a  major  flood 
event  along  an  existing  meander  belt  leads  to 
formation  of  a  distributary  channel  that  dis¬ 
charges  into  a  floodbasin  area.  Under  very  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances,  the  distributary  becomes 
dominant  and  causes  an  upstream  diversion  of 
river  flow  (avulsion).  The  new  course  achieves 
full  river  discharge  and  it  develops  a  new  mean¬ 
der  belt.  Over  time,  the  meander  belt  expands 
and  matures  to  include  extensive  areas  of  point 
bar  accretion,  natural  levees,  and  numerous 
abandoned  channels  caused  by  neck  or  chute 
cutoffs.  Eventually,  another  upstream  diversion 
takes  place  and  flow  through  the  meander  belt 
declines.  Upon  abandonment,  the  abandoned 
course  within  the  meander  belt  is  characterized 
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by  a  slackwater,  underfit  local  stream  or  it  is 
occupied  by  a  valley  tributary. 

Deltaic  plain  progradation  and  aggradation 
involve  sedimentary  cycles  that  are  quite  similar 
in  some  respects  to  those  of  the  alluvial  valley. 
The  prism  of  Holocene  deltaic  deposits  repre¬ 
sents  a  series  of  distinctive  onlapping  cycles 
initiated  by  upstream  diversions  of  Mississippi 
River  flow,  each  cycle  being  the  correlative  of  a 
discrete  delta  complex  (Figure  8).  Each  cycle 
involves  sediments  laid  down  in  multiple  envi¬ 
ronments  ranging  from  freshwater  to  saline  in 
the  dynamic  zone  of  interaction  where  the  river 
empties  into  the  Gulf.  A  delta  complex  in  turn 
involves  a  series  of  delta  lobes,  a  lobe  being  de¬ 
fined  as  that  portion  of  a  complex  that  forms 
during  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  (a  matter 
of  centuries)  and  that  can  be  attributed  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  or  discrete  set  of  deltaic  distributaries.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  prevailing  influence  of  subsidence 
and  sea  level  rise  (see  next  section),  each  lobe 
typically  experiences  a  constructional  or  pro- 
gradational  phase  in  which  fluvial  processes 
dominate,  followed  by  a  destructional  or  trans¬ 
gressive  phase  where  marine  processes  become 
progressively  more  dominant. 

Geologic  Controls  in  the  Project  Area 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  some  of  the 
secondary  structural  features  of  the  alluvial  val¬ 
ley  area  mentioned  above  have  been  tectonically 
active  during  the  Quaternary  and  there  is  even 
some  geodetic  evidence  that  some  have  been 
neotectonically  active  (i.e.,  during  the  historic 
period).  During  the  time  frame  that  is  relevant  to 
this  project  (the  Holocene),  however,  the  activ¬ 
ity  has  not  been  sufficiently  great  to  be  signifi¬ 
cant  in  aspects  of  human  habitation. 

Faulting  is  the  type  of  tectonic  activity  that 
is  most  widespread  throughout  the  Lower  Mis¬ 
sissippi  area  and  faults  that  have  affected  Qua¬ 
ternary  deposits  are  concentrated  in  two  areas. 
Faults  that  are  seismically  active  are  primarily 
associated  with  the  Reelfoot  Rift  in  the  New 
Madrid  Seismic  Zone  situated  north  of  Memphis 
in  southeast  Missouri  and  northeast  Arkansas.  In 
1811-1812  and  at  several  other  dates  during 
historic  times,  the  zone  experienced  major 
earthquakes  that  caused  offsets  at  the  ground 
surface,  as  well  as  land  doming  and  sinking, 


landsliding  and  bank  caving,  and  widespread 
liquefaction  and  fissuring.  The  latter  effects, 
widespread  over  an  area  of  10,360  km2  (4,000 
mi2),  are  the  most  visible  earthquake  responses 
and  perhaps  the  most  devastating  to  the  physical 
landscape.  Paleo-liquefaction  features,  in  the 
form  of  buried  sand  blows,  also  substantiate  that 
there  were  several  strong  earthquakes  during 
prehistoric  times  extending  back  at  least  4,000 
years.  Aboriginal  settlements  no  doubt  also  were 
indirectly  affected  by  geomorphic  changes  such 
as  changing  river  channel  changes,  land  sinking, 
and  lake  formation  (e.g.,  Reelfoot  Lake),  and 
possibly  directly  by  the  destruction  of  struc¬ 
tures. 

Faults  that  have  offset  Quaternary  strata  are 
present  at  scattered  locations  elsewhere  in  the 
alluvial  valley  area,  but  they  were  not  signifi¬ 
cant  to  humans  in  prehistoric  times.  Besides  the 
New  Madrid  zone,  the  next  largest  concentration 
of  active  faults  occurs  in  the  deltaic  plain  (Fig¬ 
ure  6).  In  that  area,  at  least  10  zones  of  deep- 
seated,  down-to-the-coast,  east-west  trending 
normal  faults  constitute  what  is  referred  to  as 
the  South  Louisiana  Growth  Faults.  These  faults 
are  essentially  aseismic;  consequently,  they 
have  had  no  significant  direct  effects  on  humans 
and  their  indirect  (geomorphic)  effects  were  not 
significant  with  respect  to  human  occupation. 

Faulting  in  the  deltaic  plain  area  is  only  one 
of  several  processes  that  collectively  constitute 
the  phenomenon  known  as  subsidence.  The  pro¬ 
cesses  are  integral  factors  in  the  major  cyclical 
landscape  and  environmental  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  dynamic  deltaic  plain  setting. 

Subsidence  involves  five  basic  factors  or 
natural  processes.  It  can  be  defined  simply  as 
the  relative  lowering  of  the  land  surface  with 
respect  to  sea  level  and  may  involve  true  or  ac¬ 
tual  sea  level  rise,  sinking  of  the  basement  (Pa¬ 
leozoic)  rocks  due  to  crustal  processes,  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  thousands  of  meters  of  sediments 
in  the  Gulf  Basin,  local  consolidation  of  near¬ 
surface  deposits  due  to  desiccation  and  compac¬ 
tion,  and  tectonic  activity  such  as  faulting.  All 
five  processes  have  been  active  in  the  project 
area  during  the  Quaternary  period  and  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  so. 

The  rate  of  the  true  sea  level  rise  compo¬ 
nent  of  subsidence,  the  most  important  of  the 
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Figure  8.  Idealized  surface  and  subsurface  distribution  of  environments  of  deposition  at 


several  stages  in  a  typical  delta  cycle.  From  Frazier  and  Osanik  (1965). 
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five  processes,  has  declined  during  the  Holocene 
period  as  the  effects  of  the  waning  of  the  last 
continental  glaciation  (Late  Wisconsinan  glacial 
stage)  have  declined.  Sea  level  rose  on  the  order 
of  100  m  (328  ft)  or  more  from  a  glacial- 
maximum  lowstand  about  20,000  to  18,000 
years  ago  to  its  approximate  present  level  about 
3,500  years  ago.  The  rate  of  rise  was  not  con¬ 
stant,  but  rather  it  was  characterized  by  periods 
of  a  few  centuries  to  a  millennium  or  so  of  very 
rapid  rise  separated  by  essential  stillstands  of 
similar  duration.  For  example,  about  10,000 
years  ago,  the  rate  of  sea  level  rise  might  have 
been  as  high  as  20  mm/yr  (0.78  in/yr),  but  be¬ 
tween  5,000  and  3,500  years  ago,  it  is  believed 
to  have  declined  to  6  mm/yr  (0.24  in/yr)  or  less. 
Within  the  last  several  centuries,  it  has  probably 
averaged  less  than  1  mm/yr  (0.04  in/yr).  How¬ 
ever,  when  other  components  are  included,  the 
total  subsidence  rate  for  the  deltaic  plain  as  a 
whole  over  the  last  several  thousand  years  has 
been  estimated  from  geological  evidence  at 
about  2.38  mm/yr  (0.09  in/yr). 

Subsidence  rates  vary  widely  from  one 
portion  of  the  deltaic  plain  to  another  and  they 
reach  their  maximum  values  in  the  modem 
(“birdfoot”)  delta  complex  south  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  where  extremely  soft  and  compressible 
deposits  attain  their  maximum  thickness.  In  that 
area,  subsidence  rates  have  been  estimated  from 
various  lines  of  historical  evidence  at  between 
about  5  and  30  mm/yr  (0.19  and  1.18  in/yr)  and 
they  probably  average  about  17  to  18  mm/yr 
(0.67  to  0.71  in/yr).  This,  of  course,  means  that 
land  surfaces  and  associated  objects  of  as  little 
as  a  century  ago  may  now  be  approximately  1.8 
m  (5.9  ft)  lower  than  they  originally  were  and, 
where  river  sedimentation  has  been  active,  they 
are  likely  buried  beneath  alluvium  to  that  extent. 

North  of  about  Baton  Rouge  in  the  alluvial 
valley  area,  subsidence  rates  during  the  Quater¬ 
nary  have  been  negligible  in  comparison  and 
they  are  attributable  only  to  local  consolidation 
of  alluvial  deposits.  Eustatic  sea  level  variations 
that  have  so  heavily  affected  the  deltaic  plain 
are  not  believed  to  have  directly  influenced  base 
levels  north  of  about  Natchez,  Mississippi. 
Rather,  changes  in  river  regimes  triggered  by 
climatic  variations  are  believed  to  have  been 
principally  responsible  and  progressive  valley 


aggradation  has  been  due  to  shifting  patterns  of 
sedimentation  rather  than  sea  level  rise. 

Geomorphic  Processes  and  Depositional  En¬ 
vironments  in  the  Project  Area 

For  more  than  50  years,  geologic  mapping 
of  alluvial  and  deltaic  deposits  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley  has  involved  a  classification 
scheme  that  utilizes  environments  of  deposition 
as  the  main  mapping  units.  The  scheme,  which 
includes  both  surficial  deposits  (landforms)  and 
subsurface  units,  was  the  basis  for  the  mapping 
contained  in  Saucier  (1994),  and  it  is  used 
herein  without  modification;  however,  fewer 
mapping  units  are  discussed.  Of  the  19  units 
utilized  in  the  1994  synthesis,  only  9  are  present 
within  a  few  kilometers  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  project  items. 

Eight  of  the  mapping  units  discussed  in  this 
report  are  of  Holocene  age  and  one  is  of  veiy 
late  Pleistocene  age.  All  are  present  at  the  sur¬ 
face  and/or  in  the  shallow  subsurface  deposits. 
Deeper  strata  or  deposits,  such  as  the  Pleisto¬ 
cene  formation  beneath  the  deltaic  plain.  Terti¬ 
ary  formations  beneath  the  alluvial  valley,  the 
Pleistocene  substratum,  and  deeper  deltaic  fa¬ 
cies  are  fundamental  aspects  of  the  area’s  geol¬ 
ogy  and  geologic  history,  but  they  are  essen¬ 
tially  irrelevant  from  the  point  of  view  of  human 
habitation.  Hence,  they  are  not  discussed  herein 
other  than  in  passing. 

Brief  generic  descriptions  are  presented 
below  for  the  nine  mapping  units.  The  alpha¬ 
numeric  designations  for  the  units  are  those 
used  in  the  figures  accompanying  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  separate  project  items.  Figure  9  is 
an  idealized  sketch  of  a  typical  meander  belt 
showing  the  relationships  of  six  of  the  eight  en¬ 
vironments  discussed  below. 

Point  bar  (Horn]  and  Hpm?) 

Being  by  far  the  predominant  environment 
in  a  meander  belt  in  terms  of  both  area  and  vol¬ 
ume,  the  point  bar  environment  includes  materi¬ 
als  laid  down  as  lateral  accretion  on  the  insides 
of  river  bends  as  a  result  of  meandering  of  a 
stream  with  a  large  sediment  load.  The  deposits 
extend  to  a  depth  equal  to  the  deepest  portion  or 
“thalweg”  of  the  parent  stream.  Two  types  of 
deposits  occur  within  the  point  bar  topstratum: 
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Figure  9.  Primary  and  secondary  depositional  environments  and  related  channel  features  of  a 
typical  meander  belt.  From  Gagliano  and  van  Beek  (1970). 
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well-oxidized,  brown  and  gray,  silty  and  sandy 
sediments  in  elongate  point  bars  or  “ridges”  that 
are  laid  down  during  high  stages  on  the  stream; 
and  mostly  gray,  slightly  oxidized,  silty  and 
clayey  deposits  in  arcuate  depressions  or 
“swales”  that  are  laid  down  during  falling  river 
stages.  The  ridges  and  swales  characteristically 
form  an  alternating  series  (point  bar  accretion 
topography),  the  configuration  of  which  con¬ 
forms  to  the  curvature  of  the  migrating  river 
channel  and  indicates  the  direction  and  extent  of 
the  meandering. 

Zones  of  point  bar  accretion  are  most  wide¬ 
spread  and  most  evident  because  of  their  mor¬ 
phology  and  sediments  in  the  alluvial  valley 
area.  Nearly  continuous  point  bar  tracts,  some¬ 
times  largely  uninterrupted  for  tens  of  kilome¬ 
ters,  exhibit  complex  patterns  of  cross-cutting 
relationships  due  to  the  meandering  of  multiple 
river  bends.  The  accretion  topography  often  is 
subdued  or  even  completely  masked  by  natural 
levees  near  the  active  and  abandoned  river 
channels. 

Note  that  the  Hpmi  and  Hpm2  designations 
shown  above  and  on  the  maps  of  the  specific 
project  items  stand  for  Holocene  point  bar  ac¬ 
cretion  of  the  two  youngest  (Stages  1  and  2)  of 
six  Mississippi  River  meander  belts.  In  the 
lower  Ohio  River  valley,  only  one  meander  belt 
is  recognized  and  it  does  not  have  an  alpha¬ 
numeric  designation. 

Natural  levee  (Hnfl 

This  environment  includes  the  broad,  low 
ridges  which  flank  both  sides  of  streams  that 
periodically  overflow  their  banks.  The  coarsest 
and  greatest  quantities  of  sediment,  mostly  silts 
and  silty  clays,  are  deposited  closest  to  the 
stream  channels;  consequently,  the  natural  lev¬ 
ees  are  highest  and  thickest  in  these  areas  and 
gradually  thin  away  from  the  channels.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  greater  the  distance  from  the  stream, 
the  greater  the  percentage  of  clays.  Natural 
levee  sediments  are  deposited  mostly  by  sheet- 
flow;  however,  occasionally  the  flow  will  be 
concentrated  and  crevasse  channels  will  form.  In 
a  small  number  of  cases,  a  small  crevasse  chan¬ 
nel  will  persist  through  multiple  flood  cycles 
and  become  an  alluvial  valley  distributary  as 
shown  in  Figure  9. 


Typical  natural  levee  deposits  of  the  allu¬ 
vial  valley  consist  of  stiff  to  hard,  tan  to  grayish- 
brown,  silty  and  sandy  clays  that  are  highly  oxi¬ 
dized.  They  become  progressively  finer-grained 
in  a  downstream  direction  and  consist  of  silty 
clays  and  clays  in  the  lower  deltaic  plain.  Natu¬ 
ral  levees  occur  in  all  of  the  meander  belts  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  along  distributary 
systems.  They  are  best  developed  along  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  and  its  abandoned  channels  where 
they  may  attain  heights  of  1.5  to  4.6  m  (5  to  15 
ft)  above  adjacent  sloughs  and  backswamp  areas 
and  attain  widths  of  several  kilometers.  To  a 
large  extent,  the  size  of  natural  levees  is  directly 
related  to  the  longevity  of  the  river  channel;  the 
wider  and  higher  levees  being  associated  with 
the  longer-active  ones.  Locally,  natural  levees 
are  better  developed  on  the  outside  of  migrating 
river  bends:  on  the  inside  of  the  bends  they  oc¬ 
cur  more  as  a  thin  and  mostly  continuous  veneer 
of  overbank  sediments  overlying  point  bar  de¬ 
posits.  Regionally,  natural  levees  narrow  and 
become  lower  in  a  downstream  direction  until 
they  eventually  disappear  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

Since  natural  levees  provide  firm  soils  and 
are  the  least  flooded  environment  of  the  Holo¬ 
cene  floodplain,  they  have  been  the  favored  (and 
in  some  cases,  the  only)  areas  for  settlement  in 
both  prehistoric  and  historic  times.  They  have 
been  the  locus  of  essentially  all  urban  areas, 
most  agriculture,  and  most  trade  and  transporta¬ 
tion  routes  until  the  last  few  decades. 

It  must  be  recognized  that,  under  natural 
conditions,  natural  levee  growth  was  a  relatively 
slow  and  progressive  process.  During  earlier 
historic  times,  however,  and  because  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  artificial  flood  control  levees,  cre- 
vassing  due  to  occasional  levee  failures  has  been 
an  important  factor.  Crevasses  often  have 
caused  localized  but  intensive  scouring  at  the 
point  of  levee  break  with  the  concurrent  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  rapidly  deposited,  fan-like,  splay  of 
somewhat  coarser-than-normal  sediments  (e.g., 
sandy  silts  rather  than  silty  clays). 

Abandoned  channel  (Hchrn) 

Abandoned  channels  are  partially  or  wholly 
filled  segments  of  meandering  streams  formed 
by  cutoffs  when  the  stream  shortens  its  course. 
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Soon  after  formation,  they  usually  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  open  water  or  “oxbow  lakes.”  Later, 
they  may  become  essentially  filled  and  occa¬ 
sionally  completely  obscured  by  various  mean¬ 
der  belt  deposits.  The  abandoned  segment  may 
represent  an  entire  meander  loop  formed  by  a 
neck  cutoff,  or  may  represent  only  a  portion  of  a 
loop  formed  by  a  chute  cutoff  when  a  stream 
diverts  through  a  point  bar  swale  during  high 
water. 

The  upper  portions  of  the  arms  of  the  loops 
of  neck  cutoffs  are  normally  filled  with  a  wedge 
of  fine  sand  and  silty  sand  that  is  deposited  soon 
after  cutoff.  Later,  soft,  gray,  high-water-content 
clays  form  a  characteristic  “clay  plug”  around 
the  loop  of  the  abandoned  channel  between  the 
sand  wedges  as  the  oxbow  lake  fills  with  sedi¬ 
ment.  From  time  of  cutoff  to  complete  filling,  an 
abandoned  channel  experiences  a  characteristic 
and  predictable  life  cycle,  the  various  stages  of 
which  produce  different  environmental  condi¬ 
tions  that  were  very  important  to  humans  during 
prehistoric  times.  Also,  however,  the  life  cycle 
of  a  cutoff  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  pattern 
of  channel  migration  in  the  meander  belt  after 
cutoff  takes  place.  If  the  active  channel  remains 
close  to  the  cutoff,  it  may  be  rapidly  filled  and 
completely  veneered  and  obscured  by  natural 
levee  deposits.  If  the  active  channel  rapidly 
moves  away,  the  cutoff  may  remain  indefinitely 
as  an  oxbow  lake. 

The  frequency  of  cutoffs  along  meandering 
rivers  is  directly  related  to  the  rates  and  magni¬ 
tudes  of  meandering.  The  frequency  is  also  a 
function  of  the  age  (duration)  of  the  meander 
belt  -  ones  that  have  been  occupied  the  longest 
generally  have  the  greatest  number  of  aban¬ 
doned  channels.  Cutoff  frequencies  along  the 
Mississippi  River  vary  greatly  from  reach  to 
reach  because  of  various  factors,  and  they  de¬ 
cline  significantly  in  a  downstream  direction. 
For  example,  cutoffs  are  abundant  from  the  head 
of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  near  Cairo,  Illi¬ 
nois,  downstream  to  about  Vicksburg,  Missis¬ 
sippi.  From  there  to  Baton  Rouge,  they  are  far 
less  frequent,  and  none  whatsoever  are  present 
south  of  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  (Figure  10 
[b]). 

The  crests  of  natural  levee  ridges  immedi¬ 
ately  flanking  abandoned  channels  in  an  incom¬ 


pletely  filled  state  were  a  highly  favored  setting 
for  prehistoric  settlement.  In  addition  to  the 
well-drained  and  arable  soils  of  the  levees,  the 
lacustrine  and  wetland  environments  of  the 
abandoned  channel  provided  immediate  access 
to  potable  water  and  abundant  wildlife  and  fish¬ 
eries  resources. 

It  should  be  noted  that  between  Memphis 
and  Baton  Rouge,  there  are  more  than  a  dozen 
abandoned  channels  that  were  formed  by  his¬ 
toric-period  artificial  cutoffs.  These  were  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  by 
dredging  with  the  intent  of  reducing  river  stages 
and  thereby  facilitating  flood  control.  These  ar¬ 
tificial  cutoffs  are  in  various  stages  of  filling 
and  exhibit  various  local  environments. 

Abandoned  course  (Hopin') 

Abandoned  courses  are  lengthy  segments 
of  rivers  abandoned  when  streams  divert  to  new 
courses  across  the  floodplain.  They  generally 
occupy  medial  positions  within  meander  belts 
and  they  vary  in  length  from  a  few  kilometers 
(but  always  more  than  one  meander  loop)  up  to 
hundreds  of  kilometers  in  length. 

During  the  process  of  abandonment  of  a 
river  course,  which  may  take  a  few  centuries, 
flow  declines  and  the  remaining  channel  be¬ 
comes  progressively  more  underfit.  In  some 
cases,  the  area  between  the  original  banklines 
and  the  surviving  channel  becomes  filled  with 
silty  and  sandy  point  bar-like  deposits  with  a 
typical  ridge  and  swale  topography.  When  this 
occurs,  the  original  banklines  of  the  parent  river 
channel  may  be  difficult  to  identify.  In  other 
cases,  the  surviving  channel  continues  to  ac¬ 
tively  meander  and  it  may  migrate  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  parent  channel,  thereby  destroying 
segments  of  the  abandoned  course  and  its  bank¬ 
lines.  When  a  course  is  completely  abandoned 
and  all  flow  ceases,  the  surviving  underfit 
stream  typically  functions  only  to  accommodate 
local  drainage  and  may  only  be  a  slackwater 
slough  or  bayou.  Hence,  the  deposits  of  an 
abandoned  channel  may  be  highly  analogous  to 
point  bar  deposits  in  some  reaches,  but  in  others, 
they  may  more  closely  resemble  those  of  an 
abandoned  channel. 

Five  abandoned  courses  of  the  Mississippi 
River  have  been  recognized  and  mapped  in  the 
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Figure  10.  Configurations  of  Mississippi  River  meander  belts  as  defined  by  the  extent 


of  the  point  bar  environment  (A),  and  distribution  of  neck  and  chute 
cutoffs  (B).  From  Saucier  (1994). 
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Lower  Mississippi  Valley,  and  identifiable  seg¬ 
ments  occur  south  of  the  latitude  of  Dyersburg, 
Tennessee.  They  are  most  evident  in  the  Yazoo 
Basin  area  of  northwest  Mississippi  (Figure  10 
[a])  where  segments  of  varying  lengths  survive 
but  also  where  cross-cutting  relationships  are 
complex  and  have  been  difficult  to  interpret. 
Two  courses  (Nos.  3  and  4,  Figure  10  [a])  ex¬ 
tend  into  the  deltaic  plain  of  central  coastal 
Louisiana  and  constitute  what  is  referred  to  as 
the  Teche  system. 

Backswamp  (Hb) 

Broad,  shallow  basins  beyond  distal  natural 
levees  are  the  sites  of  the  slow,  incremental 
deposition  (vertical  accretion)  of  fine-grained 
sediments  (mostly  clays)  during  times  of  wide¬ 
spread  overbank  flooding.  Sediment-carrying 
floodwater  may  be  ponded  between  the  natural 
levee  ridges  on  separate  meander  belts,  or  be¬ 
tween  natural  levee  ridges  and  the  uplands 
forming  the  valley  walls.  Backswamp  areas 
typically  have  very  low  relief  and  a  distinctive, 
anastomosing,  and  inefficient  drainage  system  in 
which  channels  alternately  serve  as  tributaries 
and  distributaries  at  different  times  of  the  annual 
flood  cycle. 

During  the  early  and  mid  Holocene, 
backswamp  tracts  were  much  more  widespread 
than  at  present,  having  been  truncated  and 
eroded  by  the  progressive  development  of  me¬ 
ander  belts.  The  surviving  tracts  increase  pro¬ 
gressively  in  extent  and  thickness  in  a  down¬ 
stream  direction,  in  inverse  relationship  to  the 
extent  of  point  bar  areas.  Only  a  few  small  tracts 
occur  north  of  Memphis  while  they  constitute 
more  than  half  of  the  floodplain  surface  at  the 
latitude  of  Natchez  and  more  than  80  percent  at 
the  latitude  of  Baton  Rouge.  By  far  the  largest 
contiguous  tract  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley 
occurs  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  of  Louisiana 
(Figure  6)  in  the  northern  part  of  the  deltaic 
plain. 

Backswamp  deposits  consist  of  mostly 
massive  sequences  of  soft,  gray  to  dark  gray, 
poorly  oxidized,  organic  rich,  and  very  poorly 
drained  clays  and  silty  clays.  They  average 
about  12  m  (40  ft)  in  thickness  near  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  about  18  m  (60  ft)  near  Natchez, 
Mississippi,  but  thereafter  downvalley  they  in¬ 


crease  rapidly  to  well  over  30  m  (100  ft)  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  in  Lou¬ 
isiana.  In  all  cases,  backswamp  deposits  overlie 
glacial  outwash  deposits  (the  substratum)  or 
may  be  separated  from  them  by  backswamp-like 
deposits  laid  down  by  streams  flowing  in  an 
anastomosing  environment. 

Abandoned  distributary  (Had) 

Distributaries  are  the  most  conspicuous  of 
the  subaerial  environments  of  the  deltaic  plain, 
being  evident  because  of  the  natural  levee  ridges 
that  flank  the  stream  channels.  The  pattern  of 
distributaries  forms  the  skeletal  framework  of  a 
delta  lobe,  with  hundreds  having  been  recog¬ 
nized  on  the  ground  or  on  aerial  photos  (Figure 
11).  They  form  by  crevassing  from  the  river’s 
trunk  channel  or  from  other  distributaries.  As 
long  as  a  distributary  channel  actively  receives 
sediment,  the  river  mouth  progrades  seaward  at 
a  rate  directly  related  to  the  amount  of  discharge 
and  sediment  load,  as  well  as  the  depth  of  the 
receiving  water  body.  Distributary  natural  levee 
formation  involves  essentially  the  same  fluvial 
processes  that  are  involved  in  those  in  the  allu¬ 
vial  valley  area,  i.e.,  the  deposition  of  sediments 
originating  from  overbank  flow,  but  there  are  a 
few  differences  in  morphology  and  lithology. 
Because  far  less  meandering  takes  place  in  the 
distributaries,  the  levees  are  more  uniform  in 
height  and  width.  Rather  than  being  laterally 
gradational  with  backswamp  development,  natu¬ 
ral  levees  of  the  lower  deltaic  plain  grade  into 
and/or  interfmgered  with  interdistributary  de¬ 
posits  and  bay-sound  deposits.  Distributaries 
frequently  branch  or  bifurcate  at  relatively 
shallow  angles  and  small  crevasse  channels 
trending  at  high  angles  from  the  distributaries 
are  uncommon. 

Distributary  natural  levees  progressively 
decline  in  height  and  width  in  a  downstream 
direction.  Large  distributaries  like  Bayou  La¬ 
fourche  (Figure  1 1)  are  comparable  in  size  to  a 
well-developed  meander  belt,  having  levee  sys¬ 
tems  that  are  3.0  to  4.6  m  (10  to  15  ft)  higher 
than  adjacent  interdistributary  basins  and  as 
wide  as  several  kilometers.  Smaller  distributar¬ 
ies,  or  the  distal  portions  of  larger  distributaries, 
may  have  ridges  that  are  only  a  few  hundred 
meters  wide  and  less  than  1  m  (3.3  ft)  high. 
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Figure  li.  Delta  lobes  formed  by  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  past  6,000  years.  From  Frazier  (1967). 
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Abandoned  distributary  channels  are  quite 
analogous  to  abandoned  courses  in  terms  of 
moiphology  and  sediment  characteristics.  In  all 
cases,  the  surviving  streams  are  underfit,  being 
considerably  smaller  than  the  original  channels 
and  the  former  full-flow  channel  banklines  may 
or  may  not  be  distinguishable  because  of  con¬ 
tinued  natural  levee  growth  during  the  process 
of  abandonment. 

Throughout  the  deltaic  plain,  distributaries 
of  all  sizes  have  been  strongly  influenced  by 
subsidence.  Natural  levee  margins  interfinger 
with  or  have  been  overridden  by  interdistribu- 
taiy  marsh  and  swamp  deposits,  and  the  distal 
portions  of  the  ridges  may  be  completely  buried 
by  such  deposits.  Where  they  still  have  subaerial 
expression,  distributary  natural  levees  were,  and 
to  a  large  extent  still  are,  essentially  the  only 
areas  of  the  deltaic  plain  that  are  suitable  for 
permanent  settlement  and  transportation. 

Interdistributarv  (Hdil 

This  depositional  environment  areally  is 
the  most  extensive  of  the  deltaic  plain  and  con¬ 
sists  of  flat,  intratidal,  vegetated  wetlands  and 
shallow  water  bodies  between  distributary 
ridges.  Elevations  rarely  are  as  high  as  even  1  m 
(3.3  ft)  above  sea  level.  The  vegetation  commu¬ 
nities  are  mixtures  of  grasses,  sedges,  and  rushes 
that  are  classified  according  to  the  salinity  of  the 
water,  ranging  from  fresh  water  through  brack¬ 
ish  to  saline.  The  freshest-water  conditions  oc¬ 
cur  along  the  flanks  of  distributaries  and  the 
Mississippi  River  trunk  course,  and  in  the  far¬ 
thest  inland  portions  of  interdistributary  basins. 
Most  saline  conditions  occur  near  the  Gulf 
shoreline  where  the  vegetated  marsh  is  often 
broken  by  numerous  shallow  lakes,  bays,  ponds, 
and  winding  bayous. 

Interdistributary  wetland  deposits  include  a 
mixture  of  dark  brown  to  black,  watery  mucks 
overlying  very  soft  gray  clays.  The  environment 
persists  because,  at  various  times  in  delta  lobe 
life  cycles,  there  are  favorable  balances  between 
inorganic  sedimentation  and  vegetative  growth 
(organic  sedimentation)  and  local  and  regional 
subsidence.  During  times  of  delta  lobe  progra¬ 
dation,  there  is  sufficient  suspended  sediment  in 
the  basins  to  promote  vigorous  plant  growth  and 
marshes  are  maintained.  However,  during  times 


of  delta  lobe  decay,  marsh  accretion  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  counteract  subsidence  effects  and  vege¬ 
tated  areas  are  replaced  with  shallow  open-water 
bodies.  Delta  lobe  decay  is  also  a  time  of  salt 
water  intrusion  into  more  inland  areas  and  a 
consequential  gradual  change  in  vegetative 
community  composition. 

At  the  present  time,  and  to  a  large  extent 
due  to  historic-period  artificial  flood-control 
levee  construction  along  the  Mississippi  River 
and  canal  dredging  in  the  interdistributary  areas, 
most  vegetated  wetlands  are  undergoing  exten¬ 
sive  decay  (e.g,.  loss  or  change  in  vegetative 
communities,  shoreline  erosion,  saltwater  intru¬ 
sion).  The  only  deltaic  plain  areas  that  are  expe¬ 
riencing  active  accretion  are  in  the  birdfoot  or 
modem  delta,  but  especially  in  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin  area  where  a  new  delta  lobe  is  forming 

Interdistributary  deposits  that  accumulate 
during  the  constructional  (progradational)  and 
early  destructional  phases  of  a  delta  lobe  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  in  thickness  under  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  subsidence.  Generally,  the  deposits  are 
thickest  near  the  centers  of  the  basins  and  thin 
toward  bordering  distributaries.  Throughout 
most  of  the  deltaic  plain,  the  deposits  average 
about  3  m  (9.8  ft)  thick  and  may  exceed  6  m 
(19.7  ft)  in  thickness  in  some  areas.  Extreme 
thicknesses  of  over  20  m  (66  ft)  occur  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  modem  delta.  Due  to  shifting 
patterns  of  sedimentation  and  distributary  de¬ 
velopment  in  new  lobes,  some  interdistributary 
deposits  may  underlie  natural  levees  where  de¬ 
positional  environments  have  changed. 

Inland  swamp  (Hdsl 

As  a  deltaic  plain  depositional  environ¬ 
ment,  inland  swamps  are  very  similar  to  (and 
arbitrarily  delineated  from)  backswamp  areas, 
forming  because  of  poor  drainage  in  an  interior 
basin  or  depression  area  characterized  by  very 
low  sedimentation  rates.  Inland  swamp  tracts  are 
extremely  flat,  flooded  during  most  of  the  year, 
and  tidally  influenced.  Like  backswamp  areas, 
they  are  typically  bounded  by  natural  levees  or 
low  terraces.  Deposits  of  the  inland  swamp  en¬ 
vironment  consist  of  up  to  6.1  m  (20  ft)  of  or¬ 
ganic  clays  and  woody  peats  underlain  by  soft, 
gray,  organic  clays. 
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Inland  swamps  occur  in  freshwater  areas  at 
the  upper  ends  of  interdistributary  basins  and 
they  are  differentiated  on  the  basis  of  vegetation 
rather  than  soils,  morphology,  or  causal  proc¬ 
esses.  They  involve  a  swamp  forest  community 
dominated  by  bald  cypress  ( Taxodium  dis- 
tichum)  and  tupelo  gum  ( Nyssa  aquatica )  that  is 
essentially  intolerant  of  brackish  water  except 
for  very  short  periods  of  time  such  as  during 
coastal  storms.  Typical  elevations  are  less  than 
1.5  m  (4.9  ft)  above  sea  level. 

Inland  swamps  attain  their  greatest  areal 
extent  during  the  latter  stages  of  a  delta  progra¬ 
dation  cycle  when  the  freshwater  input  to  inter¬ 
distributary  basins  is  at  a  maximum.  When  delta 
lobe  (or  complex)  deterioration  begins,  brackish 
water  conditions  move  progressively  inland, 
causing  the  swamp  forest  to  die  out  and  to  be 
replaced  with  marsh  vegetation.  In  the  present 
deltaic  plain,  no  significant  areas  of  new  inland 
swamp  have  formed  during  historic  times.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  the  modem  delta  and  the  new  Atcha- 
falaya  Basin  delta  lobe,  tracts  of  dead  timber 
standing  as  “ghost  forests”  between  living 
swamp  forest  and  adjacent  marshes  are  evidence 
that  saltwater  intrusion  is  taking  place. 

Valiev  train  (Pvl^) 

This  unit,  of  Pleistocene  (Late  Wisconsinan 
Stage)  age,  is  not  truly  a  single  depositional  en¬ 
vironment,  but  rather  several.  In  the  literature,  it 
is  variously  referred  to  as  a  braided-stream  sur¬ 
face,  a  braided-stream  terrace,  or  a  braided-relict 
alluvial  fan.  It  was  laid  down  during  the  waning 
stage  of  a  glacial  cycle  when  the  ancestral  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  were  discharging  large 
volumes  of  glacial  outwash  and  carrying  large 
loads  of  sands  and  gravels.  On  a  regional  basis, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  valley  train  was  undergo¬ 
ing  cyclical  downcutting  while  it  is  active.  Mul¬ 
tiple  terrace  levels  are  present,  separated  by  ero- 
sional  scarps  a  few  meters  high.  In  the  project 
area,  only  the  lowest  (Stage  1)  level  is  present. 

Depending  on  the  extent  to  which  a  valley 
train  has  been  veneered  by  Holocene  floodbasin 
deposits,  braided-stream  channel  patterns  may 
or  may  not  be  visible  on  the  surface.  The  pattern 
is  composed  of  shallow  channels  (originally 
probably  less  than  10  m  [32.8  ft]  deep)  sepa¬ 
rated  by  low,  irregular  braid  bars  and  interfluve 


areas.  The  bars  generally  are  composed  of  fine 
to  medium  sand  while  the  upper  parts  of  the 
channels  are  filled  with  silty  to  sandy  clays. 
However,  both  environments  may  be  veneered 
and  subdued  by  a  meter  or  two  of  Holocene 
backswamp-like  clays.  This  veneer  constitutes  a 
thin  fine-grained  topstratum  overlying  massive 
sand  and  gravel  deposits  of  the  substratum. 

Valley  trains  of  Late  Wisconsinan  age  are 
present  at  the  surface  as  far  south  as  the  central 
Yazoo  Basin  (Figure  6),  but  they  closely  flank 
the  present  Mississippi  and  Ohio  River  meander 
belts  and  are  they  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
project  items  only  north  of  about  Memphis, 
Tennessee.  Throughout  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  valley  trains  slope  gulfward  at  a 
steeper  gradient  than  the  present  Holocene 
floodplain.  Consequently,  south  of  the  Yazoo 
Basin,  the  valley  trains  are  buried  by  Holocene 
deposits  and  they  form  the  uppermost  portion  of 
the  substratum. 

Geologic  History  and  Chronology  of  the  Pro¬ 
ject  Area 

The  geological  history  of  the  Lower  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  really  began  during  the  early 
Pleistocene.  At  that  time,  about  2.0  to  2.5  mil¬ 
lion  years  ago,  the  Lower  Mississippi  consisted 
only  of  the  narrow  valleys  of  southward  drain¬ 
ing  streams  of  the  Tertiary  uplands.  With  onset 
of  the  first  continental  glaciation,  however,  gla¬ 
cial  meltwater  and  outwash  entered  the  valleys 
and  widened  and  deepened  them  into  the  first 
approximation  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley. 
For  much  of  the  Quaternary,  the  alluvial  flood- 
plains  were  at  an  elevation  up  to  several  tens  of 
meters  higher  than  at  present.  Through  cyclic 
downcutting  and  valley  widening  by  both 
braided  and  meandering  streams,  some  of  the 
earlier  floodplains  now  survive  as  Pleistocene 
terraces.  The  terraces,  however,  are  manifested 
as  continuous  surfaces  of  considerable  extent 
only  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Lower  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  generally  in  a  coastwise  belt  south 
of  Baton  Rouge  and  north  of  the  deltaic  plain. 
Since  they  slope  gulfward  more  steeply  than  the 
Holocene  floodplain  of  the  alluvial  valley  and 
the  deltaic  plain,  they  underlie  the  Holocene 
deltaic  sedimentary  prism  at  increasing  depths 
toward  the  coast  and  beyond. 
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The  most  widespread  of  all  of  the  terraces 
is  the  youngest  and  it  is  currently  designated  as 
the  Prairie  complex  (formerly  designated  the 
Prairie  terrace).  This  terrace  is  also  the  updip 
stratigraphic  equivalent  of  the  shallowest  Pleis¬ 
tocene  deposits  to  underlie  the  Holocene  deltaic 
deposits.  It  is  believed  to  have  formed  primarily 
during  two  interglacial  stages  -  the  Sangamonian 
and  Middle  Wisconsinan  stages.  It  is  largely 
composed  of  well-weathered  deposits  repre¬ 
senting  several  depositional  environments  at¬ 
tributable  to  meandering  streams,  but  their 
identification  and  delineation  have  not  been 
possible  other  than  at  scattered  small  locations. 
The  oldest  parts  of  the  Prairie  complex  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  date  from  the  interval  from  about 
140,000  to  100,000  years  ago,  while  the  younger 
parts  may  date  from  between  about  60,000  and 
35,000  years  ago.  Both  intervals  were  times  of 
relatively  high  sea  level  stands. 

Following  the  Middle  Wisconsinan  stage, 
the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  responded  to  on¬ 
set  of  the  Late  Wisconsinan-stage  glaciation  (the 
Laurentide  ice  sheet  of  North  America)  and 
outwash  deposition  began.  By  both  lateral  and 
vertical  stream  erosion,  the  alluvial  valley  de¬ 
graded  from  elevations  higher  than  at  present  to 
ones  lower  than  at  present.  Beneath  much  of  the 
deltaic  plain,  the  Prairie  complex  surface  be¬ 
came  an  emergent,  erosional  landscape  as  sea 
level  fell  as  much  as  100  m  (328  ft)  lower  than 
at  present.  This  surface  also  was  incised  as 
small  upland  streams  adjusted  their  gradients  to 
falling  base  levels. 

The  peak  of  the  Late  Wisconsinan  glacia¬ 
tion  occurred  about  20,000  to  1 8,000  years  ago. 
At  that  time,  the  alluvial  valley  was  character¬ 
ized  by  an  ancestral  Mississippi  River  flowing 
in  a  braided  regime  that  carried  modest  quanti¬ 
ties  of  outwash,  but  at  a  lower  floodplain  level 
than  at  present.  The  river  was  deeply  incised  in 
an  entrenchment  beneath  the  Atchafalaya  Basin 
area  and  southward  to  the  Gulf  shoreline  which 
was  considerably  south  of  its  present  location. 

Between  about  20,000  to  18,000  years  ago 
and  about  12,000  years  ago,  the  Laurentide  ice 
sheet  began  rapidly  waning.  In  the  alluvial  val¬ 
ley,  that  was  a  time  of  heavy  outwash  deposition 
and  substantial  floodplain  aggradation,  marking 
the  formation  of  a  majority  of  the  Late  Wiscon¬ 


sinan-stage  valley  trains.  Both  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  Rivers  contributed  outwash,  but  prior 
to  about  14,700  years  ago,  the  Ohio  River 
flowed  into  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  via 
the  Cache  Lowland  which  is  located  about  15 
km  (9.3  mi)  north  of  and  parallel  to  its  present 
course.  Beneath  the  present  deltaic  plain  area, 
rapidly  rising  sea  level  caused  Gulf  waters  to 
transgress  across  the  shallow  Pleistocene  coastal 
plain  (Prairie  complex),  subjecting  it  to  marine 
planation  and  drowning  of  the  lower  ends  of 
entrenched  local  drainage.  The  Mississippi 
River  still  was  confined  to  its  entrenched  valley 
and  discharged  into  the  Gulf  south  of  the  present 
Louisiana  shoreline. 

Glacial  meltwater  and  outwash  discharge  to 
the  Gulf  ceased  between  about  12,000  and 
1 1,500  years  ago  when  an  outlet  to  the  sea  de¬ 
veloped  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  rather 
than  through  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley.  This 
resulted  in  a  major  decline  in  flow  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  and  attainment  of  its  approximate 
present  hydrologic  regime.  These  conditions, 
however,  did  not  last  very  long  because  of  a 
temporary  and  short-lived  closing  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  Outwash  returned  to  the  Lower 
Mississippi  from  about  11,500  to  11,000  years 
ago.  It  is  believed  that  during  that  short  interval, 
the  Mississippi  River  diverted  from  its  previous 
course  southwestward  past  Cape  Girardeau  into 
the  Morehouse  Lowland  to  its  present  course 
through  Thebes  Gap  (Figure  6).  This  also 
marked  the  formation  of  the  Charleston  Fan 
west  of  Charleston,  Missouri,  the  very  last  (and 
brief)  episode  of  valley  trains  formation  in  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley. 

After  about  11,000  years  ago,  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  changed  to  a  meandering  or  anasto¬ 
mosing  regime  and  it  began  laying  down  rela¬ 
tively  fine-grained  overbank  sediments  from 
southeast  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
This  marked  the  beginning  of  deposition  of  the 
topstratum  and  the  first  Holocene  backswamp 
deposits  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley.  By 
10,000  years  ago,  the  river  had  begun  con¬ 
structing  its  first  true  meander  belt  which  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  surviving  segments  in  the  northeast 
Yazoo  Basin  south  of  Memphis  (Figure  10  [a], 
No.  6).  Farther  south,  any  surviving  portions  of 
the  meander  belt  will  be  deeply  buried  and  they 
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have  not  been  identified.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  because  sea  level  was  still  tens  of  meters 
lower  than  at  present,  any  deltas  the  river  may 
have  formed  up  until  about  9,000  years  ago 
were  well  south  of  the  present  shoreline. 

Between  about  9,000  and  6,000  years  ago, 
progressive  floodplain  aggradation  continued 
and  the  river  constructed  meander  belts  Nos.  5 
and  4,  segments  of  which  are  evident  in  the 
Yazoo  Basin  area,  in  northeast  Louisiana  be¬ 
tween  the  Memphis,  Tennessee  area  and  a  point 
between  Vicksburg  and  Natchez,  Mississippi, 
and  east  of  Lafayette  in  south-central  Louisiana 
(Figure  10  [a]).  From  Thebes  Gap  south  to  the 
Memphis  area,  no  meander  belts  older  than  the 
present  one  (No.  1)  have  been  discerned,  but 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  river  has  remained 
in  its  present  course  throughout  the  Holocene 
and  it  has  reworked  or  obscured  belts  older  than 
No.  1. 

During  this  same  three-millennia  period, 
significant  events  took  place  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  About  9,000  years  ago,  the  first  delta 
complex  -  the  Outer  Shoal  complex  -  formed 
well  offshore  from  central  coastal  Louisiana 
when  sea  level  was  perhaps  about  15  m  (49  ft) 
lower  than  at  present.  Apparently  this  complex 
was  inundated  and  largely  destroyed  within 
1,000  years  by  rising  sea  level  but  it  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  second  one  -  the  Maringouin  com¬ 
plex  -  that  formed  about  7,000  years  ago  slightly 
farther  inland  and  at  a  higher  elevation  (about  5 
m  [16.4  ft]  lower  than  at  present)  (Figure  11). 
During  this  entire  interval,  the  trunk  course  of 
the  river  remained  along  the  western  side  of  the 
alluvial  valley  along  the  route  of  the  later  Teche 
meander  belt  (No.  3,  Figure  10  [a]).  No 
subaerial  delta  lobes  were  present  in  southeast 
Louisiana  and  rising  seas  continued  to  trans¬ 
gress  across  the  Prairie  complex  surface,  ap¬ 
proaching  the  New  Orleans  area. 

Eventually  the  Maringouin  complex  expe¬ 
rienced  the  same  fate  as  the  Outer  Shoal  com¬ 
plex,  i.e.,  erosion  and  submergence  by  rising  sea 
level.  About  6,200  years  ago,  the  Mississippi 
River  began  constructing  the  Teche  meander 
belt  and  Teche  delta  complex.  The  complex 
continued  to  expand  during  the  next  1,000  to 
1,500  years.  Upvalley,  the  trunk  course  of  the 
Teche  complex  continued  along  the  route  of  the 


present  meander  belt  north  of  Memphis  but 
adopted  still  a  new  course  through  the  Yazoo 
Basin  to  near  Vicksburg.  In  southeastern  Louisi¬ 
ana,  rising  seas  achieved  a  level  high  enough  to 
transgress  across  the  Prairie  complex  surface  to 
as  far  north  as  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Pontchartrain  (Figure  6),  producing  a  suite  of 
marine  features  in  the  New  Orleans  area  such  as 
a  large  barrier  spit.  Still  no  Mississippi  River 
sediments,  however,  were  being  deposited  in  the 
area. 

Beginning  about  4,800  years  ago,  several 
dramatic  changes  began  taking  place  in  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley  which  directly  im¬ 
pacted  the  project  area.  Triggered  by  an  avul¬ 
sion  in  the  upper  Yazoo  Basin,  the  Mississippi 
River  began  forming  a  meander  belt  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  alluvial  valley  past 
Vicksburg,  Natchez,  and  Baton  Rouge  and  into 
the  deltaic  plain  (No.  2,  Figure  10  [a]).  Up¬ 
stream  in  the  alluvial  valley  area,  this  meant 
continued  aggradation  of  the  floodplain  and  a 
much  more  complex  geometry  of  alluvial  fea¬ 
tures.  In  the  deltaic  plain  area,  it  meant  the  first 
deltaic  sedimentation  into  the  New  Orleans  area 
and  beyond  as  the  early  phase  of  the  St.  Bernard 
delta  complex  began  forming  (Figure  11).  Large 
areas  of  shallow  Gulf  waters  were  rapidly  trans¬ 
formed  into  interdistributaiy  wetlands  with  a 
network  of  distributaries.  Sea  level  about  4,800 
years  ago  was  close  to  but  not  yet  quite  to  that 
of  the  present. 

For  the  next  2,000  years,  conditions  re¬ 
mained  rather  static  in  the  alluvial  valley,  but 
significant  changes  continued  to  take  place  in 
the  deltaic  plain  area.  The  Teche  delta  complex 
remained  active  until  about  3,500  years  ago  at 
which  time  it  began  to  decay.  The  St.  Bernard 
complex  remained  active  during  the  entire  pe¬ 
riod  with  some  lobes  becoming  inactive  but  new 
ones  forming  (Figure  1 1).  It  is  argumentative  as 
to  when  the  Lafourche  complex  began  to  form, 
with  some  geologists  recognizing  an  early  phase 
beginning  about  3,500  years  ago  but  others  rec¬ 
ognizing  only  a  later  phase  that  began  much 
later.  In  any  event,  the  trunk  channel  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  continued  to  flow  past  Baton 
Rouge  and  New  Orleans. 

Approximately  2,800  years  ago,  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  was  still  flowing  in  the  only  mean- 
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der  belt  it  has  ever  occupied  north  of  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  but  south  of  that  location,  it  adopted 
a  new  course  along  the  western  side  of  the 
Yazoo  Basin  to  near  Vicksburg,  Mississippi 
(No.  1,  Figure  10  [a]).  Between  Vicksburg  and  a 
point  about  mid-way  between  Natchez  and  Ba¬ 
ton  Rouge,  the  river  similarly  adopted  a  new 
course  and  it  rapidly  began  forming  a  major  me¬ 
ander  belt.  South  of  Baton  Rouge,  it  continued 
along  the  route  of  the  former  No.  2  meander 
belt.  Thus,  by  this  time,  essentially  modem  me¬ 
ander  belt  conditions  prevailed  throughout  the 
alluvial  valley  area  with  only  continued  mean¬ 
dering  and  bend  cutoffs  taking  place  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  the  present  time. 

Since  approximately  2,800  years  ago,  the 
deltaic  plain  has  witnessed  the  development  of 
most  if  not  all  of  the  Lafourche  complex,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Bayou  Lafourche  distributary,  and 
the  complete  abandonment  of  the  St.  Bernard 
complex  by  about  1,000  years  ago.  The  modem 
or  birdfoot  delta  of  the  river  (the  Plaquemines 
complex)  began  forming  upon  abandonment  of 
the  St.  Bernard  complex,  and  that  portion  below 
about  Venice,  Louisiana  probably  dates  from  no 
more  than  approximately  500  years  ago.  The 
Atchafalaya  lobe  started  forming  this  century 
after  the  Atchafalaya  Basin,  serving  as  a  sedi¬ 
ment  trap,  filled  sufficiently  that  sediments  be¬ 
gan  moving  into  the  Gulf  in  large  volumes. 

Geoarcheological  Considerations  in  the  Proj¬ 
ect  Area 

To  repeat  for  emphasis  some  aspects  of 
man/land  relationships  mentioned  earlier,  rela¬ 
tive  differences  in  elevation  perhaps  have  been 
the  most  important  landscape  factor  affecting 
human  habitation  through  time.  Without  ques¬ 
tion,  natural  levee  ridges  flanking  streams  or 
water  bodies  and  the  margins  of  terraces  or  up¬ 
lands  that  overlook  the  floodplain  were  the  fa¬ 
vored  locations  for  permanent  settlement.  Pota¬ 
ble  water  availability  obviously  was  the  most 
important  factor,  but  water  in  excess  was  often 
deterministic  in  settlement  patterns.  Large  areas 
of  the  alluvial  valley  floodplain  and  a  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  deltaic  plain  were  seasonally  (or 
permanently)  flooded,  and  afforded  only  tempo- 
raiy  use  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  gathering. 
Natural  levees  along  meander  belts  and  deltaic 


distributaries  were  important  to  Archaic-stage 
Cultures,  but  were  even  more  so  to  late  Forma¬ 
tive-stage  ones.  The  latter  often  required  larger 
tracts  of  infrequently  flooded  and  arable  land  for 
large  villages  and  agriculture. 

Implications  of  the  above-mentioned  rela¬ 
tionships  are  extremely  important  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  report.  A  majority  of  the  project 
items  lie  along  or  close  to  the  highest  natural 
levee  crests,  often  along  or  close  to  abandoned 
channels  or  major  swales  in  point  bar  areas. 
Therefore,  there  is  a  high  probability  that  pre¬ 
historic  sites  could  be  close  to  or  beneath  the 
artificial  flood-control  levees.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  many  artificial  levees  were  con¬ 
structed  well  before  systematic  cultural  re¬ 
sources  surveys  were  conducted,  so  numerous 
site  may  have  gone  unrecorded.  The  levees  also 
closely  follow  the  routes  of  early  historic-period 
roads  and  they  were  important  factors  in  the  lo¬ 
cations  of  plantations. 

Depositional  patterns  in  the  Lower  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley,  coupled  with  the  effects  of  subsi¬ 
dence  and  sea  level  rise,  also  have  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  where  and  when  humans  could  have 
lived  and  subsisted.  For  example,  no  meander 
belts  north  of  Memphis  (or  anywhere  in  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley  for  that  matter)  are 
old  enough  to  have  been  in  existence  in  Paleo- 
Indian  times,  but  it  is  well  established  that  mi¬ 
gratory  hunters  of  that  stage  frequented  the  Late 
Wisconsin-stage  valley  trains.  In  particular,  sites 
of  the  Dalton  Culture  are  widespread  and  could 
be  present  in  the  project  vicinity.  South  of 
Memphis,  buried  Paleo-Indian  sites  possibly  are 
preserved,  but  they  lie  at  increasing  depths 
downvalley  on  the  top  of  the  substratum  or  on 
the  Prairie  complex  surface  beneath  the  deltaic 
plain.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  any  of  these 
would  ever  be  encountered  during  normal  con¬ 
struction  activities. 

South  of  Memphis  in  the  alluvial  valley, 
sites  of  the  Archaic  stage  will  be  restricted  to 
the  older  meander  belts  (Nos.  2  to  6)  and  the 
margins  of  older  landforms.  Late  Archaic  sites 
are  known  to  exist  along  the  margins  of  the  Prai¬ 
rie  complex  surface  in  the  Baton  Rouge  area  and 
along  the  margins  of  the  deltaic  plain.  In  the 
deltaic  plain  proper,  sites  of  this  age  are  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  Teche  complex  and  the  earliest 
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phases  of  the  St.  Bernard  complex,  or  are  pres¬ 
ent  on  Prairie  complex  terrace  remnants.  The 
possibility  of  buried  Late  Archaic  sites  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  high,  based  on  the  significant 
number  of  sites  that  have  already  been  discov¬ 
ered. 

Between  Commerce  and  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana  the  present  course  of  the  Mississippi 
River  (and  hence  most  of  the  project  items)  is 
flanked  by  the  relatively  youngest  deposits  (and 
cutoffs)  of  the  present  (No.  1)  meander  belt. 
Consequently,  while  sites  as  old  as  the  Tchula 
period  may  be  present  within  the  meander  belt, 
none  this  old  is  likely  to  be  located  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  majority  of  the  project  items.  The 
highest  probability  is  that  sites  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  project  items  will  be  of  Baytown  or  younger 
age.  The  ages  of  the  oldest  sites  near  the  river 
decrease  progressively  downstream  into  the 
deltaic  plain  such  that,  south  of  New  Orleans, 
none  older  than  the  late  Mississippi  period 
should  be  present  on  nearsurface  deposits. 

Individual  Project  Items  Located  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  Dis¬ 
trict 

The  following  sections  present  an  overview 
of  the  geology,  physiography,  and  geomorphol¬ 
ogy  of  each  of  the  project  items  contained 
within  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New 
Orleans  District.  In  addition,  these  sections  pre¬ 
sent  brief  goearcheological  interpretations  of  the 
vicinity  surrounding  each  of  the  project  items  in 
light  of  their  geology,  physiography,  and  geo¬ 
morphology. 

Lower  Venice  Second  Lift  (M-10.4-R1  Geology. 
Physiography,  and  Geomorphology 

The  Lower  Venice  Second  Lift  project  item 
(M-10.4-R)  is  located  on  the  west  (right  de¬ 
scending)  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  the 
head  of  Grand  Pass  (U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neer,  Vicksburg  District  1998)  in  Plaquemines 
Parish,  Louisiana  (Figure  2).  The  location  is 
known  as  “The  Jump”  and  it  is  the  site  of  the 
Town  of  Venice,  Louisiana. 


Physiography  and  Geomorphology  in  the  Vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  Project  Item 

The  Lower  Venice  Second  Lift  project  item 
(M-10.4-R)  is  situated  on  the  narrow  but  cultur¬ 
ally  important  natural  levee  of  the  modem  (No. 
1)  Mississippi  River  meander  belt  in  the 
Plaquemines  deltaic  complex.  Grand  Pass  is  a 
typical  Mississippi  River  distributary  and  was 
the  main  element  in  the  historic-period  delta 
lobe  known  as  the  West  Bay  complex.  The  natu¬ 
ral  levee  measures  less  than  1  m  (3.28  ft)  above 
sea  level  and  not  over  1  km  (0.62  mi)  in  width. 
It  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  river  channel 
and  to  the  west  by  interdistributary  wetlands 
that  are  undergoing  serious  decay  due  to  subsi¬ 
dence  and  lack  of  active  river  sedimentation. 
There  has  been  essentially  no  lateral  movement 
of  the  river  channel;  hence,  point  bar  deposits 
are  absent  in  the  Venice  area  (Kolb  1962).  The 
natural  levee  deposits,  which  vary  in  thickness 
from  about  1.5  to  4.6  m  (4.9  to  15.1)  in  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  delta,  overlie  about  24  m  (80  ft)  of 
interdistributary  deposits  which  grade  down¬ 
ward  into  soft,  clayey  prodelta  deposits. 

Grand  Pass  developed  as  a  crevasse  along 
the  Mississippi  River  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
rapidly  forming  a  fan-like  splay  of  alluvium  that 
filled  a  shallow  bay.  The  sedimentary  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  splay  or  lobe  has  been  extensively 
cored  and  studied  and  results  have  been  used  to 
develop  a  detailed  model  of  cyclic  deltaic  sedi¬ 
mentation  (Coleman  and  Gagliano  1964;  Cole¬ 
man  1988).  The  lobe  underwent  a  brief  con¬ 
structional  (progradational)  phase  and  it  is  now 
in  an  advanced  destructional  (transgressive) 
phase.  Virtually  all  of  the  vegetated  wetlands  of 
the  past  century  have  reverted  to  a  shallow  bay 
environment.  Grand  Pass  is  still  open  to  the 
river  but  it  does  not  have  a  significant  discharge. 

Geologic  History  and  Chronology  in  the  Vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  Project  Item 

This  portion  of  the  Plaquemines  deltaic 
complex  probably  formed  between  about  500 
and  1,000  years  ago  as  the  Mississippi  River 
extended  its  course  to  near  the  edge  of  the  Con¬ 
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tinental  Shelf  and  hence  into  relatively  deep 
water  for  the  first  time  during  the  Holocene.  In 
early  historic  times,  the  complex  was  character¬ 
ized  by  the  main  river  passes,  e.g.  Southwest 
and  South  Passes,  and  their  bordering  natural 
levees,  but  interdistributary  wetlands  were 
sparse.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  a 
series  of  crevasses  rapidly  filled  shallow  bays 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  converting  them  into 
extensive  tracts  of  fresh  water  marsh. 

The  Jump  originated  as  a  crevasse  in  1839 
and  Grand  Pass  rapidly  widened  within  a  few 
years  to  about  400  m  (1,312  ft)  and  reached  a 
depth  of  18  m  (60  ft)  (Russell  1936).  The  sys¬ 
tem  obtained  its  maximum  development  about 
1850,  and  by  1880,  Grand  Pass  had  shoaled  to 
only  a  few  meters.  At  the  present  time,  Grand 
Pass  still  is  navigable  by  small  vessels. 

Archeological  Considerations 

Deposits  of  the  project  item  vicinity  techni¬ 
cally  are  old  enough  to  have  been  inhabited  in 
prehistoric  times  during  the  latest  part  of  the 
Mississippi  Period.  It  is  unlikely,  however, 
that  any  settlements  existed  this  far  south  be¬ 
cause  of  the  very  small  size  of  the  natural  levee 
ridge  and  its  proximity  to  the  Gulf  with  its  peri¬ 
odic  high  tides  and  storm  surges.  If  sites  were 
occupied,  they  will  now  be  buried  under  3  to  4 
m  (9.8  to  13.1  ft)  of  more  recent  natural  levee 
deposits.  The  subsidence  rates  are  sufficiently 
high  that  even  historic  structures  built  a  century 
ago  would  be  buried  to  depths  of  at  least  1  to  2 
m  (3.28  to  6.6  ft)  (Kolb  and  Van  Lopik  1958). 

Carrollton  Levee  Enlargement  Borrow  Pit  fM- 
104  to  100.2-L1  Geology.  Physiography,  and 
Geomorpholoev 

The  Carrollton  Levee  Enlargement  Borrow 
Pit  project  item  (M-104  to  100.2-L)  is  located 
on  the  west  (right  descending)  bank  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  about  17.5  km  (10.8  mi)  southeast 
of  New  Orleans  in  Orleans  Parish,  Louisiana 
(U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  1998:  Appendix 
4,  Plate  43).  It  is  situated  on  Twelvemile  Point 
between  River  Miles  81.3  and  82.8  above  Head 
of  Passes  (Plate  43)  (Figure  3). 


Physiography  and  Geomorphology  in  the  Vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  Project  Item 

This  project  item  is  situated  on  historic- 
period  point  bar  accretion  (Hpm])  topography 
between  the  artificial  flood-control  levee  and  the 
bank  of  the  modem  river  channel  in  Mississippi 
River  meander  belt  No.  1 .  The  topography  con¬ 
sists  of  narrow,  parallel  ridges  and  swales  that 
follow  the  trend  of  the  river  channel.  They  have 
been  deposited  by  the  typical  lateral  accretion  of 
some  clays  but  they  consist  mostly  of  silts  and 
fine  sands  during  higher  river  stages  as  the 
channel  has  migrated  slowly  to  the  southeast. 
Elevations  of  the  point  bar  topography  decrease 
toward  the  river  channel  but  range  between 
about  sea  level  and  3  m  (10  ft)  above  that  da¬ 
tum. 

Due  to  the  young  age  of  the  deposits,  a  ve¬ 
neering  of  natural  levee  is  essentially  absent, 
although  the  point  bar  deposits  are  inundated 
during  most  seasonal  high  waters.  In  the  subsur¬ 
face,  mostly  silts  extend  to  a  depth  of  about  9  m 
(29.5  ft)  (the  topstratum)  and  these  are  underlain 
by  mostly  fine  sands  and  silty  sands  (the  sub¬ 
stratum)  that  probably  extend  to  a  depth  of 
about  30  m  (98.4  ft)  (Kolb  1962).  In  turn,  the 
point  bar  deposits  directly  overlie  Pleistocene- 
age  deposits  of  the  Prairie  complex  into  which 
the  modem  river  channel  has  incised  within  the 
narrow  meander  belt  (Saucier  1963,  1994).  All 
Holocene  deltaic  deposits  older  than  the  modem 
meander  belt  have  been  removed  by  migration 
of  the  river  channel. 

As  is  typical  of  many  point  bar  areas,  soils 
of  the  siltier  and  sandier  ridges  and  the  clayey 
swales  in  point  bar  sequences  are  not  separately 
delineated  because  of  scale  limitations  of  the 
soils  mapping.  Rather,  the  zone  simply  is 
mapped  as  a  combination  of  Commerce  (silt 
loam)  and  Sharkey  (clay)  soils  that  are  fre¬ 
quently  flooded  (Trahan  1989). 

Geologic  History  and  Chronology  in  the  Vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  Project  Item 

Earlier  than  about  4,800  years,  the  area  of 
the  project  item  was  open  Gulf  water.  The  first 
Mississippi  River  sedimentation  (early  St.  Ber- 
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nard  complex)  affected  the  area  approximately 
4,800  years  ago,  converting  the  landscape  into 
an  intratidal  wetland.  The  first  deltaic  distribu- 
taiy  in  the  project  item  area  did  not  appear, 
however,  until  about  2,500  years  ago  when  the 
Metairie  Bayou  lobe  of  the  late  St.  Bernard 
complex  formed  (Frazier  1967).  A  branch  of 
that  lobe,  known  as  Unknown  Bayou,  developed 
along  a  route  trending  from  near  the  Vieux 
Carre  area  of  New  Orleans  to  near  River  Mile 
78.0  and  thence  eastward  along  the  route  of  the 
present  river  channel  to  the  project  item  area 
and  on  toward  the  east  along  the  route  of  the 
later  Bayou  LaLoutre.  While  a  distributary  ca¬ 
pable  of  building  a  natural  levee  ridge  of  modest 
size,  it  never  carried  a  large  part  of  the  total  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  river. 

About  2,200  years  ago  (Saucier  1963),  the 
Mississippi  River  abandoned  the  Unknown 
Bayou  course  and  a  new  one  formed  from  the 
Vieux  Carre  area  eastward  along  the  present 
river  channel  to  the  Bayou  LaLoutre  distributary 
where  it  entered  that  distributary  and  expanded 
it  significantly  into  a  major  river  outlet.  Perhaps 
because  of  a  crevasse  during  a  major  flood, 
about  1,300  years  ago  the  river  diverted  from 
the  Bayou  LaLoutre  system  at  the  location  of 
the  project  item  and  it  began  flowing  upstream 
(its  present  westward  direction)  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  abandoned  channel  to  about  River 
Mile  78.0  (English  Turn  Bend).  At  that  point,  it 
then  began  flowing  to  the  south  and  southwest 
along  its  present  route.  Thus,  this  marked  the 
establishment  of  the  present  river  channel 
downstream  from  New  Orleans. 

Probably  within  a  few  hundred  years  after 
1,300  years  ago,  the  river  expanded  its  channel 
to  accommodate  full  river  discharge.  Accompa¬ 
nying  this  was  the  beginning  of  lateral  channel 
migration,  producing  the  zone  of  point  bar  ac¬ 
cretion  that  has  continued  expanding  on 
Twelvemile  Point  until  the  present  time.  Based 
on  the  position  of  the  1830  meander  line  that  is 
essentially  along  the  route  of  the  present  flood- 
control  levee,  all  of  the  accretion  in  the  batture 
zone  is  no  more  than  about  170  years  old. 


Archeological  Considerations 

Archeological  sites  dating  from  the  Paleo- 
Indian  or  Early  Archaic  stages  conceivably 
could  have  been  present  on  the  buried  Pleisto¬ 
cene  surface  beneath  the  project-item  location, 
but  they  would  have  been  destroyed  either  by 
river  channel  scorning  or  erosion  during  the 
Holocene  sea  level  rise.  During  the  interval 
from  about  4,800  to  about  2,500  years  ago,  no 
deltaic  distributaries  are  believed  to  have  been 
present  and  Archaic-stage  settlements  would  not 
have  been  possible  in  interdistributary  wetlands. 
Between  about  2,500  and  1,300  years  ago,  pre¬ 
historic  habitation  of  the  early  and  middle  For¬ 
mative  stages  could  have  taken  place  along  dis¬ 
tributaries  that  trended  through  the  vicinity  of 
the  project  item.  Beginning  about  1,300  years 
ago,  however,  lateral  channel  migration  would 
have  progressively  reworked  the  older  deltaic 
deposits  and  destroyed  any  trace  of  prehistoric 
activity.  No  evidence  of  cultural  activity  dating 
from  earlier  than  1830  will  be  preserved  in  the 
immediate  project-item  location:  even  early 
historic  sites  will  be  situated  outside  of  the  bat¬ 
ture  area  at  this  location. 

Carrollton  Levee  Enlargement  (M-104-100.2-L). 
New  Orleans  District  Floodwall  (M-102.9-D. 
and  Jefferson  Heights  Levee  (M-104.3-L)  Geol¬ 
ogy.  Physiography,  and  Geomorphology 

These  three  items,  involving  a  levee  en¬ 
largement,  floodwall,  and  concrete  slope  pave¬ 
ment,  are  located  along  the  left  descending  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  Carrollton  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  (Or¬ 
leans  Parish)  and  in  adjacent  Jefferson  Parish 
(Figure  3).  The  items  flank  the  river  channel 
along  its  Carrollton  and  Greenville  Bends  Pass 
(U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineer,  Vicksburg  Dis¬ 
trict  1998). 

Physiography  and  Geomorphology  in  the  Vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  Project  Items 

The  project  items  are  situated  along  the 
natural  levee  crest  of  the  modem  Mississippi 
River  meander  belt  (No.  1)  in  the  deltaic  plain. 
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The  natural  levee  is  essentially  flat  with  only  a 
slight  slope  away  from  the  river.  Elevations 
range  from  about  2  to  6  m  (6.5  to  19.7  ft),  in¬ 
creasing  in  a  downstream  direction  due  to  the 
histoiy  of  bend  migration  in  the  area. 

Along  the  northern  part  of  the  project  item 
reach,  or  downstream  to  about  River  Mile  102.7, 
natural  levee  deposits  measure  about  4.6  m  (15 
ft)  in  thickness  and  they  overlie  a  Holocene  se¬ 
quence  of  deltaic  and  near-deltaic  deposits  laid 
down  in  prodelta,  bay-sound,  intradelta,  and  in¬ 
terdistributary  environments  (Kolb  1962).  These 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  soft  to  stiff  clays,  silty 
clays,  and  fine  sands.  In  that  area,  the  buried 
weathered  horizon  of  the  Prairie  complex  sur¬ 
face  lies  at  a  depth  of  about  22.8  to  24.4  m  (75 
to  80  ft).  Along  the  southern  part  of  the  project 
item  reach,  sandy  point  bar  deposits  originating 
from  lateral  channel  migration  underlie  the  natu¬ 
ral  levee  deposits  and  extend  to  a  depth  of  about 
45.7  m  (150  ft)  at  which  point  Prairie-complex 
deposits  are  encountered  (Saucier  1963,  1994). 

Soils  of  the  natural  levee  have  been 
mapped  as  Commerce  silt  loam  (Trahan  1989) 
and  they  support  a  dense  urban  population. 
These  occur  on  the  landward  site  of  the  artificial 
flood-control  levee  and  probably  also  beneath 
the  levee  itself.  On  the  batture  side  of  the  levee, 
the  soils  have  been  mapped  as  undifferentiated 
Commerce  and  Sharkey  soils  and  no  doubt  have 
been  altered  during  historic  times. 

Geologic  History  and  Chronology  in  the  Vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  Project  Items 

Post-glacial  rising  seas  first  transgressed 
across  the  Prairie  complex  surface  about  8,000 
to  7,000  years  ago,  transforming  the  area  from  a 
terrestrial  to  a  marine  environment.  Open  Gulf 
waters  south  of  a  large  barrier  island  (Saucier 
1963)  characterized  the  area  until  about  4,800 
years  ago.  At  that  time,  the  first  Mississippi 
River  sedimentation  (early  St.  Bernard  complex) 
affected  the  area,  converting  the  landscape  into 
an  intratidal  wetland.  The  first  deltaic  distribu¬ 
tary  in  the  area  of  the  proposed  project  items, 
however,  did  not  appear  until  about  2,500  years 
ago  when  the  Metairie  Bayou/Bayou  Sauvage 
lobe  of  the  late  St.  Bernard  complex  formed 
(Frazier  1967).  A  distributary,  originating  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kenner,  Louisiana  (about  River  Mile 


113),  trended  along  the  approximate  present 
course  of  the  river  past  the  project  items  and 
thence  southward  along  the  Bayou  Barataria  (or 
Bayou  des  Families)  ridge  south  of  New  Orleans 
(Saucier  1963). 

By  about  1,300  years  ago,  the  Mississippi 
River  had  abandoned  the  late  St.  Bernard  com¬ 
plex  (including  the  Metairie  Bayou  and  Bayou 
Barataria  lobes)  and  had  established  its  present 
route  through  the  New  Orleans  area.  The  river 
channel  past  the  project  items  enlarged  greatly, 
destroying  much  of  the  earlier  distributary  sys¬ 
tem.  With  establishment  of  the  full-flow  chan¬ 
nel,  individual  river  bends  started  to  increase 
their  meander  amplitude  and  migrate  slightly  in 
a  downstream  direction.  This  has  progressively 
produced  the  appreciable  zones  of  point  bar  ac¬ 
cretion  on  Nine  Mile  Point  south  of  the 
Carrollton  Bend  and  along  the  south  half  of  the 
project  item  reach. 

River  channel  migration  trends  of  the  past 
millennium  have  continued  into  the  historic  pe¬ 
riod.  The  Carrollton  Bend  has  attempted  to  shift 
eastward  (downstream),  prompting  artificial 
bank  stabilization  in  the  form  of  the  Carrollton 
Bend  Revetment  to  protect  the  artificial  levee 
and  adjacent  urban  areas  from  erosion.  In  con¬ 
trast,  appreciable  bank  accretion  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  batture  area  has  occurred  along  the 
left  bank  below  River  Mile  102  along  the 
Greenville  Bend. 

Archeological  Considerations 

Archeological  sites  dating  from  the  Paleo- 
Indian  or  Early  Archaic  stages  conceivably 
could  have  been  present  on  the  buried  Pleisto¬ 
cene  surface  beneath  the  project  item  location, 
but  they  would  have  been  destroyed  either  by 
river  channel  scouring  or  erosion  during  the 
Holocene  sea  level  rise.  During  the  interval 
from  about  4,800  to  about  2,500  years  ago,  no 
deltaic  distributaries  are  believed  to  have  been 
present  and  Archaic  Stage  settlements  would  not 
have  been  possible  in  the  interdistributary  wet¬ 
lands.  Between  about  2,500  and  1,300  years 
ago,  prehistoric  habitation  of  the  early  and  mid¬ 
dle  Formative  stages  could  have  taken  place 
along  the  distributary  that  trended  past  the  proj¬ 
ect  items.  However,  most  of  the  natural  levees 
of  the  distributary  have  been  destroyed  by  sub- 
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sequent  channel  movement,  and  any  that  may 
have  survived  will  be  buried  by  later  natural 
levee  deposits  to  a  depth  of  2  to  3  m  (6.5  to  9.8 
ft). 

Archeological  sites  dating  from  the  late 
Formative  Stage  (Mississippi  Period)  could  be 
present  at  or  near  the  present  ground  surface 
along  the  natural  levee  crests  at  the  project  items 
since  the  levees  had  probably  reached  their  ap¬ 
proximate  present  height  by  about  1,000  to  800 
years  ago.  Similarly,  sites  dating  form  the 
Protohistoric  Period  could  be  present  since  it  is 
known  that  Native  Americans  frequented  and 
inhabited  the  river  banks  in  the  deltaic  plain  area 
during  the  time  of  early  European  settlement 
(Giardino  1984). 

Carville  to  Marchand  Levee  Enlargement  and 
Concrete  Slone  Pavement  &  Borrow  PitCM-189 
to  M-181-L1,  Hohen-Solms  to  Modeste  Levee 
Enlargement  CM- 185  to  M-179-R1.  Alhambra  to 
Hohen-Solms  Concrete  Slope  Paving  (M-191  to 
M- 185-10  (2  items'),  and  the  Baton  Rouge  Front 
Levee  (M-205  to  M-198.5-R) 

These  items  are  located  along  both  the  right 
and  left  descending  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
River  between  River  Miles  179  and  216  in  As¬ 
cension,  East  Baton  Rouge,  and  Iberville  Par¬ 
ishes,  Louisiana  (Figure  4).  This  reach  of  59.2 
km  (37  mi)  is  situated  between  a  point  about  4.5 
km  (2.8  mi)  northwest  of  Donaldsonville  and  a 
point  approximately  10.0  km  (6.2  mi)  east- 
northeast  of  Plaquemine,  Louisiana  (U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Vicksburg  District  1998). 

Physiography  and  Geomorphology  in  the  Vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  Project  Items 

All  of  the  project  items  are  situated  in  the 
deltaic  plain  along  the  crest  of  the  natural  levee 
ridge  of  the  modem  (No.  1)  meander  belt  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  backslope  of  the  natural 
levee  extends  landward  for  several  kilometers 
from  the  project  items.  A  batture  from  less  than 
100  m  (328  ft)  to  more  than  1  km  (3,281  ft)  in 
width  separates  the  project  items  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  river  channel.  Along  the  levee  crest,  eleva¬ 
tions  range  from  slightly  above  to  slightly  below 
7.6  m  (25  ft)  and  the  terrain  is  flat.  In  contrast, 
the  batture,  which  represents  almost  entirely 
historic  period  point  bar  accretion  with  a  mini¬ 


mal  natural  levee  veneer,  measures  up  to  1.5  m 
(5  ft)  higher  and  exhibits  pronounced  ridges  and 
swales  that  trend  parallel  to  the  river  channel. 

Natural  levee  deposits,  averaging  about  4.5 
m  (15  ft)  in  thickness,  overlie  older  Holocene 
deltaic  deposits  (e.g.,  backswamp)  along  less 
than  five  percent  of  the  cumulative  length  of  the 
project  items  (Saucier  1969,  1994).  Along  the 
remaining  95  percent,  the  levee  deposits  overlie 
Holocene-age  point  bar  accretion  which  extends 
to  a  depth  well  in  excess  of  30  m  (100  ft). 
Where  backswamp  is  present,  it  averages  about 
30  m  (100  ft)  thick  and  it  is  underlain  by  a  thick 
mass  of  coarse-grained  substratum  deposits. 
Where  point  bar  is  present,  the  deposits  extend 
to  a  depth  of  30  to  40  m  (100  to  131  ft)  and  they 
also  are  underlain  by  substratum  deposits.  In 
both  areas,  the  substratum  is  unconformably 
separated  from  the  Prairie  complex  deposits  at  a 
depth  of  about  46  to  61  m  (150  to  200  ft). 

Soils  of  the  natural  levee  backslopes,  and 
presumably  beneath  the  project  items  per  se 
have  been  mapped  as  a  mixture  of  Commerce 
silt  loam,  Commerce  silty  clay  loam,  Vacherie 
silt  loam,  Mhoon  silty  clay  loam,  Sharkey  silty 
clay  loam,  and  Sharkey  clay.  These  are  some¬ 
what  poorly  drained  and  moderately  slowly 
permeable  soils.  On  the  point  bar  deposits  of  the 
batture  areas,  the  soils  have  been  mapped  only 
as  Convent  association  or  loamy  alluvial  land 
and  they  are  described  as  somewhat  poorly 
drained  and  frequently  flooded  (Dance  et  al. 
1968;  Spicer,  Dance,  and  Hargroder  1976). 

Geologic  History  and  Chronology  of  the  Project 
Items 

All  of  the  project  items  are  situated  above 
the  entrenched  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River 
that  has  been  incised  into  Pleistocene  deposits 
(Prairie  complex)  during  one  or  more  glacial- 
stage  low  sea  level  stands.  The  overlying  sub¬ 
stratum  deposits  represent  glacial  outwash  laid 
down  during  rising  sea  level,  terminating  about 
12,000  to  11,000  years  ago.  The  Mississippi 
River  switched  from  a  braided  to  a  meandering 
or  anastomosing  regime  at  that  time,  marking 
the  beginning  of  the  accumulation  of  sediments 
in  a  backswamp  environment.  Until  about  4,800 
years  ago,  with  the  Mississippi  River  meander 
belt  on  the  west  side  of  its  alluvial  valley, 
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backswamp  deposits  accumulated  across  the 
entire  project  item  area.  Only  minor  valley 
tributaries  may  have  extended  themselves  onto 
the  floodplain  and  flowed  south  to  the  Gulf. 

Beginning  with  an  upstream  diversion 
about  4,800  years  ago,  the  river  began  enlarging 
a  course  through  the  general  project  item  area 
and  constructing  a  meander  belt  (No.  2)  (Saucier 
1994).  As  the  meander  belt  developed,  lateral 
shifting  of  the  river  channel  began  replacing 
backswamp  deposits  with  point  bar  deposits.  For 
perhaps  a  thousand  years,  the  process  was  rela¬ 
tively  slow  since  some  river  flow  also  was  being 
discharged  through  the  Teche  trunk  channel 
(No.  3)  into  the  Teche  delta  complex  to  the 
west.  About  3,800  years  ago,  the  Teche  system 
became  inactive  and  full-flow  conditions  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  channel  past  the  Plaquemine/White 
Castle,  Louisiana  area.  Certainly  this  signifi¬ 
cantly  increased  the  rate  of  meandering  and 
probably  a  majority  of  point  bar  deposits  post¬ 
date  that  event.  An  exception  may  be  a  some¬ 
what  anomalous  zone  of  point  bar  along  the  left 
bank  between  River  Miles  182  and  187.  The 
morphology  of  the  ridges  and  swales  and  the 
unusual  fineness  of  the  deposits  (Saucier  1969) 
suggest  deposition  by  a  smaller  channel  such  as 
may  have  existed  between  about  4,800  and 
3,800  years  ago.  About  3,000  to  2,800  years 
ago,  another  upstream  diversion  meant  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  No.  2  meander  belt  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  No.  1  meander  belt.  While  this  had 
important  implications  upstream,  it  was  not  sig¬ 
nificant  in  the  project  area  since  no  channel 
changes  took  place. 

As  pointed  out  above,  the  batture  is  essen¬ 
tially  coincident  with  channel  migration  (and 
hence  point  bar  accumulation)  in  historic  times. 
In  most  of  the  project  item  area,  the  flood- 
control  levee  was  constructed  immediately  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  1830  bankline.  While  the  battures 
have  not  been  artificially  modified  with  bank 
protection,  point  bar  growth  has  probably  effec¬ 
tively  ceased  because  revetments  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  banks  have  prevented  further  channel  mi¬ 
gration. 

Archeological  Considerations 

Initial  human  presence  in  the  project  item 
area  probably  coincided  with  the  end  of  Missis¬ 


sippi  River  glacial  outwash  deposition  and  the 
beginnings  of  widespread  backswamp  condi¬ 
tions.  Thus,  it  is  believed  that  very  few  opportu¬ 
nities  for  permanent  settlement  occurred  and 
conditions  were  not  suitable  for  Paleo-Indian 
subsistence.  Similar  conditions  probably  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  Archaic  Stage  as  well. 
The  first  landscapes  suitable  for  significant 
habitation  probably  materialized  about  3,000 
years  ago  when  natural  levees  along  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  meander  belt  reached  modest  size. 
Any  sites  that  may  have  been  occupied  earlier 
than  about  1 ,500  years  ago,  however,  likely  will 
be  buried  by  subsequent  levee  growth.  Sites  of 
the  middle  to  late  Formative  Stage  could  be  pre¬ 
sent  at  or  near  the  surface,  especially  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  the  flood-control  levees  lie  adjacent 
to  a  cutbank  and  historic-period  point  bar  accre¬ 
tion  is  absent,  e.g.,  at  the  Baton  Rouge  Front 
Levee  Borrow  Pit. 

The  Baton  Rouge  Front  Levee  fM-230-L'l 

This  single  item  is  located  along  the  left 
descending  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  at 
River  Mile  230  in  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish, 
Louisiana  (Figure  4).  More  specifically,  it  lies 
within  about  150  m  (492  ft)  of  the  river’s  edge 
near  the  intersection  of  1st  Street  and  Florida 
Blvd.  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Baton  Rouge 
(U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineer,  Vicksburg  Dis¬ 
trict  1998). 

Physiography  and  Geomorphology  in  the  Vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  Project  Item 

The  project  item  is  situated  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Mississippi  River  deltaic  plain  im¬ 
mediately  adjacent  to  the  edge  of  the  Pleisto¬ 
cene  Prairie  complex  (terrace).  The  flood- 
control  levee  occupies  a  narrow  bench  of  Holo¬ 
cene  alluvium  between  the  river  and  the  low 
terrace  erosional  escarpment.  The  levee  and  es¬ 
carpment  merge  toward  the  north  at  the  item 
location  and  they  progressively  diverge  toward 
the  south  as  the  levee  trends  toward  the  south- 
southwest  and  the  escarpment  trends  toward  the 
south-southeast. 

The  Holocene  floodplain  (bench)  on  which 
the  levee  is  constructed  has  an  elevation  ranging 
between  about  9.1  and  10.7  m  (30  and  35  ft) 
whereas  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  terrace 
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measures  between  about  15.2  and  16.7  m  (50 
and  55  ft).  The  floodplain  is  essentially  flat 
while  the  terrace  margin  has  been  slightly  dis¬ 
sected  by  surface  runoff.  Geologic  mapping  in 
the  project  item  area  (Saucier  1969,  1994)  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  floodplain  is  underlain  by  about  3 
m  (10  ft)  of  natural  levee  deposits  which,  in 
turn,  are  underlain  by  about  24  m  (80  ft)  of  a 
“dirty”  backswamp  sequence.  The  latter  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  Mississippi  River  overbank 
sediments  (mostly  clays)  and  slope  wash  from 
the  adjacent  terrace  (mixed  clays,  silts,  and  fine 
sands).  A  thick  mass  of  substratum  sand  and 
gravel  underlies  the  backswamp  sequence  and  it 
extends  to  the  eroded  Pleistocene  surface  that  is 
encountered  at  a  depth  of  about  91  m  (300  ft)  in 
the  area. 

The  terrace  is  underlain  by  about  12  m  (40 
ft)  of  heavily  oxidized  and  weathered  clays  and 
silts  underlain  by  at  least  80  m  (262  ft)  of  sands 
and  sands  and  gravels.  The  particular  deposi- 
tional  environment(s)  of  the  sediments  underly¬ 
ing  the  terrace  have  not  been  determined,  but 
predominantly  they  are  old  fluvial  deposits  of 
the  Mississippi  River  or  smaller  streams  drain¬ 
ing  higher  terraces  to  the  north. 

Soils  of  the  floodplain  have  been  mapped 
as  loamy  alluvial  land  and  Mhoon  soils  (Dance 
et  al.  1968)  subject  to  inundation  during  high 
river  stages.  Considering  the  area  is  an  urban 
landscape,  all  soils  have  been  heavily  disturbed 
and  there  has  been  some  artificial  filling.  Loring 
silt  loam  is  the  dominant  soil  of  the  terrace  sur¬ 
face  and  its  presence  suggests  a  thin  capping  of 
weathered  and  leached  loess  on  top  of  the  flu¬ 
vial  deposits. 

Geologic  History  and  Chronology  of  the  Project 
Item 

During  the  Middle  Wisconsinan  Stage 
about  60,000  to  30,000  years  ago,  the  Prairie 
complex  surface  extended  westward  completely 
across  the  Mississippi  alluvial  valley.  With  on¬ 
set  of  the  subsequent  Late  Wisconsin  glaciation 
and  falling  sea  level,  the  river  entrenched  itself 
in  excess  of  30  m  (98  ft)  into  the  Prairie  com¬ 
plex  deposits  and  progressively  widened  its 
valley  to  near  its  present  extent.  In  doing  so,  it 
laid  down  and  reworked  the  glacial  outwash  that 
constitutes  the  substratum. 


With  waning  of  the  Late  Wisconsin  glacia¬ 
tion  about  12,000  years  ago,  a  braided-stream 
regime  and  outwash  deposition  ended  and  an 
anastomosing  and  meandering  regime  and  top- 
stratum  deposition  began.  Continued  sea  level 
rise,  eventually  to  its  present  level,  shallowed 
the  river’s  gradient,  allowing  progressive  valley 
alluviation  and  aggradation  mainly  in  a  backs¬ 
wamp  environment.  This  continued  until  about 
4,800  years  ago,  with  the  river  being  on  the 
western  side  of  its  valley.  At  that  time,  because 
of  an  upstream  diversion,  the  river  shifted  to  the 
far  eastern  side  of  its  valley  and  began  forming  a 
meander  belt  (No.  2)  past  Baton  Rouge;  how¬ 
ever,  it  did  so  at  a  level  slightly  lower  than  the 
terrace  surface.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  river 
channel  eroded  the  terrace  margin  to  where  it  is 
today. 

The  Mississippi  River  has  remained  in  its 
approximate  present  position,  evolving  from  the 
No.  2  into  the  No.  1  meander  belt  in  response  to 
upstream  channel  changes.  With  thick  erosion- 
resistant  Prairie  complex  deposits  in  the  Baton 
Rouge  area  flanking  the  river  on  the  east  and 
thick  clayey  backswamp  deposits  on  the  west, 
the  river  has  been  largely  unable  to  meander. 
Hence,  point  bar  accretion  is  largely  absent  and 
is  it  encountered  only  south  of  the  project-item 
area. 

Archeological  Considerations 

During  the  Paleo-Indian  Stage,  landscape 
and  environmental  conditions  of  the  waning 
outwash  deposition  (uppermost  substratum)  be¬ 
neath  the  Holocene  floodplain  would  not  have 
been  conducive  to  either  permanent  habitation 
or  site  preservation.  In  an  analogous  manner, 
Archaic  Stage  settlement  in  the  backswamp  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  floodplain  area  would  have 
been  highly  unlikely  if  not  essentially  impossi¬ 
ble.  On  the  other  hand,  Formative-Stage  habita¬ 
tion  theoretically  could  have  taken  place  on  the 
natural  levee  flanking  the  river  because  it  was 
well  developed  by  that  time.  Considered  in  an¬ 
other  way,  however,  it  is  illogical  that  any  per¬ 
manent  settlement  would  have  taken  place  on 
the  occasionally  flooded  natural  levees  with  the 
much  more  attractive  and  flood-free  terrace  sur¬ 
face  being  immediately  adjacent.  It  is  evident 
that  the  terrace  margin  rather  than  the  floodplain 
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has  been  an  extremely  favorable  location  for 
permanent  settlements  since  at  least  the  Middle 
Archaic  Period  (Saunders  1994;  Weinstein 
1994).  Hence,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  any  pre¬ 
historic  cultural  resources  exist  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  project  item.  The  rich  floral  and 
faunal  resources  of  the  locale  were  probably 
heavily  exploited  but  without  actual  habitation. 

Fifth  Louisiana  Levee  District  Levee  Enlarge¬ 
ment  (M-3 19  to  M-317-R'l 

This  project  item  is  located  along  the  right 
descending  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  be¬ 
tween  River  Miles  317.0  and  319.5  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Concordia  Parish,  Louisiana  (Figure 
5).  It  lies  immediately  south  of  the  small  com¬ 
munity  of  Black  Hawk  and  its  south  end  is  about 
4  km  (2.5  mi)  upstream  from  the  Old  River 
Control  Structure  (Low  Sill  Structure)  (Plate 
36). 

Physiography  and  Geomorphology  in  the  Vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  Project  Item 

The  project  item  is  situated  at  the  extreme 
southern  end  of  the  Mississippi  alluvial  valley 
only  a  short  distance  upstream  from  the  head  of 
the  Atchafalaya  River.  The  Atchafalaya  River 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  deltaic  plain  to  the 
south.  It  is  located  in  the  modem  (No.  1)  mean¬ 
der  belt  of  the  Mississippi  River  only  8  to  10  km 
(5.0  to  6.2  mi)  from  the  eastern  valley  wall. 

The  project  item  overlies  a  well-developed 

4.6  to  6.1  m  (15  to  20  ft)  thick  Mississippi  River 
natural  levee  (Saucier  1969,  1994).  From  about 
River  Miles  319.5  to  318.6  and  from  317.8  to 
317.0,  the  levee  overlies  a  thick  backswamp  se¬ 
quence  with  a  historic-period  bankline  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  east.  However,  from  River  Miles 

318.6  to  317.8,  the  natural  levee  overlies  the 
western  edge  of  a  zone  of  point  bar  deposits  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  historic  period  river  bend  that 
migrated  just  beyond  (west)  of  the  project  item 
location  and  eroded  into  the  backswamp  depos¬ 
its. 

The  natural  levee  ridge  at  the  project  item 
has  a  mean  elevation  of  about  16.7  m  (55  ft). 
Longitudinally,  the  ridge  is  generally  flat;  how¬ 
ever,  laterally  away  from  the  flood-control  levee 
toward  the  west,  the  surface  slopes  downward 
about  4.6  m  (15  ft)  within  a  distance  of  about  1 


km  (3,281  ft),  whereas  to  the  east,  the  surface 
drops  abruptly  about  3.0  m  (10  ft)  at  the  former 
bankline.  Beneath  and  to  the  west  of  the  flood- 
control  levee,  the  soil  of  the  natural  levee  is  uni¬ 
formly  the  occasionally-flooded  Bruin  silt  loam 
(Martin  1988).  On  the  point  bar  deposits  to  the 
east  of  the  flood-control  levee,  the  soils  are  fre¬ 
quently  flooded  and  have  been  identified  as 
Commerce  and  Bruin  soils. 

Holocene  backswamp  deposits  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  item  area  vary  in  thickness  from  about  15.2 
to  21.3  m  (50  to  70  ft).  The  only  exception  is  at 
the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  project  item 
where  the  deposits  apparently  overlie  the  buried 
meander  belt  of  upland  drainage  that  entered  the 
alluvial  valley  and  flowed  south  as  a  basin 
drainage  feature  (Saucier  1969).  In  that  area,  the 
backswamp  deposits  are  only  about  9.1  m  (30  ft) 
thick.  Beneath  the  backswamp  and  old  meander 
belt  deposits,  the  Pleistocene  substratum  sands 
and  gravels  vary  in  thickness  from  about  21.3  to 
>30.5  m  (70  to  >100  ft)  and  overlie  eroded 
strata  of  Tertiary  age. 

Geologic  History  and  Chronology  of  the  Project 
Item 

During  at  least  five  Pleistocene  glacial 
stages,  including  the  Late  Wisconsinan,  the 
Mississippi  River  incised  into  Tertiary  strata 
due  to  a  combination  of  regime  changes  and  sea 
level  effects.  In  all  cases,  it  scoured  the  sub- 
alluvial  surface  while  depositing  and  reworking 
a  thick  sequence  of  alluvium.  The  most  recent 
Pleistocene  alluvial  deposits  date  to  the  waning 
of  the  Laurentide  ice  sheet  between  about 
20,000  and  12,000  years  ago.  After  12,000  years 
ago,  with  the  river  flowing  in  a  meandering  re¬ 
gime,  it  has  deposited  the  thick  mass  of  fine¬ 
grained  sediments  in  a  backswamp  environment. 

Before  about  4,800  years  ago,  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  was  flowing  along  the  western  side 
of  its  valley,  meaning  that  backswamp  extended 
uninterrupted  across  the  project-item  vicinity  to 
the  eastern  valley  wall.  The  meander  belt  in  the 
vicinity  was  one  believed  to  represent  the  com¬ 
bined  flow  of  upland  tributaries,  e.g.,  the  Yazoo 
River,  that  flowed  southward  through  the  valley 
to  the  Gulf.  Approximately  4,800  years  ago, 
however,  the  Mississippi  River  adopted  a  mean¬ 
der  belt  (No.  2)  farther  east  near  the  center  of 
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the  valley,  but  this  apparently  did  not  preclude  a 
backswamp  environment  in  the  project-item 
area.  The  first  significant  change  did  not  take 
place  until  about  2,800  years  ago  when,  due  to 
an  upstream  diversion,  the  river  adopted  a 
course  and  began  building  a  meander  belt  along 
its  present  route  (No.  1). 

Since  2,800  years  ago,  the  river  has  wid¬ 
ened  its  meander  belt,  creating  a  zone  of  point 
bar  accretion  and  forming  several  cutoffs.  Dur¬ 
ing  most  of  that  time,  the  river  was  probably 
slightly  farther  east  than  at  present.  The  pattern 
of  historic  period  channels  (Mississippi  River 
Commission  1938)  suggests  that  the  river  first 
established  a  position  with  its  western  bankline 
along  the  flood-control  levee  past  the  project- 
item  area  during  the  late  1 7th  to  early  1 8th  cen- 
tuiy.  River  meandering  caused  the  Homochitto 
Cutoff  northeast  of  Black  Hawk  in  1776.  As  a 
consequence,  an  altered  meandering  pattern 
caused  the  river  to  cut  slightly  farther  west  by 
1830,  causing  the  zone  of  point  bar  that  extends 
west  of  the  flood-control  levee  as  discussed 
above.  This  was  a  brief  episode,  because  by  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  the  river  had  meandered 
more  than  a  kilometer  to  the  east,  extending  the 
zone  of  point  bar  accretion.  Since  then,  the  river 
has  begun  a  trend  back  toward  the  west,  but  has 
not  approached  the  early  eighteenth  century 
bankline  past  the  project  item  area.  Construction 
of  the  Palmetto  and  Coochie  Revetments  in  the 
1950s  has  helped  stabilize  the  river  channel  and 
prevent  further  westward  migration. 

Archeological  Considerations 

Evidence  of  Paleo-Indian  and  Early  Ar¬ 
chaic  Cultures  in  the  project  item  area  would  be 
restricted  to  the  uppermost  part  of  the  substra¬ 
tum  or  the  lower  part  of  the  backswamp  se¬ 
quence,  both  representing  unfavorable  environ¬ 
ments  for  human  habitation  and/or  site  preser¬ 
vation.  Middle  Archaic  sites  could  have  been 
occupied  on  the  buried  meander  belt,  but  its 
depth  of  burial  would  preclude  detection  and 
investigation.  A  generally  hostile  environment 
would  prevail  until  at  least  2,800  years  ago 
when  natural  levees  started  forming  on  top  of 
the  thick  backswamp  sequence.  Formative  Stage 
Cultures  could  have  occupied  sites  along  the 
river  channel  after  that  time,  but  those  older 


than  about  1,000  years  likely  will  be  buried  by 
at  least  a  meter.  Sites  between  about  2,800  years 
ago  and  the  historic  period  could  be  present  in 
the  vicinity  but  would  not  be  highly  probable 
along  the  project-item  per  se  since  it  was  proba¬ 
bly  not  the  river  bankline  until  early  historic 
times.  The  bankline  would  have  been  more  fa¬ 
vorable  for  habitation  than  a  location  on  the 
levee  backslope. 

Flora,  Fauna,  and  Climate  of  the  Project 
Area 

The  following  sections  provide  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  environment  characteristic  of 
the  proposed  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
New  Orleans  District  project  items.  It  includes 
information  on  the  flora,  fauna,  and  climate  of 
the  region  as  it  relates  to  the  prehistoric  and 
early  historic  utilization  of  the  landscape.  The 
data  presented  herein  serve  as  a  backdrop 
against  which  to  evaluate  cultural  materials 
relative  the  evolution  of  the  natural  landscape  as 
discussed  above.  While  it  is  not  feasible  to 
cover  each  and  every  environmental  zone  within 
the  project  area  in  great  detail,  wide-scale  cli¬ 
matic,  faunal,  and  floral  information  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  proposed  project  areas  have  been 
divided  into  two  major  sections  based  upon 
similarities  in  floral,  faunal,  and  climatic  data; 
however,  some  of  the  floral  and  faunal  species 
discussed  below  may  be  found  in  both  areas. 
These  sections  are  regionally  based,  with  one 
comprising  the  southernmost  and  mid-latitude 
parishes,  and  the  other  compromising  the  north¬ 
ernmost  parishes  of  the  project  area.  Each  sec¬ 
tion  is  discussed  separately  below. 

The  Southern  and  East-Central  Louisiana  Proj¬ 
ect  Areas 

The  portions  of  the  current  project  area  that 
fall  within  southern  and  east-central  Louisiana 
include  Ascension,  Iberville,  East  Baton  Rouge, 
Orleans,  and  Plaquemines  Parishes.  They  are 
discussed  together  due  to  their  similarity  in  flo¬ 
ral,  faunal,  and  climatic  data. 

Flora 

The  flora  of  the  flood  plains  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  within  southern  and  east-central 
Louisiana  consists  of  a  complex  mosaic  of  tree 
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species  (Table  1).  As  defined  by  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters  (1975),  the  Black  Willow, 
Cottonwood,  Eastern  Sycamore-Sweetgum-Elm, 
Sweetgum,  Sweetgum-Oak,  Hackberry-Elm- 
Ash,  Overcup  Oak-Bitter  Pecan,  and  Cypress- 
Tupelo  forest  types  encompass  large  parts  of  the 
flood  plains  within  this  segment  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  Of  these,  the  Hackberry-Elm-Ash, 
and  Eastern  Sycamore-Sweetgum-Elm  forest 
types  account  for  over  half  of  the  forested  areas. 
Also,  scrub  forms  a  locally  significant  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  vegetation  cover,  particularly  in  re¬ 
cently  cleared  areas  (Klimas  1988:22-23). 

Within  the  older,  non-swampy  portions  of 
the  alluvial  plain,  the  overstory  of  these  forest 
types  varies  greatly  in  structure  and  composi¬ 
tion.  The  overstory  typically  includes  water  tu- 
pelo  ( Nyssa  aquatica),  various  oaks  ( Quercus 
sp.),  hackberry  (Celtis  laevigata),  boxelder 
( Acer  negundo),  and  American  sycamore  (Pla- 
tanus  occidentalis).  Where  disturbed  by  logging, 
the  overstory  of  the  bottomland  hardwood  forest 
is  dominated  by  ash  ( Fraxinus  sp.),  boxelder, 
hackberry,  and  American  sycamore.  Within  the 
overstory,  major  sources  of  food  for  wildlife  are 
the  water  tupelo,  hackberry,  green  ash  ( Fraxinus 
Pennsylvania),  American  elm  ( Ulmus  ameri- 
cana),  red  maple  ( Acer  rubrum  var.  drummon- 
dii),  nuttall  oak  ( Quercus  nuttallf),  overcup  oak 
(Quercus  lyrata),  honey  locust  (Gleditisia  tri- 
canthos),  sweet  gum  (Liquidambar  styraciflua), 
persimmon  (Diospyros  virginiana),  swamp 
dogwood  (Comus  drummondii),  sweet  pecan 
( Carya  illinoensis),  and  red  mulberry  (Morns 
rubra).  Specific  to  the  southeast  Louisiana  por¬ 
tion  of  the  project  areas  is  Pumpkin  Ash  (Frax¬ 
inus  profunda),  Carolina  (water)  Ash  (Fraxinus 
caroliniana),  Black  Mangrove  (Avicennia  ger- 
minans),  and  Dahoon  Holly  (Ilex  cassine).  Flora 
specific  to  east-central  Louisiana  include  south¬ 
ern  red  cedar  (Juniperus  sillicicola),  silver  ma¬ 
ple  (Acer  sacharinum),  Devilwood  (Osmanthus 
americanus),  gum  (wooly)  bumelia  (Bumelia 
lanuginosa),  dwarf  (upland)  hackberry  (Celtis 
tenuifolia),  largeleaf  holly  (Ilex  montana), 
common  winterberry  holly  (Ilex  verticillata)  and 
pyramid  magnolia  (Magnolia  pyramidatd) 
(Petrides  1988). 

The  bottomland  hardwood  forest  contains  a 
diversity  of  shrubs  and  bushes.  Some  of  the  un¬ 


derstory  plants  that  represent  important  sources 
of  food  for  wildlife  are  asters  (Aster  sp.),  buck 
vine  (Amelopsis  arborea),  dewberry  (Rubus 
sp.),  elderberry  (Sambucus  canadensis),  and 
various  maples.  Significant  portions  of  the  bot¬ 
tomlands  are  dominated  by  water  tupelo  and 
bald  cypress  (Taxodium  distichum)  swamps 
(Gulf  States  Utilities  Company  1974a,  1974b; 
Klimas  1988).  Within  the  project  area,  these 
bottomland  hardwood  forests  of  the  Mississippi 
River  meander  belts  have  been  severely  altered 
by  modification  of  the  floodplain  for  commer¬ 
cial  development,  the  excavation  of  borrow  pits, 
revetment  construction,  and  modification  of 
flood  characteristics  caused  by  the  excavation  of 
artificial  levees. 

Fauna 

The  bottomland  forests  of  the  southeast  and 
east-central  Louisiana  portion  of  the  Mississippi 
River  support  a  large  and  varied  fauna  (Tables  2 
-  5);  they  provide  an  excellent  habitat  for  white¬ 
tailed  deer  (Odocoileus  virginianus),  swamp 
rabbit  (Sylvilagus  aquaticus),  and  squirrels.  In 
addition,  the  eastern  gray  squirrel  (Sciurus 
carolinensis),  eastern  fox  squirrel  (Sciurus  ni- 
ger),  swamp  rabbit,  eastern  cottontail  (Sylvi¬ 
lagus  floridanus)  and  black  bear  (Ursus  ameri¬ 
canus)  are  common.  Predatory  mammals  found 
in  the  bottomland  hardwood  environments  also 
include  the  red  fox  (Vulpes  fulva),  gray  fox  (Ur- 
cyon  cinereoargenteus),  raccoon  (Procyon 
lotor),  long-tailed  weasel  (Mustela  frenata), 
mink  (Mustela  vison),  and  bobcat  (Lynx  rufus), 
as  well  as  the  endangered  and  regionally  extir¬ 
pated  Eastern  panther  (Felis  concolor)  and  red 
wolf  (Canis  niger)  respectively.  These  species, 
together  with  raptors,  are  important  in  limiting 
the  size  of  rabbit,  mouse,  squirrel,  and  bird 
populations.  The  mink,  raccoon,  beaver  (Castor 
canadensis),  and  opossum  (Didelphis  virgini¬ 
ana)  all  are  important  fur  bearers  that  live  in  the 
bottomland  hardwood  environments.  Finally, 
other  mammals  found  in  the  east-central  Louisi¬ 
ana  portion  of  the  prject  area  include  coyote 
(Canis  latrans)  and  pine  vole  (Pitymys  pineto- 
rum)  (Burt  and  Grossenheider  1980). 

Bottomland  hardwood  forests  and  swamps 
also  are  home  to  a  variety  of  amphibians,  in¬ 
cluding  salamanders,  toads,  tree  frogs,  and  true 
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Table  1.  Trees  found  in  the  SEIS  New  Orleans  District  Project  Area. 


COMMON  NAME 


orida  Maple 


Chalk  Maple 


le  (Box-Elder 


lEEEEBiH 


le 


ed  Buck 


wnv  June 


ercules-Club 


Common  (Tall)  Pawpaw 


lack  Mangrove 


Groundsel-Tree 


ver  Birch 


Gum  (Woolly)  Bumelia 


uckthom  Bumelia 


onwood 


Water  Hicko; 


ittemut  Hicko: 


I  Ll| 

Ij3 

m 

1 

I 

1 

m 

N 

ni 

i 


utmeg  Hicko 


Sand  (Pale)  Hicko 


lack  Hick 


ockemut  Hicko 


Flowering  Dogwood 


Stiff  Dogwood 


Common  Persimmon 


Southeastern  Coralbean 


eech 


Swamp  Forestiera 


arolina  (Water)  Ash 


een  Ash 


kin  Ash 


Water  Locust 


oney  Locust 


wo-wing  Silverbell 


Common  Witch-Hazel 


arolina  Holl 


ahoon  Holl 


( aupon  Holl 


lack  Walnut 


Southern  Redcedar 


ucumber  Magnolia 


Southern  Magnolia 


olia 


olia 


Sweetbav  Magnolia 


edMul 


jjggEEgjS 


ESSES 


Hex  verticillata 


Hex  vomitoria 


Juglans  nigra 


Juniperus  silicicola 


Liauidambar  stvraciflua 


Liriodendron  tulipifera 


Magnolia  acuminata 


iBHaa 


\Magnolia  macrophylla 


I  Magnolia  pyramidata 


\Magnolia  virginiarta 


Morus  rubra 


SCIENTIFIC  NAME 


Acer  barbatum 


Acer  leucoderme 


Acer  ne 


Acer  rubrum 


Acer  saccharinum 


Aesculus 


Amelanchier  arborea 


Aralia  spinosa 


Asimina  triloba 


Avicennia  germinans 


Baccharis  halimifolia 


Betula  nigra 


Bumelia  lanuginosa 


Bumelia  Ivcioides 


Carpinus  caroliniana 


uatica 


cordiformis 


labra 


illinoenis 


ticiformis 


Pallida 


texana 


tomentosa 


Castanea 


Celtis  laevigata 


Celtis  tenuifolia 


Cephalanthus  occidental  is 


Cercis  canadensis 


Chionanthus  virginicus 


Comus  drummondii 


Comtts  florida 


Comus  stncta 


Diospyros  virginiarta 


Erythrina  herbacea 


Forestiera  acuminata 


Fraxinus  caroliniana 


Fraxinus  Pennsylvania 


Fraxinus  pro 


Gleditsia  aauatica 


Gleditsia  triacanthos 


Halesia  parvi, 


Hamamelis  virginiarta 


Ilex  ambi 


Ilex  cassine 


Ilex  decidua 


Ilex  montana 
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COMMON  NAME 


Southern  Ba 


llwood 


Sourwood 


Hornbeam 


Shortleaf  Pine 


Spruce  Pine 


Loneleaf  Pine 


tern  Sycamore 


Swamp  Cottonwood 


hickasaw  Plum 


arolina  Laurelch 


Mexican  Plum 


Wiidgoose  (Munson)  Plum 


Black  Ch 


Flatwoods  Plum 


Durand  Oak 


Southern  Red  (Spanish)  Oak 


iurel  (Darlington)  Oak 


ercuo  Oak 


Willow  Oak 


orthem  Red  Oak 


Shumard  Oak 


Post  Oak 


arolina  Buckthorn 


Winged  Sumac 


Smooth  Sumac 


Dwarf  Palmetto 


Saw-Palmetto  Serenoa  repens 


andbar  Willow 


SCIENTIFIC  NAME 


SOUTHERN  LA 


IEH5B 


tica 


Nyssa  syhiatica 


Osmanthus  americanus 


ndrum  arboreum 


vtrginiana 


Persea  borbonia 


Pinus  echinata 


Pinus  glabra 


Pinus  palustris 


Pinus  taeda 


Planera  aauaiica 


Platanus  occidentals 


Populus  delioides 


Populus  heterophvlla 


Prurtus  angusti  folia 


Prunus  caroliniana 


Prunus  mexicana 


Prunus  munsoniana 


Prunus  serotina 


Prunus  umbellaia 


Ptelea  trtfoliata 


ercus  falcata  var.  pagodaefolia 


ercus  laurifolia 


ala 


ercus  marilandica 


ercus  michauxii 


reus  muehlenbergii 


reus  shumardii 


reus  siellata 


reus  velulina 


ercus  virginiana 


Rhamnus  caroliniana 


Rhus  glabra 


Sabal  minor 


Sabal  minor 


S/ilir  piri 


inia  Stcwartia  (Silky  Camellia 


erican  Snowbell 


eafSnowbelt 


Sweetleaf 


MS 


Sambucus  canadensis 


indus  drummondii 


Sassafras  albidum 


Stewartia  malachodendron 


Styrax  americanus 


Styrax  grand ifolius 


locos  tinctoria 


Taxodhun  distichum 


Taxodium  distichum  var  nutans 


Tilia  caroliniana 


Toxicodendron  vemix 


Ulmusalata 


Ulmus  americanus 


Ulmus  crass  i folia 


Ulmus  rubra 


Vaccinium  arboreum 


CENTRAL  LA 


X 


X 
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COMMON  NAME 


3E51 


Blackhaw 


Possumhaw  Viburnum 


Southern  Prickly-Ash 


SCIENTIFIC  NAME 


Viburnum  ruftdulum 


Virbumum  nudum 


\Zanthoxvlum  clava-herculis 


SOUTHERN  LA  CENTRAL  LA  NORTHERN  LA 


X  I  X 


X 


X  I  X 


Table  2.  Mammals  found  in  the  SEIS  New  Orleans  District  Project  Area. 


ink 


traduced 


Mississippi  Mvotis 


ittie  Brown  Mvotis 


astern  Woodrat 


Shrew-Mole 


vening  Bat 


Whitetail  Deer 


uskrat 


ice  Rat 


otton  Mouse 


White-footed  Mouse 


Golden  Mouse 


em  Pipistrel 


e  Vole 


em  Big-eared  Bat 


accoon 


orwav  Rat  (Introduced 


lack  Rat  (Introduced 


ulvous  Harvest  Mouse 


em  Harvest  Mouse 


Mole 


el 


era  Fox  Squirrel 


id  Cotton  Rat 


Southeastern  Shrew 


Spotted  Skunk 


Swamp  Rabbit 


Cottontail 


exican  Freetail  Bat 


unk 


Fox 


lack  Bear 


edFox 


I  iSBSESSl 

S3! 
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COMMON  NAME 


orthem  Cricket  Fro 


Southern  Cricket  Fro 


Southern  Copperhead 


Western  Cottonmouth 


American  Alligator 


Spotted  Salamander 


Marbled  Salamander 


Mole  Salamander 


Smallmouth  Salamander 


0S3 

,’iSS 


Green  Anole 


ldland  Smooth  Softshell  Turtle 


Gulf  Coast  Spiny  Softshell  Turtle 


estem  Spiny  Softshell  Turtle 


Pallid  Spiny  Softshell  Turtle 


em  Spiny  Softshell  Turtle 


em  American  Toad 


Southern  Toad 


Gulf  Coast  Toad 


Fowler's  Toad 


Woodhouse's  Toad 


Eastern  Worm  Snake 


orthem  Scarlet  Snake 


Common  Snapping  Turtle 


Southern  Painted  Turtle 
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— -  SCIENTIFIC  NAME  [  SOUTHERN  LA  1  CENTRAL  LA  I  NQRTFTF.RN  I, A 


Acris  crepitans  crepitans 


lius 


JAgkistrodon  contortrix  contortrix 


\Agbstrodon  piscivorus  leucostoma 


I  Alligator  mississippiensis 


\Ambystoma  macvlatxan 


\Ambystoma 


\Ambystoma  talpoideum 


lAmbystoma  texanum 


Amphiuma  Amphiuma  tridactvlum 


\Anolis  carolinensis 


\  Apalone  mutica  mutica 


xtsmammm 


5 


Buttermilk  Racer 


Blackmask  Racer 


imber  Rattlesnake 


Eastern  Chicken  Turtle 


Western  Chicken  Turtle 


Southern  Dusky  Salamander 


Spotted  Dusky  Salamander 


Mississippi  Ringneck  Snake 


Com  Snake 


exas  Rat  Snake 


Black  Rat  Snake 


Puerto  Rican  Coaui 


Greenhouse  Frog  (Introduced) 


Five-lined  Skink 


Southeastern  Five-lined  Skink 


Broadhead  Skink 


Southern  Two-lined  Salamander 


ee-lined  Salamander 


Western  Mud  Snake 


Rainbow  Snake 


era  Narrowmouth  Toad 


Apclone  spinifera  hartwegi 


Apalone  spinifera  pallida 


Apalone  spinifera  spinifera 


Bufo  americanus  americanus 


Bufo  terrestris 


Bufo  valliceps  valliceps 


Bufo  woodhousii  fowleri 


Bufo  woodhousii  woodhousii 


Carphophis  amoenus  amoenus 


Cemophora  coccinea  co. 


Chelydra  serpentina 


Chrysemys  picia  dorsalis 


clamitans  clamitans 


Coluber  constrictor  anthicus 


Coluber  constrictor  latnmculus 


Crotalus  horridus 


Deirochely  reticularia  reticularia 


Deirochelysreticularia  miaria 


\Desmognathus  auriculatus 


\Desmognathus  fuscus  conanti 


Diadophis  punctatus  stictogenys 


lElaphe  guttata  guttata 


Elaphe  obsoleta  lindheimerii 


Elaphe  obsoleta  obsoleta 


Elaphe  obsoleta  spiloides 


Eleutherodactylus  coaui 


Eleutherodactylus  planirostris 
planirastris 


Eumeces  fasciatus 


Eumeces  inexpectatus 


Eumeces  laticeps 


xmmmmamssm 


Farancia  abaevra  reinwardtii 


Farancia  e 


e  carolinensis 


our-toed  Salamander 


Mediterranean  Gecko  (Introduced 


ird-voiced  Treefro 


Treefro 


Pine  Woods  Treefro 


Barking  Treefro 


Graptemys  pseudogeographica 
ouachitensis 


Hemidactyltum  scutatum 


Hemidactylus  twcicus 


Heterodon  platirhinos 


Hyla  avivoca 


Hyla  cinerea 


Hyla  femoralis 


Hyla  gratiosa 
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Squirrel  Treefro 


Gray  Treefro 


Mississippi  Mud  Turtle 


Mole  Kingsnake 


Louisiana  Milk  Snake 


Scarlet  Kingsnake 


Alligator  Snapping  Turtle 


Mississippi  Diamondback  Terrapin 


Red  River  Mudpu 


Gulf  Salt  Marsh  Snake 


Mississippi  Green  Water  Snake 


Yellowbelly  Water  Snake 


road-banded  Water  Snake 


Diamondback  Water  Snake 


Midland  Water  Snake 


Central  Newt 


Eastern  Slender  Glass  Lizard 


Eastern  Glass  Lizard 


Mississippi  Slimy  Salamander 


Webster's  Salamander 


orthem  S 


River  Cooter 


Upland  Chorus  Frog  m 


orthem  Crawfish  Fro 


Bullfro 


Pig  Fro 


Pickerel  Fro 


Southern  Leopard  Fro 


Graham's  Crayfish  Snake 


Delta  Crayfish  Snake 


Gulf  Crayfish  Snake 


een  Snake 


Southern  Redback 


Eastern  Spadefoot 


orthem  Fence  Lizard 


Southern  Fence  Lizard 


Ground  Skink 


Six-lined  Racerunner  Cnemidophorus 


Western  Lesser 


Rough  Green 


Razorback  Musk  Turtle 


Common  Musk  Turtle 


arsh  Brown  Snake 


Midland  Brown  Snake 


Florida  Redbelly  Snake 


ee-toed  Box  Turtle  i 


Gulf  Coast  Box  Turtle 


Gulf  Coast  Ribbon  Snake 


Western  Ribbon  Snake 


Eastern  Garter  Snake 


Red-eared  Slider 


Rough  Earth  Snake 


Western  Earth  Snake 


i  m 


SCIENTIFIC  NAME 


Hvla  souirella 


Hyla  versicolor  and  Hvla  chrysoscelis 


Kinostemon  subrubrum  hippocrepis 


Lampropeltis  calligaster 
rhombomaculata 


Lampropeltis  getula  holbrooki 


Lampropeltis  trian 


Lampropeltis  triangulum  elapsoides 


Macroclemys  temminchi 


Malaclemys  terrapin  pileata 


Necturus  maculosus  louisianensis 


Nerodia  clarku  clarkii 


Nerodia  cvclopion 


Nerodia  erythrogaster  flavigaster 


Nerodia  fasciata  confluens 


Nerodia  rhombifer 


Nerodia  sipedon  pleuralis 


Notophthalmus  viridescens 
louisianensis 


hisaurus  attenuatus  longicaudus 


hisaurus  ventralis 


Plethodon  mississippi 


Plethodon  websteri 


Pseudacris  crucifer  crucifer 


Pseudemys  concinna 


Psuedacris  triseriata  feriaru 


Rana  areoloata  circulosa 


Rana  caiesbeiana 


ho 


Rana  pal  us  tr  is 


Rana  utricularia 


Regina  grahamii 


Regina  rigida  deltae 


Regina  rigida  sinicola 


na  septevittata 


Salamander  Plethodon  serratus 


holbrookii  holbrookii 


Sceloporus  undulatus  hyacinthinus 


Sceloporus  undulatus  undulatus 


Scincella  lateralis 


sexlineatus  sexlineatus 


Siren  Siren  intermedia  nettingi 


Sistrurus  miliarius  streckeri 


Snake  Opheodrys  aestivus 


Stemotherus  carinatus 


Stemotherus  odoratus 


Storeria  dekayi  limnetes 


Storeria  dekayi  wrightorum 


Storeria  occipitomaculata  obscura 


Terrapene  Carolina  baur 


Terrapene  Carolina  major 


Thamnophis  proximus  orarius 


Thamnophis  proximus  proximus 


Thamnophis  sirtalis  sirtalis 


Trachemvs  scripta  elegans 


Virginia  striatula 


Virginia  valeriae  elegans 
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Tabj£jk_Freshwatgr  Fishes  found  in  the  SEIS  New  Orleans  District  Project  Area. 


COMMON  NAME 


m 


abama  Shad 


Skipjack  Hcrtin 


Shadow  Bass 


lack  Bullhead 


Yellow  Bullhead 


entral  Stoneroller 


River  Carpsucker 


illback 


Blue  Sucker 


ed  Shiner 


Blacktail  Shiner 


readfin  Shad 


Banded 


Silverjaw  Minnow 


reek  Chubsucker 


e  Chubsucker 


hain  Pickerel 


Mud  Darter 


aked  Sand  Darter 


lii 


Bluntnose  Darter 


reole  Darter 


wamp  Darter 


lough  Darter 


Harlequin  Darter 


If  Darter 


caley  Sand  Darter 


Redfin  Darter 


G 

Is 


estem  Starhead  Minnow 


Iden  Topminnow 


lackstripe  Topminnow 


lackspotted  Topminnow 


ress  Minnow 


Mississippi  Silvery  Minnow 


allid  Shiner 


lear  Chub 


orthem  Hog  Sucker 


hestnut  Lampra 


Silver  Lampra 


SCIENTIFIC  NAME 


Acipenser  fulvescens 


Alosa  alabamae 


Alosa  chrysochloris 


Amblopliles  ariommus 


Ameiurus  melas 


Ameriurus  natalis 


Amia  catva 


Anuilla  rostrata 


S3 


Aplodinotus  grunniens 


Attactostens  spatula 


Campostoma  anomalum 


y^YtJr iriciiu  cumurtl 


Cyprinella  lutrensis 


Cyprinella  venusia 


Dorosoma  cepedianum 


Dorosoma  petenense 


Elassoma  zonatum 


Etheostoma  asprigene 


Etheostoma  beam 


Etheostoma  caeruleum 


Etheostoma  chlorosomum 


Etheostoma  collettei 


Etheostoma  gracile 


Etheostoma  gracile 


Etheostoma  histrio 


Etheostoma  tynceum 


Etheostoma  parvtpinne 


Etheostoma  proeliare 


Etheostoma  stigmaeum 


Etheostoma  swaini 


Etheostoma  vivax 


Etheostoma  whipplei 


Extrarius  aestivalis 


Fundulus  blairae 


Fundulus  chrysotus 


Fundulus  notatus 


Fundulus  olivaceus 


Gambusia  affinis 


Heterandria  formosa 


Hiodon  alosoides 


Hiodon  tergisus 


bognathus  nuchalis 


\Hybopsis  amnis 


\Hybopsis  winchelli 


nteltum  nigricans 


itsm  __ 
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COMMON  NAME 


Southern  Brook  Lampra 


Blue  Catfish 


Channel  Catfish 


Smallmouth  Buffalo 


outh  Buffalo 


Black  Buffalo 


Brook  Silverside 


Spotted  Gar 


Lonenose  Gar 


Shortnose  Gar 


rangespotted  S  unfish 


Dollar  Sunfish 


Green  Sunfish 


armouth 


luegill 


neear  Sunfish 


edear  Sunfish 


Spotted  Sunfish 


Bantam  Sunfish 


Rainwater  Killfish 


Striped  Shiner 


Ribbon  Shiner 


edfin  Shiner 


Sturgeon  Chub 


Sicklefin  Chub  r 


Silver  Chub 


Inland  Silverside 


Spotted  Bass 


emouth  Bass 


Spotted  Sucker 


White  Bass 


Yellow  Bass 


Bluehead  Chub 


1  SCIENTIFIC  NAME 

1  SOUTHERN  LA  1 

1  CENTRAL  LA  I 

I  NORTHERN  LA 

E 


iver  Shiner 


Bigeve  Shiner 


host  Shiner 


Lonenose  Shiner 


aillight  Shiner 


hub  Shiner 


Silverband  Shiner 


Weed  Shiner 


Mimic  Shiner 


adpole  Madtom 


Speckled  Madtom 


rindled  Madtom 


Freckled  Madtom 


rown  Madtom 


ose  Minnow 


rch 


lackside  Darter 


Saddleback  Darter 


Dusky  Darter 


River  Darter 


Southern  Redbelly  Dace 


luntnose  Minnow 


athead  Minnow 


ullhead  Minnow 


lathead  Chub 


ailfin  Moll 


355 


Uctalurus  furcatus 


\Ictalurus  punctatus 


Uctiobus  bubalus 


\lctiobus  cyprinellus 


Uctiobus  nicer 


\Labidesthes  sicculus 


\Lepisosteus  oculatus 


XLepisosteus  osseus 


\Lepisosteus  platostomus 


\Lepomia  hum 1 1 is 


\Lepomia  marginatus 


\Lepomis  cyane  litis 


\Lepomis  macrochirus 


\Lepomis  megalotis 


XLepomis  microlophus 


XLepomis  punctatus 


\Lepomis  symmetricus 


\Lucania  parva 


XLuxilus  chrysocephalus 


I  Lythrurus  femeus 


\Lythrurus  umbratilis 


da 


\Macrhybopsis  meek 


XMacrhybopsis  storeriana 


\Menidia  beryllina 


XMicropterus  punctulatus 


\Micropterus  salmoides 


\Minytrema  melanops 


mssmsm 


\Morone  mississippiensis 


\Nocomis  leptocephalus 


Golden  Shiner 

Notemigonus  crysoleucas 

Emerald  Shiner 

Notropis  atherinoides 

I Notropis  blennius 


\Notropis  boops 


\  Notropis  buchanani 


\  Notropis  longirostris 


\  Notropis  maculatus 


\  Notropis  potteri 


\Notropis  shumardi 


\  Notropis  texanus 


\  Notropis  volucellus 


I  Noturus 


\Noturus  leptacanthus 


\  Noturus  miurus 


\  Noturus  noctumus 


\  Noturus  phaeus 


lOpsopoeodus  emiliae 


\Percina  caprodes 


\Percina  maculata 


\Percina  ouachitae 


\Percina  sciera 


\Percina  shumardi 


\Phoxinus  erythrogaster 


\Pimephales  notatus 


\Pimephales  promelas 


\Pimephales  vigilax 


\Platygobio  gracilis 


Poe  cilia  latipinna 
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_  COMMON  NAME 


Paddlefish 


White  Crappie 


Black  C 


Flathead  Catfish 


SCIENTIFIC  NAME 


Polyodon  spathula 


Pomoxis  annularis 


Pomoxis  nisromaculatus 


lodictis  olrvaris 


Scaphirhynchus  albus 


Scaphirhynchus  platorynchus 


Semotilus  atromaculatus 


Stizostedion  canadense 


SOUTHERN  LA  I  CENTRAL  LA  I  NORTHERN  LA 


Table  5.  Birds  found 


COMMON  NAME 


Sharp-skinned  Hawk 


Spotted  Sand 


Western  Grebe 


Sharp-tailed  Sparrow 


Henslow’s  Sparrow 


Le  Conte's  Sparrow 


Grassho 


orthem  Pintail 


orthem  Shoveler 


Blue-winged  Teal 


American  Wegeon 


Mallard 


American  Black  Duck 


ad  wall 


Grester  White-fronted  Goose 


American  Pipit 


Ruddy  Turnstone 


Short-eared  Owl 


Canvasback 


Cedar  Waxwin 


American  Bittern 


Canada  Goose 


Buffelhead 


Common  Goldeneye 


Sanderlin 


Dunlin 
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Western  Sand 


Least  Sand 


r-will 


Pine  Sisken 


erican  Goldenfrnch 


le  Finch 


Hermit  Thrush 


Brown  C 


Semipalmaled  Plover 


Snow  Goose 


Lark  Sparrow 


orthem  Harrier 


Marsh  Wren 


vening  Grosbeak 


Yellow  Rail 


\V: 


in  the  SEIS  New  Orleans  District  Project  Area. 


SCIENTIFIC  NAME  SOUTHERN  LA 


_ _ Winter  Season _ 

I  Accipiter  striatus  ~  I 


Actitis  macularia 


Aechmophorus  occidenialis 


Ammodramus  caudacutus 


Ammodramus  henslowii 


Ammodramus  leconteii 


Ammodramus  savannarum 


Anas  acuta 


I  Anas  discors 


\Anas  pernio 


I  Anas  platyrhynchos 


i  Anas  rubripes 


\Anser  albifrons 


lAnthus  rubescens 


Anthus  spra 


lArenaria  interpres 


\Asio  flammeus 


lEffliHjl 
IB! S3 


americana 


collaris 


valisineria 


Bombycilla  cedrorum 


I  Botaurus  lentiginosus 


\Branta  canadensis 


[Bucephala  albeola 


\Bucephala  clangula 


Calidris  alba 


I  Calidris  alpina 


Calidris  canutus 


Calidris  mauri 


Calidris  minutilla 


iCaprimuh 


\Carduelis  pinus 


\Carduelis  tristis 


\Carpodacus 


\Catharus  guttatus 


Certhia  americana 


[Charadrius  semipalmatus 


\Chen  cae  rule  see  ns 


[Chondestes  grammacus 


Circus 


\Cistothorus  palustris 


I  Coccothrausted  vespertinus 


ICotumicops  noveboracensis 
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COMMON  NAME 


Double 


Yellow-rumped  Warbler 


Palm  Warbler 


Gray  Catbird 


Homed  Lark 


Rusty  Blackbird 


rewer's  Blackbird 


Merlin 


Peregrine  Falcon 


Common  Sni 


Common  Loon 


5535851 


Junco 


Herring  Gull 


Bonaparte’s  Gull 


hort-billed  Dowitcher 


Long-billed  Dowitcher 


Marbled  Godwit 


Hooded  Merganser 


Swamp  Sparrow 


Lincoln’s  Sparrow 


Song  Sparrow 


Common  Merganser 


Red-breasted  Merganser 


Black-and-white  Warbler 


Whimbrel 


Savannah  Sparrow 


Fox  Sparrow 


American  White  Pelican 


Anhinga  Anhinga  anhinga 


Black-bellied  Plover 


Homed  Grebe 


Eared  Grebe 


Vesper  Sparrow 


Sora 


American  Avocet 


Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 


Golden-crowned  Kinglet 


Eastern  Phoebe 


American  Woodcock 


Red-breasted  Nuthatch 


Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker 


Field  Sparrow 


Western  Meadowlark 


Tree  Swallow 


Green  Winged 


Bewick's  Wren 


Lesser  Yellowle; 


Greater  Yellowle 


House  Wren 


Changed -crowned  Warbler 


White-winged  Dove 


ite-throated  Sparrow 


White-crowned  Sparrow 


SCIENTIFIC  NAME 


\Crested  Cormorant 


\Dendroica  coronata 


\Dendroica  palmarum 


Dumetella  carolinensis 


\Eremophila  alpestris 


carolinus 


nocephalus 


\Falco  columbarius 


\Falco  peregrinus 


Gallinazo  zallinazo 


\Gavia  immer 


Haliaeetus  leucocephalus 


\Junco  hyemalis 


Larus  arzentatus 


Larus  delawarensis 


\  Larus  ridibundus 


\Limnodromus  zriseus 


Limnodromus  scolopaceus 


\Limosa  fedoa 


\Lophodytes  cucullatus 


Welospiza  zeorziana 


\Melospiza  lincolnii 


\Melospiza  melodia 


\Mniotilta  varia 


\Numenius  phaeo, 


\Passerculus  sandwichensis 


\Passerella  iliaca 


\Pelecanus  erythrorhynchos 


\Phalacrocorax  auritus 


\Pluvialis  squatarola 


[Podiceps  auritus 


\Podiceps  nizricollis 


Polioptila  caemlea 


\Pooecetes 


\Porzana  Carolina 


Rallus  limicola 


I  Recurvirostra  americana 


\  Re zulus  calendula 


\Rezulus  satr. 


mis  phoebe 


SOUTHERN  LA  CENTRAL  LA  NORTHERN  LA 


wmm 


Purple  Martin 


Spizella 


ilia 


\Stumella  neglecla 


Tachycineta  bicolor 


[Teal  Anas  crecca 


manes  bewickii 


IEEBH3E5E 


Tringa  melanoleuca 


Vermivora  celata 


Vireo  solilarius 


\Zenaida  asiatica 


Zonotrichia  albicollis 


Zonotrichia  leuco 


Summer  and  Spring  Seasons 


subis 
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COMMON  NAME 


Roseate  Spoonbill 


Ruby-throated  Hummingbird 


Broad-winged  Hawk 


Green-backed  Heron 


Chuck-will  ’s-widow 


Wilson’s  Plover 


Lark  Sparrow 


Common  Nighthawk 


Yellow-billed  Cookoo 


Eastern  Wood-Pcwee 


Cerulean  Warbler 


Prarie  Warbler 


Yellow-throated  Warbler 


Gray  Catbird 


Little  Blue  Heron 


Reddish  E 


Snowy  E 


encan  Swallow-tailed  Kite 


Acadian  Flycatcher 


Common  Moorhen 


Blue  Grosbeak 


Worm-eating  Warbler 


Black-necked  Stilt 


Bam  Swallow 


Wood  Thrush 


Yellow-breated  Chat 


orthem  Oriole 


Orchard  Oriole 


Mississippi  Kite 


Least  Bittern 


Swainson’s  Warbler 


Black-and-white  Warbler 


Wood  Stork 


Great  Crested  Flycatcher 


Yellow-crowned  Night-Heron 


Black-crowned  Night-Heron 


Kentucky  Warbler 


orthem  Parula 


Painted  Buntin 


Indigo  Buntin 


Summer  Tanager 


White-faced  Ibis  Plegadis  chihi 


Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher 


le  Gallinule 


Prothono 


uisiana  Waterthrush 


erican  Redstart 


Dickcissel 


orthem  Rough-winged  Swallow 


tTem 


erican  Robin 


Eastern  Kingbird 


223! 


SCIENTIFIC  NAME 


Anhinga  anhinga 


Archilochus  colubris 


\Buteo  platypterus 


Butorides  striatus 


1  Caprimulgus  carolinensis 


Casmerodius  A  l bus 


Chaetura  pelagica 


\Charadrius  wibonia 


\Chondestes  grammacus 


[Chordeiles  minor 


I Coccyzus  americanus 


I  Contopus  virens 


Corvus  ossifra 


[Dendroica  cerulea 


\Dendroica  discolor 


\Dendroica  dominica 


\Dumetella  carolinensis 


\Egretta  caerulea 


Egretta  rufescens 


\  E lan  o  ides  forficatus 


Empidonax  virescens 


[Gall inula  chloro, 


\Guiraca  caerulea 


\Helmitheros  vermivorus 


\Himantopus  mexicanus 


\Hirundo  rustica 


\Hylocichla  mustelina 


Ucteria  virens 


Icterus  galbula 


Icterus  spurius 


I Ictinia  mississippiensis 


\Limnothtypis  swainsonii 


\KIniotilta  varia 


teria  americana 


\Myiarchus  crinitus 


\Nyctanassa  violacea 


ticorax  nycticorax 


oromis  formosus 


Band  ion  Haliaetus 


\  Parula  americana 


Passertna  ciris 


Passer ina  cyanea 


I Piranga  rubra 


Plegadis  falcinellus 


[Plegadis  falcinellus 


\Polioptila  caerulea 


la  martinica 


Proronotaria  citrea 


\Seiurus  motacilla 


[Setophaga  ruticilla 


I  Spiza  americana 


ireasaaa 


I  ESS 

1531 


Yellow-throated  Vireo 


Warbling  Vireo 


Vireo 


SSEB3BB1 


I  Sterna  antillarum 


Turdus  misrratorius 


uyranma 


Vireo  bellii 


Vireo  gihus 


Vireo  griseus 
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Table  5,  continued 


COMMON  NAME 


Red-eved  Vireo 


Hooded  Warbler 


Anhinga 


Hawk 


Red-winged  Blackbird 


Bachman’s  Sparrow 


Wood  Duck 


Seaside  Sparrow 


Mottled  Duck 


Great  Blue  Heron 


American  Bittern 


Great  Homed  Owl 


Cattle  Egret 


Red-tailed  Hawk 


Red-shouldered  Hawk 


Green-backed  Heron 


orthem  Cardinal 


Great  E 


Turkey  Vulture 


Wiilet 


Belted  Kingfisher 


Snowy  Plover 


Piping  Plover 


Killdeer 


Marsh  Wren 


orthem  Flicker 


orthem  Bobwhite 


Rock  Dove 


Common  Ground-Dove 


Black  Vulture 


Amcrian  Crow 


Fish  Crow 


Blue  Ja 


Pine  Warbler 


Pileated  Woodpecker 


Little  Blue  Heron 


Reddish  Egret 


Snowey  Egret 


ricolored  Heron 


Homed  Lark 


White  Ibis 


American  Kestrel 


erican  Coot 


Common  Morehen 


Common  Yellowthroat 


Sandhill  Crane 


American 


Black-necked  Stilt 


Loggerhead  Shrike 


Black  Rail 


Red-bellied  Woodpecker 


Red-headed  Woodpecker 


Wild  Turk 


orthem  Mockingbird 


Brown-headed  Cowbird 


Wood  Stork 


Yellow-crowned  Night-Heron 


lack-crowned  Night-Heron 


Eastern  Screech-Owl 


'ufted  Titmouse 


Li 


SCIENTIFIC  NAME 


Vireo  olivaceus 


I  Wilsonia  citrina 


SOUTHERN  LA 


X 


X 


Year  Round  Presence 


\  Anhinea  anhinea 


\Accipiter  cooperii 


\Agelaius  phoeniceus 


\Aimophila  aestivalis 


\Aix  sponsa 


\Ammodramus  maritimus 


\Ardea  herodias 


\Botaurus  letignosus 


\Bubo  vireinianus 


\Bubulcus  ibis 


\Buteo  iamaicensis 


\Buteo  platypterus 


\Butorides  striatus 


\Cardinalis  cardinalis 


Casmerodius  a! bus 


\Cathartes  aura 


Catoptrophorus  semipalmatus 


I  Charadrius  alexandrinus 


\Charadrius  melodus 


\Charadrius  voci ferns 


I  Cistothorus  palustris 


\Colaptes  auratus 


\Colinus  vireinianus 


Columbia  livia 


\Columbina  passerina 


\Coraeyps  atratus 


\Corvus  brachyrhynchos 


I  Corvus  ossifra 


Cyanocitta  cristata 


\Dendroica  pinus 


\Dryocopus  pileatus 


\Egretta  caerulea 


\Eeretta  rufescens 


lEgretta  Thula 


lEgretta  tricolor 


\Eremophila  alpestris 


\Eudocimus  albus 


\Falco  sparverius 


\Fulica  americana 


\Gall%mda  chloropus 


iGeothtypis  trichas 


\Grus  canadensis 


EBB 

catcher 

\Haemato, 

233 

\Himantopus  mexicanus 


I  Lanius  ludovicianus 


Lotus  atricilla 


\Laterallus  iamaicensis 


\Melanerpes  carolinus 


\Melanerpes  erythrocephalus 


Meleaeris  eallo 


\Mimus  polyelottos 


\Molothrus  ater 


teria  americana 


tanassa  violacea 


\Nycticorax  nycticorax 


\Otus  asio 


I  Pams  bicolor 


IE 52 
I  ESI 


CENTRAL  LA 


X 


X 


NORTHERN  LA 


X 

X 

X 

X 
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Table  5,  continued 


COMMON  NAME 


Carolina  Chickadee 


House  Sparrow 


Brown  Pelican 


Double  Crested  Cormorant 


Red-cocaded  Woodpecker 


Downv  Woodpecker 


Hairy  Woodpecker 


Rufous-sided  Towhee 


Boat-tailed  Grackle 


eat-tailed  Grackle 


Common  Grackle 


Rail 


Black  Skimmer 


Eastern  Phoebe 


American  Woodcock 


Eastern  Bluebird 


White-breasted  Nuthatch 


Brown-headed  Nuthatch 


Chipping  Sparrow 


Field  Sparrow 


SCIENTIFIC  NAME 


Parus  carolinensis 


Passer  domesticus 


Pelecamts  occidentalis 


Phalacrocorax  auritus 


Picoides  borealis 


Picoides  pubescens 


Picoides  villosus 


Pipilo  erythrophthalmus 


Plegadis  falcinellus 


Podilymbus  podiceos 


Polioptila  caerulea 


iscalus  major 


iscalus  mexicanus 


iscalus  auiscula 


Rallus  elegarts 


Rallus  longirostris 


SOUTHERN  LA 


X 


CENTRAL  LA 


X 


X 


NORTHERN  LA 


X 


X 


V553ESm 

ISM 


omis  phoebe 


minor 


I  Sialia  sialis 


\Sitta  carolinensis 


I  SMSES 


Sandwich  Tern 


Eastern  Medowlark 


European  Starling  (Introduced 


Carolina  Wren 


Brown  Thrasher 


American  Robin 


E53EEE1 


Virco 


Mourning  Dove 


Spizella  passerina 


Spizella  pus  ilia 


Sterna  Caspia 


Sterna  forsteri 


Sterna  maxima 


Sterna  nilotica 


Sterna  sandvicensis 


Stumella  ma 


Stumus  vulgaris 


thorus  ludovicianus 


Toxostoma  ru 


Turdus  migratorius 


Vireo  griseus 


\Zenaida  macroura 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

frogs  (Table  3).  These  amphibians  typically  re¬ 
quire  very  moist  soils,  temporary  pools,  or  per¬ 
manent  ponds.  Amphibians  specific  to  the 
southeast  portion  of  Louisiana  include  green¬ 
house  frog  ( Eleutherodactylus  planirostris 
planirostris )  and  the  Puerto  Rican  coqui 
( Eleutherodactylus  coqui),  both  of  which  were 
introduced.  The  southern  toad  (Bufo  terrestris), 
pine  woods  treefrog  (Hyla  femoralis),  and 
barking  treefrog  (Hyla  gratiosa)  are  specific  to 
the  east-central  portion  of  Louisiana  (Conant 
and  Collins  1991).  The  numerous  reptiles  found 
within  the  bottomland  hardwood  forests  consist 
not  only  of  the  American  alligator  (Alligator 
mississippiensis),  but  also  of  a  number  of  igua- 
nids,  skinks,  lizards,  snakes,  pit  vipers,  and  tur¬ 
tles.  Like  the  amphibians,  most  of  the  reptiles 


prefer  either  moist  or  aquatic  habitats.  Reptiles 
specific  to  the  Mississippi  River  in  southeastern 
Louisiana  include  the  Mississippi  diamondback 
terrapin  ( Malaclemys  terrapin  pileata).  Gulf 
Coast  box  turtle  (Terrapene  Carolina  major), 
and  the  Gulf  salt  marsh  snake  ( Nerodia  clarkii 
clarkii)  (Conant  and  Collins  1981). 

The  Mississippi  River  is  home  to  a  number 
of  fresh  water  fish  species,  including  the 
shovelnose  sturgeon  (Scaphirhynchus  platoryn- 
chus),  alligator  gar  (Attactosteus  spatula )  large 
mouth  bass  (Micropterus  salmoides )  and  blue- 
gill  (Lepomis  macrochirus)  (Table  4).  Specific 
to  southeast  Louisiana  are  the  least  klllflsh 
(Heterandria  formosa)  and  the  shadow  bass 
(Ambloplites  ariommus).  The  southern  brook 
lampray  (Ichthyomyzon  gagei),  bluehead  chub 
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( Nocomis  leptocephalus),  central  stoneroller 
( Campostoma  anomalum),  striped  shiner  (Luxi- 
lus  shrysocephalus),  chub  shiner  ( Notropis  pot- 
teri ),  speckled  madtom  ( Noturus  leptacanthus ) 
and  the  rainbow  darter  ( Etheostoma  caeruleum) 
also  are  found  in  the  east-central  Louisiana  re¬ 
gion  (Page  and  Buff  1991) 

Finally,  over  one  hundred  species  of  birds 
either  are  permanent  or  transient  residents  of  the 
bottomland  hardwood  forests  (Table  5).  These 
include  major  game  birds  such  as  the  wood  duck 
(Aix  sports  a)  and  wild  turkey  ( Meleagris  gal- 
lopavo)  (Gulf  States  Utilities  Company  1974a, 
1974b;  Lowery  1974a,  1974b).  Year  round  resi¬ 
dent  birds  specific  to  the  southeast  Louisiana 
portion  of  the  project  area  include  the  brown 
pelican  ( Pelecanus  occidentals) ,  green-backed 
heron  ( Butorides  striatus),  reddish  egret 
(Egretta  rufescehs),  wood  stork  ( Mycteria 
americana ),  American  oystercatcher  ( Haemato - 
pits  mexicanus),  royal  tern  (, Sterna  maxima ), 
marsh  wren  ( cistothorus  palustris)  and  seaside 
sparrow  ( Ammodramus  maritimus).  This  area 
also  provides  a  winter  habitat  for  the  homed 
grebe  ( Podiceps  auritus),  anhinga  ( Anhinga  an- 
hinga),  grester  white-fronted  goose  ( Anser  albi- 
frons),  blue  winged  teal  ( Anas  discors ),  red¬ 
breasted  merganser  ( Mergus  serrator)  and  whip- 
poor-will  ( Caprimulgus  vociferus). 

In  the  summer  and  spring,  the  osprey  (Pan- 
dion  haliaetus)  and  the  American  robin  ( Turdus 
migratorius)  may  be  found  in  the  area.  Year 
round  residents  of  the  east-central  Louisiana 
portion  of  the  project  area  include  the  blue-gray 
gnatcatcher  (polioptila  caerulea)  and  the  great¬ 
tailed  grackle  ( Quiscalus  mexicanus).  This  area 
also  provides  a  winter  habitat  for  the  double 
crested  cormorant  (phalacrocorax  auritus)  and 
the  gray  catbird  ( Dumetella  carolinensis).  In  the 
summer  and  spring,  Reddish  egret  ( Egretta  ru- 
fescens),  roseate  spoonbill  ( ajaia  ajaja),  black¬ 
necked  stilt  (Himcmtopus  mexicanus),  and  wood 
thrush  ( Hylocichla  mustelina)  settle  in  the  area 
(Scott  1987). 

Climate 

The  summers  in  east-central  Louisiana  are 
long,  hot,  and  humid.  Typically,  hot  and  humid 
weather  lasts  from  May  through  September  be¬ 
cause  warm,  moist  maritime  air  masses  origi¬ 


nating  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  dominate  regional 
climate  patterns.  July  and  August  are  the  hottest 
summer  months;  data  collected  at  the  Baton 
Rouge  Municipal  Airport  between  1931  and 
1 960  indicate  that  both  months  maintain  average 
daily  maximum  temperatures  of  33°  C  (91°  F) 
and  an  average  daily  minimum  temperatures  of 
22°  C  (72°  F).  Thunderstorms  are  the  primary 
cause  of  precipitation  during  the  summer;  pre¬ 
cipitation  occurs  either  as  brief  heavy  showers 
or  gentle  rains.  June  is  the  second  driest  month 
of  the  year,  with  an  average  monthly  precipita¬ 
tion  of  10.4  cm  (4.1  in).  During  late  summer, 
infrequent  tropical  disturbances  also  are  a 
source  of  precipitation  (Dance  et  al.  1968; 
Schumacher  et  al.  1988). 

The  fall  season  generally  lasts  from  late 
September  to  early  November.  Fall  weather  is 
dominated  by  humid,  mild,  and  sunny  days  in¬ 
terrupted  by  infrequent  cold  fronts  that  bring 
brief  intervals  of  cooler  and  drier  weather.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  fall,  precipitation  results  from  infrequent 
squall  lines  associated  with  cold  or  warm  fronts, 
as  well  as  from  occasional  tropical  storms.  Oc¬ 
tober  is  the  driest  month  of  the  year  with  an  av¬ 
erage  monthly  precipitation  of  6.4  cm  (2.5  in) 
(Dance  et  al.  1968;  Schumacher  et  al.  1988). 

The  winter  season  generally  lasts  from  the 
middle  of  November  to  the  end  of  February. 
Winters  are  usually  mild;  an  average  of  16  days 
each  year  have  minimum  temperatures  of  0°  C 
(32°  F)  or  less.  January  is  the  coldest  month, 
with  an  average  daily  maximum  temperature  of 
17°  C  (63°  F)  and  an  average  daily  minimum 
temperature  of  6°  C  (42°  F).  Typically,  moist 
tropical  air  from  the  south  alternates  with  dry 
polar  air  from  the  north.  Extremely  cold  weather 
seldom  lasts  more  than  three  or  four  consecutive 
days.  During  the  winter,  precipitation  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  cold  fronts.  Infrequently,  these  fronts 
stall  in  the  Baton  Rouge  area  and  cause  pro¬ 
longed  rains.  Snow  is  uncommon;  only  an  inch 
or  two  falls  during  some  years,  usually  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  (Dance  et  al.  1968;  Schumacher  et  al. 
1988). 

The  Northeast  Louisiana  Project  Areas 

This  area  also  is  discussed  as  a  unit  since  it 
displays  similarities  in  flora,  fauna,  and  climate. 
Project  items  located  in  this  part  of  the  state  are 
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situated  in  East  Carroll,  Concordia,  Madison, 
and  Tensas  Parishes,  Louisiana.  These  topics 
are  discussed  separately  below. 

Flora 

At  least  two  major  forest  types  line  the 
Mississippi  River  in  northeast  Louisiana.  They 
include  bottomland  Oak-Gum-Cypress  and  up¬ 
land  Oak-Hickory  (Brown  1972;  Brown  and 
Kirkman  1990;  Nelson  and  Zillgitt  1969; 
Thome  and  Curry  1983).  Each  of  these  general 
forest  types  contains  numerous  combinations  of 
overstory  and  understory  species  depending  on 
localized  soil  types,  moisture  levels  and  dura¬ 
tion,  and  successional  stages  (Table  1). 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
the  Oak-Gum-Cypress  forest  dominates  and  it  is 
constricted  by  the  surrounding  bluffs/terraces. 
The  Oak-Gum-Cypress  forest  spreads  out  fur¬ 
ther  along  the  western  side  of  the  river.  The 
flood  plain  is  associated  with  at  least  five  dis¬ 
tinct  forest  types  “determined  by  the  relative 
elevation  and  liability  to  prolonged  overflow” 
(Moore  1989:7).  Certain  species  (sweetgum  and 
green  ash)  thrive  in  the  drier,  ridge  soils, 
whereas  others  (baldcypress  and  water  tupelo) 
prefer  the  wetter  areas. 

The  Oak-Gum-Cypress  forest  is  a  mixed 
bottomland  forest  in  which  at  least  half  of  the 
overstory  is  composed  of  one  or  more  of  the 
following  species:  the  red  oak  group  (willow 
oak  [Quercus  phellos],  nuttall  oak  [Quercus  tex- 
ana ],  water  oak  [Quercus  nigra])  the  white  oak 
group  (overcup  oak),  blackgum,  sweetgum, 
baldcypress,  and  water  tupelo  (Nelson  and  Zill¬ 
gitt  1969).  Secondary  species  of  the  Oak-Gum- 
Cypress  forest  include:  swamp  red  maple,  green 
ash,  American  elm,  water-elm  ( Planera 
aquatica ),  swamp-privet  ( Forestiera  acumi¬ 
nata),  water  hickory  ( Carya  aquatica),  and  nut¬ 
meg  hickory  ( Carya  myristicaeformis). 

Species  commonly  associated  with  the 
Oak-Gum-Cypress  forest  include  cottonwood 
( Populus  deltoides),  swamp  cottonwood 
( Populus  heterophylla),  black  willow  (Salix  ni¬ 
gra),  hackberry  ( Celtis  occidentalis),  eastern 
sycamore  ( Platanus  occidentalis),  honey  locust 
(Gleditsia  tricanthos),  water  locust  ( Gleditsia 
aquatica),  dwarf  palmetto  ( Sabal  minor),  pecan 


(Carya  illinoensis),  and  mayhaw  (Crataegus 
opaca).  Flora  specific  to  the  northeast  Louisiana 
portion  of  the  project  area  include  possumhaw 
viburnum  (Viburnum  nudum),  stiff  dogwood 
(Comus  stricta),  black  walnut  (Juglans  nigra), 
nutmeg  hickory  (Carya  myristiciformis),  sand 
(pale)  hickory  (Carya  pallida),  black  hickoiy 
(Carya  texana),  durand  oak  (Quercus  durandii), 
slippery  elm  (Ulmus  rubra),  wildgoose  (mun- 
son)  plum  (Prunus  munsoniana)  and  bigleaf 
magnolia  (Magnolia  macrophylla)  (Petrides 
1988). 

The  herbaceous  species  associated  with 
Oak-Gum-Cypress  forests  are  extremely  varied 
according  to  numerous  bottomland  microhabi¬ 
tats.  Breaks  in  the  forest  cover  would  have  con¬ 
tained  large  stands  of  cane  (Arundenaria  gi- 
gantea  and  Arundenaria  tecta)  (Thome  and 
Curry  1983).  Some  of  the  more  visually  striking 
herbaceous  species  in  the  bottomlands  include 
fragrant  ladies  tresses  (Spiranthes  odorata), 
swamp  lilly  (Crinum  americanum),  pickerel- 
weed  (Pontederia  cordata),  irises  (Iris  spp.), 
and  white  water  lilly  (Nymphaea  odorata) 
(Brown  1972). 

The  Oak-Hickory  forest  components  occur 
in  the  uplands  and  drier  ridges  surrounding  the 
Mississippi  River  (Brown  1972;  Brown  and 
Kirkman  1990;  Nelson  and  Zillgitt  1969; 
Thome  and  Curry  1983).  To  the  east  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Mississippi  River  channel,  the  uplands  of¬ 
ten  are  situated  very  close  to  the  river  due  to  the 
constricted  floodplain.  The  western  floodplain  is 
broader  and  the  upland  Oak-Hickory  component 
is  therefore  positioned  much  further  away  from 
the  Mississippi  River  channel.  The  narrowing  of 
the  eastern  flood  plain  is  important  because  it 
brings  the  upland  forest  species  close  to  the 
river. 

At  least  50  percent  of  the  overstory  species 
in  an  upland  Oak-Hickory  forest  are  comprised 
of  oaks  or  hickories,  while  cedars  and  southern 
pines  make  up  less  than  25  percent  of  the  stands. 
Other  species  included  in  the  Oak-Hickory  for¬ 
ests  are  white  oak,  cherrybark  oak  (Quercus  fal- 
cata  var  pagodifolia  var.  leucophylla),  swamp 
chestnut  oak  (Quercus  mixhauxii),  sugar  maple, 
red-bud  (Cercis  canadensis),  black  cherry 
(Prunus  serotina),  tulip-tree  (Liriodendron  fu¬ 
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lipifera),  beech,  and  rough  dogwood  ( Comm 
drummondii)  (Nelson  and  Zillgitt  1969).  Under- 
story  herbaceous  species  include  ladies  slipper 
( Cypridedium  calceolus),  crane-fly  orchid 
(Tipularia  discolor),  Indian  pipe  ( Monotroa 
uniflora),  mayapple  (Podophyllum  peltatum), 
and  trilliums  ( Trillium  spp.)  (Brown  1972). 

Fauna 

The  Mississippi  bottomland  and  surround¬ 
ing  upland  forests  in  the  project  area  support  a 
wide  variety  of  fish,  mammal,  and  bird  species 
(Gulf  States  Utilities  Company  1974a,  1974b; 
Lowery  1974a,  1974b;  Martin  1988;  Thome  and 
Curry  1983).  It  is  important  to  note  that  all  of 
these  species  are  not  always  common  or  con¬ 
centrated  at  any  given  time;  for  example  white¬ 
tailed  deer  are  easiest  to  cull  during  the  fall  rut, 
but  they  may  be  dispersed  throughout  the  rest  of 
they  year. 

Game  animals  present  in  the  bottomlands 
include  white-tailed  deer,  gray  squirrel,  fox 
squirrel,  eastern  cottontail,  swamp  rabbit,  black 
bear,  opossum,  and  wild  turkey.  Mink,  raccoon, 
opossum,  gray  fox,  and  black  bear  were  hunted 
for  their  furs,  and  venison  was  probably  the 
largest  terrestrial  source  of  protein.  Many  of 
these  species  move  between  the  bottomlands 
and  uplands  with  great  frequency,  and  they  ex¬ 
ploit  the  various  seasonal  resources  that  the  en¬ 
vironments  have  to  offer.  Some  of  the  game 
species,  such  as  raccoons  and  black  bears,  also 
were  predatoiy,  and  helped  control  the  popula¬ 
tions  of  the  smaller  species.  Other  predatory 
species  include  bobcats  (Felis  rufus),  gray  fox, 
and  mink.  Mammals  specific  to  northeast  Lou¬ 
isiana  include  the  little  brownmyotis  (Myotis 
lucifugus),  silver-haired  bat  ( Lasionycteris  noc- 
tivagans),  and  the  eastern  chipmunk  ( Tamias 
striatus)  (Burt  and  Grossenheider  1980)  (Table 
2). 

Over  20  species  of  amphibians  and  reptiles 
inhabit  the  Mississippi  River  and  other  wetlands 
of  the  Mississippi  bottomlands  in  northeast 
Louisiana  (Table  3)  (Conner  1977;  Gulf  States 
Utilities  Company  1974a,  1974b;  Thome  and 
Curry  1983).  These  amphibians  typically  require 
very  moist  soils,  temporary  pools,  or  permanent 
ponds.  The  Northern  crawfish  toad  (Rana 


areoloata  circulosa)  is  specific  to  the  northeast 
portion  of  the  state  (Conant  and  Collins  1991). 
The  numerous  reptiles  found  within  the  bot¬ 
tomland  hardwood  forests  consist  not  only  of 
the  American  alligator  ( Alligator  mississippien- 
sis),  but  also  of  a  number  of  iguanids,  skinks, 
lizards,  snakes,  pit  vipers,  and  turtles.  Like  the 
amphibians,  most  of  the  reptiles  prefer  either 
moist  or  aquatic  habitats.  Reptile  species  such  as 
common  snapping  turtles  (Chelydra  serpentina) 
and  alligator  snapping  turtles  (Macroclemys 
termmincki)  are  common  to  the  area.  Specific  to 
northeast  Louisiana  are  Western  spiny  softshell 
turtle  ( Apalone  spinifera  hartwegi).  Northern 
fence  lizard  ( Sceloporus  undulatus  hyacinthi- 
nus),  six-lined  racerunner  ( Cnemidophorus  sex- 
lineatus  sexlineatus),  mole  kingsnake  ( Lampro - 
peltis  calligaster  rhombomaculata),  and  North¬ 
ern  scarlet  snake  ( Cemophora  coccinea  copei) 
(Conant  and  Collins  1991). 

Some  of  the  more  important  Mississippi 
game  fish  include  white  bass  ( Morone  chry- 
sops),  yellow  bass  ( Morone  mississippiensis), 
carp  (Cyprinus  carpio),  blue  catfish  ( Ictalurus 
furcatus),  channel  catfish  ( Ictalurus  punctatus), 
flathead  catfish  ( Pylodistis  olivaris),  white 
crappie  (Promoxis  annularis),  freshwater  drum 
( Aplodinotus  grunniens),  garfish  ( Lepisosteus 
spp.),  sauger  ( Stizostedoin  canadensis),  shads 
( Dorosoma  spp.),  and  suckers  (various  genera  of 
Catostomidae)  (Table  4).  Specific  to  the  north¬ 
eastern  Mississippi  River  are  the  silver  lampray 
( Ichthyomyzon  unicuspis),  lake  sturgeon  (Aci- 
penser  fulvescens),  sicklefin  chub  (Macrhybop- 
sis  meeki),  fathead  minnow  ( Pimephales 
promelas),  bigeye  shiner  ( Notropis  boops),  tail- 
light  shiner  ( Notropis  maculatus),  silverjaw 
minnow  ( Ericymba  buccata),  blue  sucker  (Cy- 
cleptus  elongatus),  brook  silverside  ( Labides - 
thes  sicculus),  river  darter  ( Percina  shumardi) 
and  the  creole  darter  (Etheostoma  collettei) 
(Page  and  Buff  1991). 

The  numerous  species  of  birds  found  in 
northeast  Louisiana  represent  either  permanent 
or  transient  residents  associated  with  the  bot¬ 
tomland  hardwood  forests  (Table  5).  The 
American  bittern  (Botaurus  letignosus)  is  a  year 
round  resident  of  this  area.  Northeast  Louisiana 
also  provides  a  winter  habitat  for  the  mallard 
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( Anas  platyrhynchos ),  long-eared  owl  (Asio 
otus),  American  pipit  (Anthus  rubescens),  and 
evening  grosbeak  {Coccothr ousted  vespertinus). 

In  the  summer  and  spring,  black-crowned 
night-heron  ( Nycticorax  nycticorax),  yellow- 
crowned  night-heron  ( Nyctanassa  violacea), 
snowy  egret  ( Egretta  thula),  great  egret  (Cas- 
merodius  albus),  common  moorhen  ( Gallinula 
chloropus ),  fish  crow  ( Corvus  ossifragus),  blue- 
gray  gnatcatcher  ( Polioptila  caerulea),  gray  cat¬ 
bird  ( Dumetella  carolinensis),  white-eyed  vireo 
( Vireo  griseus),  Bell’s  Vireo  ( Vireo  belli i), 
black  and  white  warbler  ( Mniotilta  varia),  ce¬ 
rulean  warbler  ( Dendroica  cerulea),  prarie  war¬ 
bler  ( Dendroica  discolor ),  worm-eating  warbler 
( Helmitheros  vermivorus),  Louisiana  water- 
thrush  {Seiurus  motacilla),  American  redstart 
( Setophaga  ruticilla),  lark  sparrow  ( Chondestes 
grammacus )  and  orchard  oriole  ( Icterus  spurius ) 
may  be  found  (Scott  1987). 

Climate 

The  Mississippi  Alluvial  Valley  has  a  hu¬ 
mid-subtropical  climate  typified  by  long,  hot 
summers  and  brief,  mild  winters.  The  region 
enjoys  an  average  of  252  frost-free  days  per 
year,  and  the  growing  season  lasts  in  excess  of 
seven  months.  At  this  latitude,  daily  tempera¬ 
tures  of  27°  C  (81°  F)  are  expected  during  the 
summer  months,  and  an  average  daily  tempera¬ 
ture  of  1 1°  C  (51°  F)  is  anticipated  throughout 
the  winter  months.  Precipitation  is  heavy,  and 
rainfall  regularly  exceeds  130  cm  (51  in)  per 
annum;  seasonal  flooding  is  very  common  (Nel¬ 
son  and  Zillgitt  1969).  Storms  that  cause  the 
most  flooding  are  associated  with  frontal 
movements  from  the  northwest  that  stall  over 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  June  and  September  tend  to 
be  the  driest  months  of  the  year,  while  March  is 
generally  the  wettest  month. 

The  summers  (May-September)  are  long, 
hot,  and  humid  and  they  are  dominated  by 
warm,  moist  maritime  air  masses  originating  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  July  is  the  hottest  month  of 
the  year,  with  an  average  daily  maximum  tem¬ 
perature  33.1  C  of  (91.6  F).  The  primary  cause 
of  precipitation  during  the  summer  is  thunder¬ 
storms.  During  the  late  summer,  infrequent 
tropical  disturbances  including  hurricane  rem¬ 


nants  may  occur.  June  is  the  driest  month  of  the 
year,  with  precipitation  averaging  only  7.42  cm 
(2.92  in)  (Martin  1988;  Schumacher  et  al.  1988). 

The  fall  season  lasts  from  late  September 
through  early  November,  and  it  is  characterized 
by  humid,  mild,  and  sunny  days  interrupted  by 
infrequent  cold  fronts  that  bring  cooler  and  drier 
weather  to  the  area.  Fall  precipitation  results 
from  infrequent  squall  lines  associated  with 
fronts  and  from  occasional  tropical  storms.  Oc¬ 
tober  is  the  second  driest  month  with  an  average 
monthly  precipitation  of  8.66  cm  (3.41  in) 
(Martin  1988;  Schumacher  et  al.  1988). 

The  winters  are  cool,  with  occasional  in¬ 
cursions  of  cold  air  from  the  north.  The  squalls 
and  showers  associated  with  these  infrequent 
cold  fronts  are  the  cause  of  winter  rainfall  in  the 
project  areas.  December  is  the  wettest  month 
with  monthly  precipitation  averaging  16.8  cm 
(6.62  in).  January  is  the  coolest  month  with  an 
average  daily  temperature  of  8.4°  C  (47.1°  F). 
The  lowest  recorded  temperature  (1965  -  1979) 
was  -10.5°  C  (13°  F),  which  occurred  on  Janu¬ 
ary  11,  1977  (Martin  1988). 

Ethnographic  Use  of  Plants  Native  to  the 
Project  Areas 

The  plants  in  the  proposed  project  area 
were  utilized  by  prehistoric  and  historic  resi¬ 
dents  for  a  variety  of  subsistence  and  techno¬ 
logical  purposes.  The  availability  of  these  re¬ 
sources  varies  by  physiographic  region,  but 
many  species  were  fairly  widespread  along  the 
waterways.  The  following  discussion  focuses  on 
ubiquitous  species  and  their  importance  to  local 
populations. 

Hickory  nuts  were  an  important  source  of 
food  for  prehistoric  Native  American  popula¬ 
tions  throughout  the  eastern  United  States.  They 
were  crushed  and  added  to  boiling  water  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  rich  milky  liquid  (hickory  milk)  with 
high  oil  and  protein  content  (Swanton 
1946:273).  Hickory  nutshell  represents  a  major 
component  of  Archaic  and  Woodland  period 
paleoethnobotanical  assemblages  (Asch  and 
Asch  1985;  Chapman  and  Shea  1981;  Johannes- 
sen  1984).  In  the  American  Bottom  area,  hick¬ 
ory  nut  use  decreased  during  the  Emergent  Mis¬ 
sissippi  period,  but  remained  an  important 
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part  of  Eastern  Woodland  subsistence  patterns 
until  contact  with  Europeans  (Johannessen 
1984). 

Acorn  use  in  the  eastern  United  States  be¬ 
gan  during  the  Archaic  period  (Chapman  and 
Shea  1981)  and  continued,  at  a  low  rate,  until 
the  Late  Woodland  period.  There  is  evidence 
that  some  Southeastern  groups  intensified  acorn 
use  during  the  Mississippian  period  (Scarry 
1986).  Scarry  (1986)  suggests  that  acorns  may 
have  been  used  later  in  prehistory  as  a  lysine 
supplement  to  complement  the  lysine-poor 
maize  diet.  At  contact,  several  Native  American 
groups  consumed  acorn  nutmeats  that  had  been 
leached  in  water  to  remove  the  toxic  tannins. 
These  nutmeats  then  were  ground  and  used  as 
flour  for  breads  (Gilmore  1977;  Swanton 
1946:273,  279).  Another  use  of  acorn  nutmeat 
was  for  oil,  which  was  used  for  cooking  and 
personal  adornment  (Swanton  1946:277). 

The  seeds  of  several,  locally  available, 
weedy  plants  were  collected  and  processed  as 
grains.  Grains  generally  are  assumed  to  be  a 
major  source  of  carbohydrates,  but  many  of  the 
wild  grains  were  rich  in  oils  and  proteins. 
Grains  also  are  important  because  they  can  be 
dried  and  stored  for  extended  periods  of  time. 
Some  of  the  more  common  wild  grain  sources 
include  bluestem  grass  ( Andropogon  gerardii), 
sedges  ( Cyperus  sp.),  sunflower  ( Helianthus 
annus),  marsh  elder  (Iva  annua),  panic  grass, 
and  dropseed  (Erichsen-Brown  1979;  Hall  1976; 
Kindscher  1987,  King  1984;  Yanovsky  1936). 
Various  wild  members  of  the  pea  family  such  as 
partridge  pea,  redbud,  locusts,  lupine,  water  tu- 
pelo,  sour  gum,  and  snoutbeans  were  good 
sources  of  protein  when  added  to  other  foods.  In 
addition,  there  is  paleoethnobotanical  evidence 
that  goosefoot  ( Chenopodium  berlandieri  ssp. 
jonesianum),  marsh  elder,  sunflower,  maygrass 
( Phalaris  caroliniana),  and  knotweed  ( Polygo¬ 
num  erectum)  were  cultivated  or  even  domesti¬ 
cated  in  the  Eastern  Woodlands  (Asch  and  Asch 
1985;  Chapman  and  Shea  1981;  Ford  1985; 
Fritz  1990). 

Some  of  the  locally  available  fleshy  fruits, 
such  as  persimmon,  red  mulberries,  black  cher¬ 
ries,  wild  plums,  sumac  berries,  tangleberries, 
sparkleberries,  deerberries,  muscadine  grapes, 
and  other  wild  grapes,  originate  from  arboreal  or 


shrubby  sources.  Brambles  (including  blackber¬ 
ries  and  raspberries),  prickly  pears,  and  ground 
cherries  are  common  fruits  from  herbaceous 
plants.  While  these  fruits  were  not  major  sub¬ 
sistence  items  (Erichsen-Brown  1979;  Hall 
1976;  Kindscher  1987),  they  were  good  sources 
of  sugar,  vitamins,  and  minerals.  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans  dried  some  fruits  for  winter  use,  but  most 
were  consumed  fresh. 

Root  foods  are  underrepresented  in  the  pa¬ 
leoethnobotanical  record,  but  are  noted  as  im¬ 
portant  subsistence  items  in  early  historical  rec¬ 
ords  of  Native  Americans  (Swanton  1946). 
Roots  of  agave,  sedges,  comfort  root,  candyroot, 
and  camas  may  have  all  been  utilized  (Erichsen- 
Brown  1979;  Hall  1976;  Kindscher  1987,  King 
1984;  Yanovsky  1936).  Roots  were  important 
subsistence  items  because  many  could  be  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  late  fall  and  winter  when  other  plant 
foods  were  unavailable.  In  addition,  roots  were 
dried  and  stored  for  later  use. 

Arboreal  and  herbaceous  species  also  were 
used  for  numerous  technological  purposes  by 
southeastern  Native  Americans  (Swanton  1946). 
Oak,  hickory,  and  other  hardwoods  were  pre¬ 
ferred  for  firewood  and  raw  materials  for  con¬ 
struction.  Pestles  and  mortars  also  were  made  of 
hardwoods,  especially  hickory.  Canoes  were 
carved  from  light-weight  woods  such  as  cypress. 
Spoons  from  yellow-popular,  oak-splint  baskets, 
and  numerous  other  household  items  were  pro¬ 
duced  from  trees  and  tree  products.  Saw  pal¬ 
metto  leaves  were  used  for  construction, 
thatching,  and  basketry  production  (Swanton 
1946:246).  Vining  species  such  as  morning 
glory  and  grape  also  were  used  for  basketry. 
Numerous  herbaceous  and  arboreal  species  were 
used  as  dye  sources  (Swanton  1946). 

Several  of  these  arboreal  species  were  eco¬ 
nomically  important  during  the  historic  period 
as  well.  For  example,  blackgum  wood  is  very 
difficult  to  split  and  it  has  been  used  to  make 
mauls,  implement  handles,  and  floors  (Brown 
and  Kirkman  1990:212).  Sweetgum  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  hardwoods  in  the  south,  due  to 
the  shear  volume  of  timber  produced.  The  bald 
cypress  is  highly  resistant  to  decay  and  it  there¬ 
fore  often  is  used  for  “construction  timbers, 
docks,  boats,  and  exterior  siding”  (Brown  and 
Kirkman  1990:57). 
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In  addition,  a  number  of  the  red  and  white 
oak  species  were  recognized  for  their  strong, 
fine  woods.  They  have  been  used  for  timbers, 
furniture  construction,  flooring,  and,  in  the  case 
of  white  oak,  even  as  whiskey  barrels.  American 
elm  often  was  steamed  and  bent  into  forms  for 
barrel  and  wheel  hoops,  veneer,  and  baskets 
(Brown  and  Kirkman  1990:124).  Beech  was  an 
important  hardwood  source  for  toys,  fiimiture, 
wooden  cook  ware,  barrels  for  beer  aging,  and 
charcoal  production  (Brown  and  Kirkland 
1990:91).  Black  Cherry  ( Primus  serotina)  was 
widely  used  for  furniture  production;  in  addi¬ 


tion,  its  inner  bark  was  a  component  in  early 
cough  medicines,  and  the  fruits,  while  fairly 
bitter,  were  consumed  in  the  form  of  preserves 
and  fermented  beverages  (Brown  and  Kirkman 
1990).  Herbaceous  species,  such  as  the  young 
shoots  of  cane  ( Anmdenaria  gigcmtea  and 
Armdenaria  tecta)  were  used  by  early  historic 
settlers  as  fodder  for  their  hogs.  In  addition, 
cane  was  also  an  important  source  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  for  basketry,  fishing  poles,  and  for  cane 
bottomed  chairs  (Thome  and  Curry  1983:49-72; 
King  1982:14-15). 
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ntroduction 

This  chapter  presents  an  overview  of  the 
prehistory  of  Louisiana.  While  the  individ¬ 
ual  SEIS  project  items  are  restricted  to  a  2.0  km 
(1.2  mi)  wide  corridor  centered  on  the  proposed 
levee  segments  and  floodwalls  along  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  a  broader  state-wide  prehistory  is 
presented  to  better  interpret  the  prehistoric  cul¬ 
tural  resources  within  die  SEIS  project  areas. 
Specific  project  items  included  in  the  larger 
SEIS  project  area  include  borrow  pit  locations, 
concrete  slope  paving,  and  a  floodwall.  The  bor¬ 
row  pit  locations  include  the  Fifth  Louisiana 
District  levee  enlargement,  the  Baton  Rouge 
Front  Levee,  the  Reveille  to  Point  Pleasant  en¬ 
largement,  The  Carville  to  Marchand  enlarge¬ 
ment,  and  the  Hohen-Solms  to  Modesto  en¬ 
largement,  the  Carrollton  levee  enlargement. 
The  concrete  slope  paving  (CSP)  locations  in¬ 
clude  Alhambra  to  Hohen-Solms  CSP,  Jefferson 
Heights  CSP,  Gap  Closures  West  Bank  CSP, 
and  Gap  Closures  East  Bank  CSP.  The  only 
floodwall  included  in  the  SEIS  New  Orleans 
District  project  items  is  the  New  Orleans  District 
Floodwall. 

The  prehistoiy  of  Louisiana  extends  from 
ca.  12,000  B.C.  -  A.D.  1700  and  it  can  be  di¬ 
vided  into  four  general  archeological  stages 
(Figure  12).  These  four  stages  (Paleo-Indian, 
Archaic,  Woodland,  and  Mississippi)  repre¬ 
sent  developmental  segments  characterized  by 
dominant  patterns  of  settlement,  subsistence,  and 
technology  (Kreiger  1953;  Willey  and  Phillips 
1958).  Each  stage  consists  of  a  sequence  of 
chronologically  defined  periods  that  may  be  sub¬ 
divided  into  phases  based  on  sets  of  artifacts  and 
other  cultural  traits  characteristic  of  a  particular 


geographic  region  (e.g.,  Jenkins  1979;  Walthall 
1980).  Current  research  defines  ten  cultural  units 
to  describe  the  prehistoric  sequence  of  Louisi¬ 
ana:  Paleo-Indian,  Archaic,  Poverty  Point,  Tche- 
functe,  Marksville,  Troyville-Coles  Creek, 
Plaquemine,  Mississippian,  Caddo,  and  Histori¬ 
cal  Contact  (Smith  et  al.  1983).  The  current 
project  items  also  lie  within  the  Southeastern 
Culture  Area  of  the  United  States  (Muller  1983). 
As  a  result,  cultural  characteristics  found  within 
the  proposed  project  areas  resemble  those  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  along 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  region. 

.In  1983,  the  Louisiana  Division  of  Archae¬ 
ology,  in  an  effort  to  provide  “a  framework  for 
the  identification  and  preservation  of  significant 
archaeological  sites  in  Louisiana,”  divided  the 
state  into  six  “Management  Units”  (Smith  et  al. 
1983)  (Figure  13).  These  units  were  defined  on 
the  basis  of  similarities  in  topography,  cultural 
history  and  land  use  patterns  (Smith  et  al. 
1983:19).  Portions  of  Management  Units  II,  IV, 
V,  and  VI  are  encompassed  by  the  overall  proj¬ 
ect  area. 

Management  Unit  II  is  located  in  the  north¬ 
east  portion  of  the  state,  and  it  encompasses  ap¬ 
proximately  5,200,585  ac  (2,104,677  ha).  This 
unit  includes  Avoyelles,  Caldwell,  Catahoula, 
Concordia,  East  Carroll,  Franklin,  LaSalle, 
Madison,  Morehouse,  Ouachita,  Richland,  Ten¬ 
sas,  and  West  Carroll  Parishes  (Figure  13). 
Management  Unit  II  is  bordered  to  the  east  by 
the  Mississippi  River  and  bisected  by  the 
Ouachita  River  in  the  west.  A  number  of  rivers 
are  present  in  this  management  unit,  including 
the  Tensas  River  and  the  Black  River.  The  unit 
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Figure  12.  Prehistoric  and  Protohistoric  Cultural  Units  of  Louisiana  (adapted  from  Smith  et 


al.  1983). 
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is  characterized  geologically  by  a  fluvial  valley 
bordered  by  higher  elevations,  such  as  the  Bas¬ 
trop  Hills,  Macon  Ridge,  and  Sicily  Island 
(Smith  1983:43).  Still  within  the  Coastal  Plain, 
this  area  is  defined  locally  as  the  Tensas  Basin. 
Vegetation  in  the  unit  consists  of  longleaf  and 
shortleaf  pine  interspersed  with  various  oak  spe¬ 
cies. 

Management  Unit  IV  encompasses  ap¬ 
proximately  3,209,271  ac  (1,298,791  ha);  it  is 
located  in  the  southeast  portion  of  the  state.  This 
unit  includes  the  parishes  of  East  Baton  Rouge, 
East  Feliciana,  Livingston,  Saint  Helena,  Saint 
Tammany,  Tangipahoa,  Washington,  and  West 
Feliciana  (Figure  13).  Management  Unit  IV  is 
bounded  to  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  River 
and  to  the  south  by  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Interior 
waterways  consist  of  the  Pearl,  Amite,  and  Tan¬ 
gipahoa  Rivers.  The  unit  is  characterized  geo¬ 
logically  as  a  “rolling  Pleistocene  terrace”  bor¬ 
dered  by  alluvial  floodplains  (Smith  1983:77). 
Still  within  the  Coastal  Plain,  this  area  is  defined 
locally  as  the  Pine  Hills;  it  also  is  a  part  of  the 
broad  pine  belt  that  crosses  the  southeastern 
United  States.  Vegetation  in  the  unit  consists  of 
longleaf  and  shortleaf  pine  interspersed  with 
various  species  of  oak. 

Management  Unit  V  is  located  in  the  south¬ 
east  portion  of  the  state,  and  it  encompasses  ap¬ 
proximately  10,000,699  ac  (4,047,283  ha).  This 
unit  includes  Ascension,  Assumption,  Iberville, 
Jefferson,  LaFourche,  Orleans,  Plaquemine, 
Pointe  Coupe,  Saint  Bernard,  Saint  Charles, 
Saint  James,  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  Terrebonne, 
and  West  Baton  Rouge,  Parishes,  Louisiana 
(Figure  13).  Over  55  percent  of  the  acreage  in 
Management  Unit  V  is  inundated  and  approxi¬ 
mately  28  percent  of  this  percentage  has  been 
defined  as  wetland.  The  unit  is  characterized  as  a 
“low-lying  swampland,  [with]  natural  and  man¬ 
made  river  levees  and  coastal  marsh”  (Smith 
1983:93).  Management  Unit  V  is  bounded  to  the 
west  by  the  Mississippi  River,  to  the  southwest 
by  Atchafalaya  Bay,  and  to  the  southeast  by 
Breton  Sound.  The  unit  is  characterized  as  geo¬ 
logically  “dynamic  and  complex”  (Smith 
1983:93).  Deltic  formation  began  along  this 
portion  of  the  coast  approximately  5,000  years 
ago  Vegetation  in  this  unit  consists  of  various 
species  of  marsh  grass  interspersed  with  scrub 
oak  and  various  hardwoods. 


Management  Unit  VI  is  composed  of  all 
river  bottoms  within  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  it 
encompasses  approximately  8,264,313  ac 
(3,344,568  ha).  This  includes  all  rivers,  lakes, 
bayous,  reservoirs,  bays,  and  estuaries,  as  well 
as  approximately  1,239  km  (770  mi)  of  coast¬ 
line.  Exact  figures  for  the  states  underwater 
cultural  resources  are  not  available,  but  histori¬ 
cal  evidence  concerning  shipwrecks  alone  sug¬ 
gests  that  approximately  793  “sinkings  are 
documented  for  part  of  the  Mississippi  River 
from  Baton  Rouge  to  the  delta  from  1814  to 
1979,”  and  188  sinkings  in  the  Red  River  (Smith 
et  al.  1983:115).  In  addition,  some  750  to  900 
pre-nineteenth  century  ships  are  estimated  to 
have  been  lost  along  the  Gulf  Coast  between  the 
Florida  Keys  to  the  Rio  Grande  (Smith  et  al. 
1983:116). 

Paleo-Indian  Stage  (ca.  10,000  -  8000  B.C.) 

It  generally  is  accepted  that  initial  human 
occupation  of  the  southeastern  United  States 
occurred  sometime  between  10,000  and  12,000 
years  ago.  This  first  archeological  culture  is 
named  “Clovis,”  after  the  type  site  in  New 
Mexico.  In  the  western  United  States,  Clovis 
sites  appear  to  fall  within  a  relatively  narrow 
time  range,  i.e.,  between  10,900  and  1 1,200  B.P. 
(Haynes  1991).  Evidence  for  earlier  “pre- 
Clovis”  occupations  continues  to  be  debated, 
and  no  pre-Clovis  sites  have  been  documented 
convincingly  in  North  America. 

Paleo-Indian  sites  are  recognized  by  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  assemblage  of  stone  tools  that  include 
fluted  and  unfluted  bifacial  projectile  points 
(such  as  Clovis,  Cumberland,  Coldwater,  Su¬ 
wannee,  Simpson,  and  Redstone),  unifacial  end- 
and  side-scrapers,  bifacial  cleavers,  core 
handaxes,  gravers,  spokeshaves,  and  knives. 
Paleo-Indian  stone  tools  exhibit  a  high  level  of 
craftsmanship,  including  the  application  of  fine 
parallel  flaking,  fluting,  thinning,  and  grinding. 
Paleo-Indian  and  Transitional  Paleo- 
Indian/Early  Archaic  projectile  point  types  re¬ 
covered  in  Louisiana  include  Clovis,  Dalton, 
Meserve,  Plainview,  and  Scottsbluff  (Neuman 
1984:66-69).  As  yet,  no  evidence  of  Paleo- 
Indian  bone  tool  technology  has  been  recovered 
in  Louisiana.  Excavations  at  the  Harney  Flats 
Site  (8HI507)  in  Hillsborough  county,  Florida, 
however,  have  yielded  information  concerning 
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Figure  13.  Archeological  Management  Units  of  Louisiana  (adapted  from  Smith  et  al.  1983). 
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this  technology.  Bone  tools  recovered  from  Har¬ 
ney  Flats  included  bone  pins  and  bone  and  ivory 
foreshafts  (Daniel  and  Wisenbaker  1989:338). 

Paleo-Indian  populations  are  thought  to 
have  been  highly  mobile  hunter-gatherers  who 
resided  in  small  bands  or  in  extended  family 
groups.  Although  it  was  once  thought  that  Paleo- 
Indians  were  specialized  big  game  hunters,  this 
view  seems  less  tenable  as  additional  informa¬ 
tion  becomes  available  from  a  larger  sampling  of 
Paleo-Indian  sites.  Ample  evidence  exists  for  the 
exploitation  of  large  mammals  including  mam¬ 
moth,  mastodon,  bison,  caribou,  and  elk  at  sites 
in  the  western  and  northern  United  States.  Since 
similar  tool  types  occur  at  sites  in  the  West  and 
the  Southeast,  it  traditionally  has  been  assumed 
that  the  subsistence  strategies  were  similar.  It 
appears,  however,  that  kill  sites  are  rare  in  the 
southeast  (Webb  et  al.  1983).  Kill  sites  have  yet 
to  be  documented  in  Louisiana  (Smith  et  al. 
1983:132).  The  paucity  of  kill  sites  in  the  South¬ 
east  suggests  that  big  game  hunting  may  not 
have  been  the  dominant  adaptive  strategy  in  this 
region.  In  addition,  there  are  environmental  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  West  and  the  Southeast 
that  probably  affected  the  availability  of  big 
game  species.  Nevertheless,  some  evidence  does 
exist  for  the  exploitation  of  late  Pleistocene 
megafauna. 

Excavations  at  the  Kimmswick  Site 
(23JE334)  in  southeastern  Missouri  produced 
Clovis  projectile  points  in  direct  association  with 
disarticulated  mastodon  bones  (Graham  et  al. 
1981).  Paleo-Indian  tools  also  have  been  recov¬ 
ered  in  direct  association  with  mastodon  bones 
identified  near  Nashville,  Tennessee  at  the 
Coats-Hines  Site  (40WM31).  A  total  of  34  chert 
artifacts  were  recovered  within  the  thoracic  cav¬ 
ity  of  a  mastodon  (Breitburg  et  al.  1996).  These 
artifacts  consisted  of  10  formal  tools  and  tool 
fragments  (one  bifacial  knife,  two  gravers,  one 
prismatic  blade,  two  unifacial  side  scrapers,  and 
two  scrapers/cores)  and  24  resharpening  flakes. 
In  addition,  two  locations  in  south  central  Lou¬ 
isiana,  Avery  Island  (Salt  Mine  Valley;  Site 
16IB23)  and  the  Trappey  Mastodon  Site 
(16LY63)  in  Lafayette  yielded  the  remains  of 
Pleistocene  fauna;  however,  neither  site  yielded 
a  clear  Paleo-Indian/Megafauna  relationship 
(Gagliano  1964;  Gibson  and  Miller  1973;  Neu¬ 
man  1984).  The  presence  of  artifacts  in  associa¬ 


tion  with  Pleistocene  megafauna  indicates  that 
large  animals  did  comprise  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  Paleo-Indian  subsistence  regime  in  this  re¬ 
gion  (Graham  et  al.  1981). 

Although  there  are  limited  data  available  to 
reconstruct  Paleo-Indian  diets,  subsistence 
throughout  the  southeast  is  believed  to  have  en¬ 
compassed  a  broad  spectrum  of  resources,  in¬ 
cluding  fish,  fowl,  deer,  small  mammals,  nuts, 
and  gathered  plants  (Smith  1986:9-10;  Ste- 
ponaitis  1986:369;  Walthall  1980:36).  Perhaps 
the  best  data  collected  on  subsistence  during  the 
Paleo-Indian  Stage  were  recovered  from  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Salt  Spring  Site  in  Florida.  Subsistence  re¬ 
mains  had  been  preserved  by  a  freshwater  cenote 
at  the  site.  Faunal  materials  recovered  from  Lit¬ 
tle  Salt  Spring  Site  included  giant  land  tortoise 
( Geochelone  crassiscutata ),  large  box  turtle 
( Terrapene  Carolina  putnami),  freshwater  mus¬ 
sel  ( Uniomerus  obesus ),  rattlesnake  ( Crotalus 
adamanteus ),  and  white-tailed  deer  ( Odocoileus 
virginianus )  (Clausen  et  al.  1979). 

The  exception  to  this  generalized  subsis¬ 
tence  system  may  have  been  the  Folsom  Culture. 
The  Folsom  Culture  has  been  interpreted  as  a 
primarily  big  game  hunting  culture  focused  on 
the  use  of  bison.  In  fact,  Folsom  artifacts  have 
been  associated  consistently  with  bison  kill  sites 
on  the  Great  Plains.  The  lack  of  faunal  evidence 
in  association  with  Folsom  finds  in  east  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  primarily  attributed  to  the  highly 
acidic  nature  of  the  soils  and  the  moist  climate, 
precludes  insights  into  the  subsistence  strategies 
in  that  area.  The  Folsom  Culture,  however,  may 
represent  an  adaptation  to  a  specialized  hunting 
strategy  associated  with  the  cyclical  migration  of 
large  herds  of  bison  (Story  et  al.  1990:189). 

Most  of  the  archeological  evidence  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Paleo-Indian  occupation  of  the 
southeastern  region  is  limited  to  surface  finds  of 
diagnostic  projectile  points/knives  (Anderson 
and  Sassaman  1996;  Mason  1962).  In  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley,  Paleo-Indian  projectile 
points/knives  have  been  recovered  along  valley 
margins,  but  only  occasionally  in  the  alluvial 
valley  or  along  the  coastal  plain.  Distributional 
studies  indicate  that  Paleo-Indian  sites  in  the 
eastern  United  States  tend  to  be  located  on 
eroded  terrace  and  plateau  surfaces  (Walthall 
1980).  In  Louisiana,  projectile  points  are  found 
most  commonly  in  the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary 
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uplands.  Interestingly,  most  of  these  points  are 
manufactured  from  Texas  cherts  or  Arkansas 
novaculite  (Neuman  1984:68).  While  Paleo- 
Indian  projectile  points  have  been  recovered 
within  the  Mississippi  alluvial  valley,  they  occur 
only  on  the  remnants  of  older  landforms  (Con- 
naway  1988).  Only  a  handful  of  intact,  stratified 
Paleo-Indian  sites  have  been  excavated  in  Lou¬ 
isiana. 

Paleo-Indian  and  Early  Archaic  occupation 
of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  are  best  docu¬ 
mented  from  Mafon  Ridge  (Management  Unit 
II),  a  relict  Pleistocene  braid  plain  in  northeast 
Louisiana  (Saucier  1981).  Hillman  (1985,  1990) 
collected  information  concerning  121  sites  on 
the  Mafon  Ridge  where  over  a  thousand  Paleo- 
Indian  and  “epipaleoindian”  (Gibson  1982) 
projectile  points/knives  have  been  collected,  in¬ 
cluding  272  Dalton-Meserve,  39  Hardin,  and 
over  400  San  Patrice  types.  He  concluded  that 
Early  and  Middle  Paleo-Indian  occupation  of 
Maipon  Ridge  apparently  was  sporadic  or  sea¬ 
sonal,  possibly  due  to  the  somewhat  inhospitable 
conditions  caused  by  the  excessive  accumulation 
of  wind-blown  dust  across  open  grasslands  dur¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  the  loess  hills.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  recorded  sites  suggests  that  Ma9on  Ridge 
was  occupied  more  intensely  during  the  Late 
Paleo-Indian  and  Early  Archaic  Periods.  The 
Late  Paleo-Indian  Period  sites  consist  of  hunting 
camps  and  base  camps  normally  located  very 
close  to  streams,  ponds,  or  sloughs,  on  land- 
forms  generally  elevated  no  more  than  1  m  (3.3 
ft)  above  the  water  source.  Settlement  of  areas 
adjacent  to  the  waterways  may  reflect  the  inten¬ 
sive  use  of  the  wooded  fringes  situated  along  the 
waterways  rather  than  the  exploitation  of  the 
open  grasslands. 

The  previously  mentioned  Avery  Island 
Site  (16IB3),  situated  near  Banana  Bayou,  is  the 
only  substantial  Early  Paleo-Indian  site  that  has 
been  identified  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
state.  It  is  located  on  the  Avery  Island  salt  dome, 
near  the  coast  of  centra!  Louisiana.  Although  the 
site  produced  the  remains  of  Pleistocene  fauna 
intermingled  with  and/or  above  lithic  artifacts 
and  basketry  remains,  no  diagnostic  artifacts 
were  recovered  from  this  component  (Gagliano 
1970;  Neuman  1984).  Consequently,  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  fauna!  remains  to  the  artifacts  is 
unclear. 


Prior  to  the  Transitional  Paleo-Indian/Early 
Archaic  Period,  the  Plano  Culture  developed 
throughout  the  area  extending  from  Louisiana  to 
Wyoming.  The  Plano  Culture  continued  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  hunting  Bison  that  began  with  the  Fol¬ 
som  Culture,  but  the  associated  tool  kits  changed 
(Gunn  and  Kerr  1984:205-207).  Small,  fluted 
Folsom  projectile  points  and  beaked  scrapers 
were  replaced  by  large,  collateral  flaked, 
stemmed  and  lanceolate  projectile  points,  bev¬ 
eled  knives,  and  transverse  end-scrapers.  Diag¬ 
nostic  artifacts  of  the  Plano  Culture  include  Ag¬ 
ate  Basin,  Angostura,  ScottsblufF  (previously 
called  Yuma  points),  and  Eden  projectile  point 
types,  and  Cody  knives. 

Plano  encampments  were  located  nearer  to 
water,  and  thus  farther  from  hunting  areas  than 
preceding  Folsom  encampments.  A  high  con¬ 
centration  of  Plano  points  has  been  found  in  the 
uplands  of  west-central  and  northwest  Louisiana 
between  the  Red  and  Sabine  Rivers  and  in  adja¬ 
cent  areas  in  Texas  (Gunn  and  Kerr  1984:220- 
221;  Story  et  al.  1990:205-210).  Hillman 
(1990:207)  also  identified  six  ScottsblufF  pro¬ 
jectile  points  from  Macon  Ridge  in  northeast 
Louisiana.  Plano  artifacts  are  rarely  recovered 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  they  tend  to  be 
restricted  to  the  Plains  and  woodland  fringes.  No 
in  situ  Plano  site  has  been  excavated  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  to  date. 

Management  Unit  I  and  Management  Unit 
II  contain  the  majority  of  all  known  Paleo-Indian 
sites  and  components  recorded  in  Louisiana 
(Smith  et  al.  1983:  26,  46,  63,  79,  96),  although 
most  of  these  represent  isolated  surface  finds. 
Saucier  (1994)  reports  that  “about  85  percent  of 
all  Paleo-Indian  sites  in  northeastern  Louisiana 
greater  than  10,000  years  old  [older  than  8000 
B.C.]  are  located  on  Ma9on  Ridge  and  none  are 
found  in  the  [more  recent]  Holocene  alluvial 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ouachita  rivers” 
(Saucier  1994:129).  Similarly,  Paleo-Indian  re¬ 
mains  are  not  frequently  recovered  along  the 
floodplains  and  channel  margins  of  the  Red 
River  and  its  tributaries.  The  land  adjacent  to  the 
river  has  been  reworked  as  a  result  of  lateral 
channel  migration  since  the  close  of  the  Paleo- 
Indian  Stage,  which  probably  accounts  for  the 
lack  of  Pale-Indian  remains  recovered  in  this 
area  (Neitzel  and  Perry  1977).  Consequently, 
Paleo-Indian  sites  have  low  archeological  visi- 
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bility  because  few  surfaces  dating  from  this 
stage  have  survived. 

Archaic  Stage  (ca.  8000  -  500  B.C.) 

The  term  “Archaic”  first  was  developed  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  as  a 
descriptor  for  the  transitional  pre-ceramic  cul¬ 
tures  that  followed  the  Paleo-Indian  Stage.  The 
Archaic  Stage  is  divided  into  three  subdivisions 
or  periods:  Early  Archaic,  Middle  Archaic,  and 
Late  Archaic.  A  warming  trend  and  a  drier  cli¬ 
mate  at  the  end  of  the  Pleistocene,  accompanied 
by  a  rise  in  sea  level,  may  have  spurred  a  com¬ 
bination  of  technological  and  social  develop¬ 
ments  that  are  now  associated  with  the  initiation 
of  the  Archaic  Stage  (Willey  and  Phillips  1958). 
This  economic  shift  has  been  correlated  with 
highly  diverse  localized  resource  and  food  pro¬ 
curement  strategies  (Haag  1991).  Caldwell 
(1958)  termed  this  hunting  and  gathering  spe¬ 
cialization  as  “primary  forest  efficiency.”  Brain 
(1971)  modified  this  phrase  to  “primary  riverine 
efficiency”  to  reflect  the  concentration  of  set¬ 
tlements  in  southeastern  riverine  and  coastal  en¬ 
vironments. 

Archaic  populations  apparently  exploited  a 
greater  variety  of  terrestrial  and  marine  species 
than  their  Paleo-Indian  predecessors.  This  stage 
is  characterized  by  seasonal  mobility  within  a 
home  range  that  exploited  nuts,  fruits,  fish, 
game,  shellfish,  and  other  natural  resources 
(Muller  1978).  Macrobands  formed  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  while  in  the  winter 
months,  smaller  microbands  exploited  upland 
ranges  (Jenkins  1974;  Muller  1978).  Many 
populations  with  successful  strategies  during  the 
Archaic  sequence  went  on  to  develop  the  first 
semi-permanent  settlements  in  the  region  (Neit- 
zel  and  Perry  1977).  Burial  sites  dating  from  the 
Archaic  Stage  have  been  found  at  numerous  lo¬ 
cales,  suggesting  a  change  in  religious  practices 
from  earlier  periods  (Neuman  1984;  Walthall 
1980).  The  increased  number  of  sites  dating 
from  the  Archaic  Stage  suggests  an  increase  in 
population  throughout  the  southeast. 

The  Paleo-Indian  to  Archaic  transition  also 
was  accompanied  by  changes  in  projectile 
point/knife  morphology.  These  changes  included 
the  emergence  of  a  wide  variety  of  notched  and 
stemmed  projectile  point/knife  forms  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  fluted  projectile  point/knife 


type.  Nevertheless,  evidence  suggests  that  there 
was  some  continuity  between  the  adaptations  of 
the  Paleo-Indian  and  the  later  Archaic  peoples 
who  occupied  the  southeast  (Smith  1986).  Ar¬ 
chaic  projectile  point/knife  sequences  follow  a 
general  trend  in  haft  morphology  that  progresses 
from  side-notched  to  comer-notched  to  stemmed 
basal  forms.  Other  Archaic  Stage  stone  flaked 
artifact  types  included  adzes,  scrapers,  and 
choppers.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  Archaic 
Stage,  granitic  rock,  chert,  jasper,  sandstone, 
slate,  steatite,  and  scoria  were  ground  and  pol¬ 
ished  into  a  variety  of  stone  ornaments  and  tools 
that  included  beads,  gorgets,  bowls,  and 
celts/axes.  Archaic  projectile  point  types  found 
throughout  Louisiana  include  Carrollton,  Delhi, 
Elam,  Ensor,  Evans,  Frio,  Gary,  Hall,  Kent, 
Kirk,  Macon,  Marcos,  Marshall,  Morhiss,  Mor¬ 
row  Mountain,  Pontchartrain,  Trinity,  Tortugas, 
Wells,  and  Williams.  Stone  vessels  made  from 
steatite  and  fiber-tempered  pottery  also  charac¬ 
terize  the  Late  Archaic. 

In  Louisiana,  Archaic  sites  are  much  more 
common  than  Paleo-Indian  sites.  Archaic  sites 
have  been  recorded  in  Management  Units  I,  II, 
III,  and  IV.  In  the  northwest  portion  of  the  state 
relatively  little  systematic  survey  and  excavation 
has  been  conducted  on  Archaic  sites.  The  lim¬ 
ited,  work  within  this  region  has  concentrated  on 
the  west-central  uplands  of  the  state  and  in 
northeastern  Texas  (Anderson  and  Hanson  1988; 
Cantley  and  Kern  1984;  Cantley  et  al.  1993; 
Gundeijan  and  Morehead  1983;  Gunn  and 
Brown  1982;  Servello  1982;  Smith  1975;  Webb 
et  al.  1969).  In  the  southeast  portion  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Archaic  Period  sites  typically  are  found 
along  the  boundary  of  Quaternary  and  Tertiary 
areas  with  relatively  flat  or  undulating  bluff  tops 
overlooking  floodplains,  on  the  Prairie  terraces, 
and  relict  levees  (Gagliano  1963).  Although  Ar¬ 
chaic  style  projectile  points  commonly  are  found 
throughout  the  state,  few  discrete,  intact  ar¬ 
cheological  deposits  dating  from  the  Archaic 
Period  have  been  excavated  systematically, 
analyzed,  and  comprehensively  reported  in 
Louisiana  (Neuman  1984). 

Early  Archaic  Period  (8000  -  6000  B.C.l 

In  the  southeast,  the  Early  Archaic  Period  is 
considered  to  begin  by  ca.  8050  -  6050  B.C.,  but 
because  of  the  regional  variation  and  the  tempo- 
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ral  overlapping  of  stages,  the  assignment  of  Late 
Paleo-Indian  and  Early  Archaic  Period  artifacts 
to  correct  temporal  stages  is  complex.  As  noted 
above,  Gibson  (1982)  used  “epipaleoindian”  as  a 
term  for  this  transition,  and  Hillman  (1985)  in¬ 
cluded  Dalton,  Hardin,  and  San  Patrice  projec¬ 
tile  points  types  in  his  review  of  the  transitional 
period  at  Mafon  Ridge. 

Dalton  projectile  points/knives  temporally 
succeed  Clovis  projectile  points.  In  Arkansas 
and  Missouri,  Dalton  projectile  points/knives 
have  been  dated  between  ca.  8550  and  7950 
B.C.  (Goodyear  1982:382).  At  the  Stanfield- 
Worley  Bluff  Shelter  (1CT125)  in  northwestern 
Alabama,  the  Dalton  zone  dates  from  ca.  7750  - 
7050  B.C.  (DeJamette  et  al.  1962;  Griffin  1974). 
Dalton  projectile  points/knives  also  have  been 
found  in  Horizon  11  at  the  Koster  Site  (1 1GE4) 
in  southern  Illinois,  which  dates  from  approxi¬ 
mately  6750  -  6500  B.C.  This  date  suggests  that 
Dalton  points/knives  may  extend  later  in  time 
than  initially  presumed. 

Dalton  projectile  points/knives  sometimes 
are  recovered  with  bifacially  chipped  stone 
adzes  that  may  represent  woodworking  tools. 
Chipped  and  ground  stone  celts,  probably  the 
functional  equivalent  of  Dalton  adzes,  have  been 
recovered  from  the  Kirk  Horizon  in  Zone  16  at 
the  St.  Albans  Site  (46WV27),  located  in  West 
Virginia,  and  from  Early  Archaic  sites  in  the 
Little  Tennessee  River  Valley  (Smith  1986:14). 
Based  on  the  ages  of  underlying  geological  de¬ 
posits,  the  distribution  of  Dalton  projectile 
points/knives  and  other  artifacts  associated  with 
the  Dalton  Culture  usually  are  restricted  to 
northern  Louisiana. 

Some  of  the  earliest  recognized  Terminal 
Paleo-Indian/Early  Archaic  projectile  point/knife 
types  identified  in  Louisiana  are  the  San  Patrice, 
Keithville,  and  Pelican  forms  (Webb  et  al. 
1971).  Previously  ascribed  to  the  area  encom¬ 
passing  northwest  Louisiana,  northeast  Texas, 
and  southwest  Arkansas,  later  investigations 
have  extended  the  geographic  range  of  San 
Patrice  tool  forms  to  include  an  area  from  cen¬ 
tral  Texas  to  southwest  Alabama  and  from 
southern  Louisiana  to  central  Arkansas  (Brain 
1983:32;  Cantley  and  Kern  1984). 

The  San  Patrice  Culture  is  believed  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  local  adaptation  of  hunter/gatherers 
within  restricted  ranges.  A  hallmark  of  San 


Patrice  is  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  local  lithic 
materials  for  the  production  of  tools.  Tool  as¬ 
semblages  include  San  Patrice  and  Keithville 
projectile  points/knives,  hafted  scrapers,  Albany 
side  scrapers,  unifacial  scrapers,  burins,  and  en¬ 
gravers  (Webb  et  al.  1971).  Initially,  the  San 
Patrice  projectile  point/knife  type  consisted  of 
varieties  Hope  and  St.  John,  but  more  recently 
other  varieties  have  been  added  to  the  assem¬ 
blage  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama 
(Brain  1983).  On  Ma?on  Ridge,  Hillman  (1985) 
reported  that  in  addition  to  the  Hope  and  St. 
John  varieties,  the  San  Patrice  projectile 
point/knife  variety  (var.)  Keithville  also  was 
present.  Archeological  investigations  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  at  Fort  Polk  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  San  Patrice  projectile 
point/knives  of  differing  types,  including  one 
that  contained  a  combination  of  Dalton/San 
Patrice/Holland  stylistic  affinities  (Largent  et  al. 
1992;  Williams  et  al.  1996).  Reliable  radiocar¬ 
bon  dates  for  these  types  are  virtually  non¬ 
existent,  but  estimates  based  on  morphology  and 
stratigraphic  context  suggest  a  period  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  use  of  these  points  from  ca.  8050  - 
6050  B.C.  (Brain  1983:25;  Story  et  al.  1990:202; 
Turner  and  Hester  1985:147;  Webb  1981).  Ensor 
(1986)  suggests  that  the  San  Patrice  projectile 
point/knife  type,  and  related  forms  in  the  south¬ 
east,  may  have  developed  from  the  earlier 
Dalton  projectile  point/knife  forms.  Story  et  al. 
(1990:197),  however,  suggest  that  both  Dalton 
and  San  Patrice  types  independently  evolved 
from  the  earlier  fluted  point  traditions. 

Throughout  the  Early  Archaic,  the  subsis¬ 
tence  pattern  probably  resembled  that  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Paleo-Indian  Stage.  Early  Archaic  peo¬ 
ples  likely  traveled  seasonally  in  small  groups 
between  a  series  of  base  camps  and  extractive 
sites,  hunting  deer  and  collecting  edible  plants 
(Chapman  and  Shea  1981;  Lentz  1986;  Parmalee 
1962;  Parmalee  et  al.  1976). 

Tools  associated  with  food  processing,  in¬ 
cluding  manos,  milling  stones,  and  nutting 
stones,  first  appear  in  Early  Archaic  Period  sites. 
Commonly  utilized  plant  foods,  such  as  walnuts 
and  hickory  nuts,  could  be  hulled  and  eaten 
without  cooking  or  additional  processing  (Lar¬ 
son  1980).  Herbaceous  seeds,  which  became  an 
important  food  source  during  the  latter  parts  of 
the  Archaic  Stage,  generally  were  absent  from 
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the  diet  during  the  Early  Archaic  Period  (Chap¬ 
man  1977;  Lentz  1986).  Living  floors  associated 
with  hearths,  shallow  pit  features,  and  milling 
tools  are  known  from  the  Early  and  Middle  Ar¬ 
chaic  sites,  but  there  is  little  evidence  suggestive 
of  below-ground  food  storage  or  of  substantial 
habitation  structures  (Steponaitis  1986:371). 

Much  of  our  knowledge  regarding  Paleo- 
Indian  and  Archaic  lifeways  is  limited  by  pres¬ 
ervation  problems.  Lithic  tools  often  are  the  only 
artifacts  that  survive,  and  they  provide  only  lim¬ 
ited  information  about  a  narrow  range  of  human 
activities  (i.e.,  manufacture  and  maintenance  of 
tools,  processing  of  meat  and  hides,  and  working 
of  wood  and  bone).  Although  they  rarely  are 
preserved  in  the  archeological  record,  clothing, 
baskets,  and  other  artifacts  made  of  perishable 
materials  such  as  bone,  wood,  antler,  shell,  hair, 
hide,  plant  fiber,  and  feathers  were  no  doubt  an 
important  part  of  the  Archaic  cultural  tradition. 
Impressions  of  woven  mats  and  net  bags  pre¬ 
served  in  fired  clay  hearths  from  Kirk  strata  at 
the  Icehouse  Bottom  Site  (40MR23)  in  Eastern 
Tennessee  provide  rare  insights  into  the  richness 
of  the  Early  Archaic  material  culture  (Chapman 
and  Adavasio  1977). 

The  Early  Archaic  Cultures  immediately 
preceding  San  Patrice  are  little  understood  in 
Louisiana.  So  far,  diagnostic  projectile 
points/knives  dating  from  the  Early  Archaic  Pe¬ 
riod,  including  Cache  River,  Calf  Creek,  Kirk, 
and  Palmer,  have  been  recovered  only  from 
questionable  contexts  and  in  limited  numbers. 
Large  Early  Archaic  sites,  such  as  those  identi¬ 
fied  in  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
and  the  Carolinas,  have  yet  to  be  recorded  in 
Louisiana.  Gagliano’s  (1963:12)  survey  of  “pre- 
ceramic”  sites  in  southern  Louisiana  found  that 
Kirk  Serrated  projectile  points/knives  were  rela¬ 
tively  common  for  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  state,  however,  no  cultural  phases  have  been 
assigned  to  either  the  central  or  western  portions 
of  the  state. 

Middle  Archaic  Period  16000  -  4000  B.C.l 

During  the  Middle  Archaic  Period,  three 
interrelated  events  occurred  that  helped  shape 
subsequent  prehistoric  cultural  traditions.  First, 
the  effects  of  continental  glaciation  subsided, 
resulting  in  a  warmer  and  drier  climate  in  which 
modem  climatic  and  environmental  conditions 


prevailed.  Second,  technological  improvements 
were  made,  particularly  with  respect  to  ground- 
stone,  bone,  and  antler  tool  production.  Finally, 
sociopolitical  organization  changed  in  some  ar¬ 
eas;  an  increased  number  of  ranked  societies  and 
related  social  developments  appeared. 

The  Middle  Archaic  Period  throughout  the 
southeastern  United  States  is  marked  by  several 
technological  advances  and  by  changes  in  sub¬ 
sistence  patterns.  Middle  Archaic  projectile 
points  tend  to  be  stemmed  rather  than  notched 
types.  In  addition,  the  Middle  Archaic  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  projectile  points/knives  that  include 
Evans,  Morrow  Mountain,  Johnson,  Edgewood, 
and  possibly  Calcasieu  types  (Campbell  et  al. 
1990:96;  Green  1991;  Perino  1985:195).  Exca¬ 
vations  at  Site  16VN791,  located  in  Vernon 
Parish,  Louisiana  (i.e..  Management  Unit  I)  pro¬ 
duced  evidence  of  a  long  tradition  of  comer 
notched  projectile  points/knives  dating  from  the 
late  Middle  Archaic.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
these  points,  and  others  in  the  region,  were  de¬ 
rived  from  types  originating  in  central  Louisiana 
(Campbell  et  al.  1990). 

Other  technological  innovations  include  the 
appearance  of  ground,  pecked,  and  polished 
stone  tools  and  the  use  of  celts  and  grooved  axes 
for  heavy  woodworking,  possibly  including  the 
manufacture  of  dugout  canoes.  The  atlatl,  or 
spear  thrower,  first  appeared  during  the  Middle 
Archaic,  as  indicated  by  bone  atlatl  hooks  and 
the  appearance  of  ground  stone  bannerstones 
that  apparently  were  attached  to  the  spear 
thrower  and  may  have  served  as  atlatl  counter¬ 
weights  or  as  fetishes. 

The  widespread  occurrence  of  plant  proc¬ 
essing  tools  such  as  milling  slabs,  manos,  and 
nutting  stones  suggests  an  increase  in  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  plant  foods.  However,  comparisons  of 
floral  and  faunal  assemblages  from  the  Early 
Archaic  show  little  change  in  the  diversity  or 
relative  importance  of  the  plant  species  utilized. 
The  Middle  Archaic  rough  milling  tools  used  in 
plant  processing  all  have  Early  Archaic  antece¬ 
dents  (Smith  1986:21). 

Acorns  and  hickory  nuts  continued  to  be 
the  most  heavily  utilized  plant  foods.  Remains 
of  squash  ( Curcurbita  pepo)  and  bottle  gourds 
( Lagenaria  siceraria)  appear  for  the  first  time 
during  the  Middle  Archaic.  The  earliest  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  bottle  gourd  dates  from  5340  ±  120 
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radiocarbon  years  B.C.  at  the  Windover  Site 
(8BR246)  in  Florida  (Doran  et  al.  1990). 
“Squash”  rind  dating  from  5050  B.C.  from  the 
Napoleon  Hollow  (11PK500)  and  Koster 
(11GE4)  sites  in  west-central  Illinois  initially 
identified  as  the  cultivar  C.  pepo,  now  is  thought 
to  be  representative  of  the  Texas  wild  gourd  (C. 
texana),  rather  than  cultivated  squash.  Although 
the  seeds  of  these  plants  are  edible,  it  appears 
that  their  rinds  were  thin,  woody,  and  inedible. 
These  gourds  probably  were  collected  primarily 
for  use  as  containers  rather  than  as  sources  of 
food.  Stronger  evidence  for  the  domestication  of 
squash  gourds  occurs  after  2350  B.C.,  i.e.,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Late  Archaic  (Smith  1987). 

In  many  areas,  a  major  exception  to  this 
apparent  continuity  in  earlier  subsistence  prac¬ 
tices  was  a  significant  increase  in  the  utilization 
of  fish  and  shellfish.  The  rising  importance  of 
aquatic  resources  can  be  seen  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  extensive  shell  middens  found  along 
many  of  the  southeastern  rivers.  Shell  middens 
first  appear  between  4550  and  4050  B.C.  during 
the  Hypsithermal  (Altithermal)  climatic  episode, 
when  rivers  entered  a  phase  of  aggradation  and 
low  flow.  These  climatic  changes  promoted  the 
development  of  oxbow  lakes  and  shallow  water 
shoal  habitats  favorable  for  mollusk  growth  and 
shellfish  collection  (Stein  1982).  Mollusks  can 
be  collected  efficiently  in  bulk  and  appear  to 
represent  the  economic  focus  for  semi-sedentaiy 
Archaic  Stage  occupations  for  many  parts  of  the 
southeastern  United  States  (Russo  et  al.  1992). 

Extensive,  deep  shell  midden  sites  pre¬ 
sumably  represent  seasonal  reoccupation  of  fa¬ 
vored  locations  by  small  social  groups  with 
band-type  socio-political  organization.  Large 
cemeteries  at  some  Middle  Archaic  sites,  such  as 
Carleston  Annis  (15BT5)  in  Kentucky  and  Little 
Salt  Spring  (8S018)  in  Florida,  represent  inter¬ 
ments  made  over  long  periods  of  time  by  groups 
who  seasonally  returned  to  these  specific  loca¬ 
tions  (Clausen  et  al.  1979).  Increasing  popula¬ 
tion  during  the  Middle  Archaic  also  may  have 
led  to  more  circumscribed  territories,  which  is 
evidenced  by  the  repeated  occupation  of  favored 
locations  and  increased  emphasis  on  locally 
available  raw  materials  utilized  in  stone  tool 
manufacture. 

Recent  research  has  demonstrated  that 
earthwork  and  mound  construction  occurred  at 


least  in  isolated  instances  during  the  Middle  Ar¬ 
chaic  Period  (Saunders  1994,  1996,  1997; 
Saunders  et  al.  1992,  1997).  At  present,  a  total  of 
four  possible  Middle  Archaic  mound  sites  are 
known  in  northeast  Louisiana  (Management 
Unit  II),  and  these  include  Hedgepeth  Mounds 
(Site  16LI7),  Watson  Brake  Mounds  (Site 
160U175),  Frenchman’s  Bend  Mounds  (Site 
160U259),  and  Hillman’s  Mound  (Site 
16MA201).  Of  the  four,  the  Watson  Brake 
mound  group  (Site  160U175)  is  the  largest  and 
the  most  securely  dated  at  5400  years  B.P.  (ca. 
3450  B.C.)  (Saunders  et.  Al.  1997:1797).  The 
site  consists  of  1 1  mounds  and  connecting  ridges 
constructed  on  a  terrace  above  the  Ouachita 
River  flood  plain.  The  civic  structures  at  Watson 
Brake  (Site  160U175),  and  several  other  Middle 
Archaic  sites,  suggest  that  hunter-gatherer 
groups  were  capable  of  tasks  that  required  rela¬ 
tively  complex  social  organization  and  semi- 
sedentary  living.  For  example,  Griffin  wrote: 

From  our  knowledge  of  the  general  cultural 
stage  of  these  early  Archaic  people  we  may 
assume  that  they  lived  in  groups  or  bands  of 
closely  related  people  who  probably  reck¬ 
oned  descent  through  the  father  and  were 
probably  patrilocal...  They  probably  lived  in 
bands  of  twenty  or  thirty  or  perhaps  a  few 
more,  ranging  over  a  fairly  specific  hunting 
territory  (1952:354). 

Permanent  habitation  floodplain  sites  dating 
from  the  Middle  Archaic  Period  are  rare  in 
Southern  Louisiana  (Management  Unit  V).  Only 
one  Middle  Archaic  Period  phase  currently  is 
recognized  in  coastal  Louisiana.  The  Banana 
Bayou  Phase,  identified  in  the  Petit  Anse  region 
along  the  central  part  of  the  Gulf  coast,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  artifact  assemblage  observed  by 
Gagliano  (1964)  at  Avery  Island,  near  Banana 
Bayou  (Neuman  1984). 

Late  Archaic  Period  (4000  -  500  B.C.) 

For  most  of  eastern  North  America,  the 
Late  Archaic  represents  the  first  cultural  adapta¬ 
tion  to  an  essentially  modem  environment.  By 
4000  years  ago,  the  current  bay  tree-bald  cy¬ 
press,  southern  pine,  southern  pine-bald  cypress, 
and  oak-southern  pine  forests  were  established 
along  both  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  Coastal  plains 
(Delcourt  and  Delcourt  1981).  The  population 
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structure  and  boundaries  of  those  forest  commu¬ 
nities  may  have  varied  as  a  result  of  subsequent 
climatic  changes,  but  they  remained  similar  to 
their  modem  counterparts. 

Shorelines  along  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf 
still  were  stabilizing  from  approximately  3000  to 
1000  B.C.  The  distribution  of  occupation  sur¬ 
faces  of  Late  Archaic  sites  suggests  sea  levels 
generally  were  1  to  2  m  (3.3  to  6.6  ft)  below  pre¬ 
sent  levels  (DePratter  and  Howard  1980;  Griffin 
and  Smith  1954).  DePratter  and  Howard 
(1980:33-34)  also  note  that  coastal  conditions  in 
many  areas  were  not  conducive  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  oyster  beds  until  Late  Archaic  times. 
Oyster  beds  and  related  resources,  especially 
fish,  were  a  significant  factor  in  the  structure  of 
Late  Archaic  settlement  along  the  Atlantic  and 
eastern  Gulf  coasts.  Many  Late  Archaic  sites 
were  associated  with  lower  estuaries  and  upper 
bays,  reflecting  a  subsistence  regime  that  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  use  of  fish  and  shellfish.  Further¬ 
more,  DePratter  and  Howard  (1980:7)  list  three 
Late  Archaic  site  types  along  the  Atlantic  Coast: 
circular  shell  rings/mounds,  linear  shell  mid¬ 
dens,  and  non-shell  sites. 

In  the  eastern  United  States,  the  Late  Ar¬ 
chaic  subsistence  economy  focused  on  a  few 
resources,  including  deer,  mussels,  and  nuts. 
Jenkins  (1979)  recognized  a  seasonal  procure¬ 
ment  strategy  in  place  in  Middle  Tennessee 
during  the  Late  Archaic.  During  the  spring,  mac¬ 
robands  formed  to  exploit  forested  riverine  ar¬ 
eas.  Archeological  investigations  of  Late  Ar¬ 
chaic  shell  middens  and  mounds  indicate  a  reli¬ 
ance  on  shellfish,  fish,  and  riverine  fauna  and 
flora.  During  late  fall  and  winter.  Late  Archaic 
peoples  split  into  microbands  and  subsisted  on 
harvested/stored  nut  foods  and  faunal  species 
commonly  found  in  the  upland  areas. 

During  the  Late  Archaic,  the  southeast  also 
witnessed  the  beginnings  of  indigenous  plant 
domestication.  Species  domesticated  at  this  time 
included  squash  ( Curcurbita  pepo),  sunflower 
( Helianthus  annus),  marshelder  (Tver  annua),  and 
goosefoot  ( Chenopodium  berlandieri  ssp.  Jone- 
sianum)  (Smith  1992).  Although  not  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Louisiana  project  areas,  the 
remains  of  domesticated  squash,  gourds  and  sun¬ 
flower  have  been  recovered  from  parts  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee,  north  Alabama,  and  other  re¬ 
gions  of  the  Mid-South.  While  domesticated 


plants  often  imply  the  existence  of  a  more  sed¬ 
entary  lifestyle,  the  seasonal  exploitation  of  re¬ 
sources  was  still  an  important  element  of  the 
Late  Archaic  subsistence  system. 

The  latter  part  of  the  Archaic  marked  the 
beginning  of  trade  networks  inferred  from  the 
presence  of  exotic  items  such  as  those  recovered 
from  the  burials  at  the  Indian  Knoll  Site 
(150H2)  in  Kentucky  (Muller  1986).  Although 
there  is  limited  evidence  for  the  proposed  emer¬ 
gence  of  mortuary  ceremonialism  at  this  time, 
there  is  evidence  for  widespread  trade  in  shell, 
copper,  slate,  greenstone,  and  jasper  ornaments, 
including  carved  stone  zoomorphic  locust  beads 
(Blitz  1993;  Brose  1979;  Smith  1986:31;  Ste- 
ponaitis  1986:374).  Sites  associated  with  this 
cultural  period  typically  are  found  along  the 
boundary  of  Quaternary  and  Tertiaiy  areas  with 
relatively  flat  or  undulating  bluff  tops  that  over¬ 
look  the  floodplains.  Within  the  Coastal  Zone, 
Late  Archaic  sites  appear  on  the  Prairie  terraces 
and  relict  levees  (Gagliano  1963). 

The  Late  Archaic  Period  represents  a  time 
of  population  growth,  evidenced  by  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  sites  found  throughout  the  United 
States  (Griffin  1978).  Stone  vessels  made  from 
steatite,  occasional  fiber-tempered  pottery,  and 
groundstone  artifacts  characterize  Late  Archaic 
material  culture.  Late  Archaic  projectile 
point/knife  types  found  throughout  Louisiana 
include  comer-notched  and  stemmed  forms. 

Late  Archaic  style  projectile  points/knives 
commonly  are  found  throughout  the  state;  how¬ 
ever,  few  of  Louisiana’s  discrete,  intact  archeo¬ 
logical  deposits  dating  from  the  Late  Archaic 
have  been  excavated  systematically,  analyzed, 
and  comprehensively  reported  (Neuman  1984). 
Those  few  sites  that  have  been  studied  in  the 
west-central  and  northern  part  of  the  state  have 
yielded  projectile  points/knives  that  include 
Gary,  Kent,  Palmillas,  Carrollton,  Marcos,  Bul- 
verde,  Ensor,  Ellis,  Epps,  Macon,  Yarbrough, 
Motley,  Pontchartrain,  Delhi,  and  Sinner  types. 
Groundstone  objects  recovered  from  these  sites 
include  celts/axes,  plummets,  and  steatite  bowl 
fragments  (Campbell  etal.  1990;  Smith  1975). 

A  total  of  three  Late  Archaic  cultural 
phases,  the  generally  contemporaneous  Pearl 
River,  Copell,  and  Bayou  Blue  Phases,  have 
been  identified  for  coastal  Louisiana.  The  Pearl 
River  Phase  is  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
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state  and  frequently  is  associated  with  either 
fresh  or  brackish  water  shell  middens.  The 
Copell  Phase  has  been  identified  in  the  Petit 
Anse  region  of  south  central  Louisiana.  The 
Bayou  Blue  Phase  was  after  the  Bayou  Blue  Site 
(16AL1)  in  southwest  Louisiana.  The  site  is  an 
earthen  midden  situated  on  a  natural  levee  that 
overlooks  a  relict  channel  of  Bayou  Blue  in  Al¬ 
len  Parish. 

Poverty  Point  Culture  (ca.  2000  -  500  B.C.) 

Poverty  Point  represents  a  transitional  cul¬ 
ture  that  originated  ca.  2000  B.C.,  but  did  not 
develop  fully  until  much  later.  As  a  result,  the 
Poverty  Point  sphere  of  influence  probably  did 
not  arrive  in  south  central  or  southwest  Louisi¬ 
ana  until  ca.  1500  B.C.  (Gibson  1979,  1994a; 
Neuman  1984;  Pertula  and  Bruseth  1994).  The 
Poverty  Point  Culture  exhibits  several  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  complex  society,  i.e.,  massive  pub¬ 
lic  architecture  and  long-distance  trade,  while 
maintaining  a  hunting  and  foraging  economy. 
“Archaeological  evidence  of  the  Poverty  Point 
Culture  derives  from  at  least  seven,  and  possibly 
10,  isolated  localities  in  the  Lower  Mississippi 
River  Valley”  (Gibson  1974:9).  In  Louisiana, 
these  clusters  consist  of:  Ma?on  Ridge-Joes 
Bayou  (Poverty  Point  Cluster),  the  Neimeyer- 
Dare  group,  and  the  Beau  Rivage  cluster  (Gib¬ 
son  1974:9).  A  total  of  four  groups  have  been 
identified  in  Mississippi:  the  Savory  cluster,  the 
Jaketown  cluster,  the  Teoc  Creek  cluster,  and  the 
Claiborne  group  (Gibson  1974:9).  These  clusters 
may  have  been  responsible  for  regulating  the 
flow  of  exotic  goods  to  the  Poverty  Point  type 
site,  (16WC5)  located  in  northeast  Louisiana. 

Both  the  Poverty  Point  Site  (16WC5),  and 
the  neighboring  Jackson  Place  Mounds  (Site 
16WC6)  are  situated  adjacent  to  Bayou  Ma?on 
and  near  several  major  rivers,  including  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Tensas,  Ouachita,  and  Boeuf.  This  riv¬ 
erine  location  was  ideal  for  engaging  in  the  ex¬ 
change  of  goods  from  other  regions  (Jeter  and 
Jackson  1994:142;  Muller  1978;  Neitzel  and 
Perry  1977)  and  for  cultural  diffusion.  Evidence 
of  long  distance  trade  at  Poverty  Point  includes 
ceramic  artifacts  similar  to  those  from  the  St. 
Johns  River  region  of  Florida  and  lithic  materi¬ 
als  from  deposits  in  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and  Tennessee 
(Connaway  et  al.  1977:106-119;  Gibson 


1974:26,  1979,  1994a;  Jeter  and  Jackson  1994; 
Lehmann  1982:11-18;  Phillips  1996;  Webb 
1982:13-14).  The  Poverty  Point  Culture  was  one 
of  the  earliest  socially  and  politically  complex 
societies  to  develop  in  the  eastern  United  States 
(Gibson  1985a;  Muller  1978). 

The  Poverty  Point  Site  (16WC5)  is  distin¬ 
guished  primarily  by  its  large  earthworks  and  its 
complex  microlithic  industry.  The  earthworks 
include  six  segmented,  concentric  ridges,  15  to 
46  m  (50  to  150  ft)  wide  and  approximately  1  to 
2  m  (3.3  to  6.6  ft)  high,  that  form  five  sides  of  an 
octagon;  as  well  as  several  earthen  mounds 
scattered  throughout  the  immediate  site  area. 
The  largest  mound,  Mound  A,  may  be  a  large 
bird  effigy  (Webb  1982).  At  the  time  of  its  con¬ 
struction,  Poverty  Point  was  the  largest  earth¬ 
work  in  the  Americas. 

The  material  culture  of  Poverty  Point  soci¬ 
ety  was  highly  distinctive  and  differentiates 
these  sites  from  other  Late  Archaic  Period  sites. 
Typical  Poverty  Point  Period  projectile  points 
include  Carrollton,  Delhi,  Epps,  Gary,  Kent, 
Motley,  and  Pontchartrain  (Smith  et  al. 
1983:152;  Webb  1982:22,47).  Although  first 
made  during  the  Archaic  Stage,  these  stemmed 
projectile  point  types  frequently  were  manufac¬ 
tured  from  either  novaculite  or  gray  flint  during 
Poverty  Point  times  (Gibson  1994).  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  exotic  lithic  materials  may  be  an  indi¬ 
cator  of  a  Poverty  Point  Period  site;  these  lithic 
materials  include:  “dark  midwestem  flint”,  Do¬ 
ver  chert,  Ozark  chert,  novaculite,  magnetite, 
hematite,  limonite,  steatite,  slate,  quartz,  galena, 
red  jasper,  and  several  others  (Gibson  1974:9). 

Materials  associated  with  Poverty  Point 
Culture  also  consist  of  atlatl  weights,  plummets, 
two  hole  gorgets,  red  jasper  beads  and  owl  pen¬ 
dants,  thin  micro  flints/blades,  Jaketown  Perfo¬ 
rators,  baked  clay  cooking  balls  in  dozens  of 
geometrical  shapes,  clay  figurines/fetishes,  cop¬ 
per  objects,  and  food  storage  and  preparation 
containers.  Container  types  include  sandstone 
and  steatite  vessels,  basketry,  and  untempered 
ceramic  materials.  Most  ceramic  vessels  were 
sand  tempered,  although  a  minority  of  grit  tem¬ 
pered,  clay  tempered,  and  untempered  sherds 
and  vessels  have  been  recovered.  After  about 
1350  B.C.,  fiber  tempered  pottery  appears  (Jen¬ 
kins  1982:55).  Webb  (1982)  also  reported  the 
recovery  of  seed  processing  implements,  pol- 
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ished  stone  hoe  blades,  nutting  stones,  and 
milling  stones. 

Little  is  known  of  the  general  everyday 
lifestyles  of  the  people  of  this  culture,  and  it  is 
believed  that  patterns  of  hunting  and  gathering 
established  during  the  Archaic  Stage  were  prac¬ 
ticed  by  Poverty  Point  people  (Connaway  et  al. 
1977;  Webb  1982).  Although  gourd  and  squash 
were  present  and  may  have  been  cultivated  (as 
suggested  by  the  presence  of  chipped  stone  hoes 
with  polish),  it  appears  that  maize  agriculture 
was  never  a  part  of  Poverty  Point  food  produc¬ 
tion  (Smith  1986:35).  Starchy  and  oily  seeds 
were  rare  in  flotation  samples  from  the  J.  W. 
Copes  Site  (16MA47)  and  they  may  have  been 
of  only  limited  significance  (Fritz  and  Kidder 
1993:6).  Preferred  resources  appear  to  have  been 
deer,  pecan  nuts  ( Carya  illinoensis),  and  catfish 
(Jackson  1986). 

Although  earthen  ovens  have  been  identi¬ 
fied,  baked  clay  balls  (Poverty  Point  Objects 
[PPO])  and  stone/ceramic  containers  may  have 
provided  technological  means  for  increasing  the 
efficiency  and  caloric  return  of  previously  util¬ 
ized  resources  such  as  pecans.  Experiments 
show  that  boiling  is  a  significantly  more  effi¬ 
cient  means  of  extracting  food  value  from  Carya 
nuts  than  hand  cracking  because  more  nutmeat 
and  oil  are  recovered  (Munson  1988). 

Brain  (1971)  perceives  Poverty  Point  as  a 
bottomland  occurrence,  while  Webb  (1982)  sug¬ 
gests  that  Poverty  Point  sites  typically  are  found 
in  four  locations.  These  locations  include  the 
Quaternary  terraces  or  older  land  masses  that 
overlook  major  stream  courses,  major  river  lev¬ 
ees  along  active  or  relict  river  channels,  river- 
lake  junctions,  and  coastal  estuaries  or  older 
land  surfaces  located  within  a  coastal  marsh 
area.  Poverty  Point  sites  appear  to  be  located  in 
areas  ideal  for  exploiting  forest-edge  resources 
and  for  transporting  exotic  materials.  Sites  range 
in  size  from  large  ceremonial  centers  to  more 
frequently  identified  hamlets  or  foraging  sta¬ 
tions.  Earthworks  or  shell  middens  occur  on 
several  of  the  larger  Poverty  Point  Culture  sites, 
either  as  mounds  or  in  circular  patterns. 

In  southeast  Louisiana,  small  shell  middens 
located  along  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Pontchar- 
train  exhibit  Poverty  Point  traits  and  suggest 
specialized  seasonal  adaptations  to  marsh  envi¬ 
ronments.  Sites  identified  in  this  area  represent 


two  phases  of  Poverty  Point  Culture:  the  Bayou 
Jasmine  Phase  and  the  Garcia  Phase.  Bayou 
Jasmine  Phase  sites  are  located  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake  as  well  as  along  the  natural 
levee  ridges  of  the  Mississippi  River  distribu¬ 
taries.  Garcia  Phase  sites  are  located  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain.  The  Garcia 
Site  (160R34),  the  type  site  for  the  Garcia 
Phase,  contained  a  beach  deposit  of  Rangia 
shells  and  midden  debris.  Radiocarbon  dates 
from  Bayou  Jasmine  Phase  components  cluster 
around  3450  B.P.,  while  Garcia  Phase  sites  date 
about  1000  years  later  (Gagliano  1963;  Gagliano 
and  Saucier  1963).  Bayou  Jasmine  Phase  sites, 
such  as  the  type  site  located  along  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake,  exhibit  Poverty  Point  traits 
exclusively  (Duhe  1976).  In  contrast,  Garcia 
Phase  sites,  i.e.,  those  found  along  the  eastern 
shore,  contain  both  bone  tool  and  microlithic 
industries  (Gagliano  and  Saucier  1963). 

Phillips  (1970)  identified  a  Poverty  Point 
Phase  that  he  labeled  Rabbit  Island.  Sites  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Rabbit  Island  Phase  are  situated  in 
the  Teche-Mississippi  region  of  coastal  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  artifacts  recovered  from  the  type  site 
include  non-local  lithic  materials,  microlithics, 
and  baked  clay  objects  (Gagliano  1963).  Subse¬ 
quently,  Gibson  (1975)  applied  the  name  Beau 
Rivage  to  four  Poverty  Point  Culture  sites 
(16LY5,  16LY6,  16LY13,  and  16SL2)  that  he 
investigated  along  the  Vermilion  River.  Beau 
Rivage  is  taken  from  the  type  site  (16LY5)  lo¬ 
cated  within  the  Lafayette  corporate  limits.  Sites 
of  this  phase  are  established  in  a  different  geo¬ 
graphic  setting  than  sites  of  the  Rabbit  Island 
Phase;  they  are  found  to  the  northwest  of  the 
previously  recorded  Rabbit  Island  sites  and  they 
occupy  the  edge  of  the  prairie  terrace  that  over¬ 
looks  the  alluvial  plain  (Gibson  1980).  A  typical 
Beau  Rivage  artifact  assemblage  includes  Pov¬ 
erty  Point  ceramic  objects  (clay  balls  and  figu¬ 
rines)  and  lithic  materials,  but  also  is  comprised 
of  decorative  rectangular  or  circular  ceramic 
objects  that  have  not  yet  been  recovered  at  more 
inland  Poverty  Point  locations.  Diagnostic  pro¬ 
jectile  points/knives  have  included,  among  oth¬ 
ers,  examples  of  Gary,  Wells,  Evans,  Elam,  Sin¬ 
ner,  Ellis,  Delhi,  Marshall,  and  Palmillas  points. 
These  lithic  projectile  points/knives  are  charac¬ 
teristically  shorter  and  more  narrow  than  those 
found  at  other  Poverty  Point  sites. 
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Beau  Rivage  and  Rabbit  Island  Phase  sites 
apparently  represent  geographically  distinct  ex¬ 
amples  of  Poverty  Point  Culture  in  south  central 
Louisiana.  While  Gibson  (1975)  dates  the  Beau 
Rivage  Phase  from  ca.  1500  -  650  B.C.,  no  dates 
have  been  suggested  for  the  Rabbit  Island  Phase. 
Additional  research  is  required  to  provide  solid 
chronological  information  and  to  determine  the 
relationship  between  the  two  phases. 

Management  Unit  II  and  Management  Unit 
III  contain  the  majority  of  all  known  Poverty 
Point  sites  and  components  recorded  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  (Smith  et  al.  1983:  26,  46,  63,  79,  96).  Sites 
in  northeast  Louisiana  (Management  Unit  I) 
generally  lack  the  characteristic  clay  balls  and 
large  earthworks  of  the  type  site,  suggesting  that 
Poverty  Point  Culture  only  marginally  influ¬ 
enced  indigenous  cultures  this  area.  Poverty 
Point  diagnostics,  including  steatite  vessel  frag¬ 
ments,  hematite  plummets,  jasper  beads,  and 
Delhi  and  Motley  projectile  points  have  been 
recovered  from  various  sites  in  southwestern 
Arkansas,  northeastern  Texas,  and  northwestern 
Louisiana.  Some  archeologists  have  suggested 
that  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  Red  River  Val¬ 
ley  participated  in  a  Poverty  Point  trade  net¬ 
work,  but  did  not  share  Poverty  Point  Culture 
(Hemmings  1982).  This  seems  to  be  a  tenable 
hypothesis  considering  the  persistence  of  Late 
Archaic  tool  assemblages  in  northwestern  Lou¬ 
isiana,  and  the  overall  distribution  of  sites  ex¬ 
hibiting  strong  Poverty  Point  characteristics. 
Saunders  (1997:14)  reported  that  104  Poverty 
Point  sites  had  been  identified  in  Management 
Unit  II  and  were  on  file  at  the  Louisiana  State 
Historic  Preservation  Office.  Of  the  104  sites, 
over  41  percent  (n=43)  have  been  recorded  on 
loess  ridges  including  Mafon  Ridge  and  the 
Bastrop  Hills. 

Woodland  Stage  (1000  B.C.  -  A.D.  1100) 

Despite  the  many  innovations  introduced 
during  Poverty  Point  times,  this  culture  typically 
is  portrayed  either  as  a  Late  Archaic  Period  or  a 
pre-Woodland  Stage  transitional  manifestation. 
The  emergence  of  the  Woodland  Stage  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  was  characterized  by  a  combination  of  horti¬ 
culture,  the  introduction  of  the  bow  and  arrow, 
and  the  widespread  use  of  ceramic  containers. 
The  Woodland  Stage  includes  three  periods: 
Early  Woodland,  Middle  Woodland,  and  Late 


Woodland.  In  Louisiana,  the  Early  Woodland 
Period  (ca.  500  B.C  -  A.D  0)  is  represented  by 
the  Tchefuncte  Culture,  the  Middle  Woodland 
Period  (ca.  100  B.C.  -  A.D.  400)  is  associated 
with  the  Marksville  Culture  and  to  a  lessor  extent 
with  the  Troyville  Culture,  and  the  Late  Wood¬ 
land  Period  (ca.  A.D.  400  -  1200)  originated  with 
the  Troyville  Culture,  but  was  later  dominated  by 
the  Coles  Creek  Culture.  A  discussion  of  each  of 
these  cultures  is  presented  below. 

Tchefuncte  Culture  (ca.  500  B.C.  -  A.D.  1) 

Tchefuncte  Culture  is  characterized  by  the 
first  widespread  use  of  pottery  and  a  hunting  and 
gathering  tradition  that  maintained  a  Late  Ar¬ 
chaic-like  tool  inventory  (Byrd  1994;  Neuman 
1984;  Shenkel  1981:23).  The  culture  first  was 
identified  at  the  type  site  (16ST1)  located  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  (Management 
Unit  IV)  in  southeast  Louisiana  (Ford  and 
Quimby  1945;  Weinstein  and  Rivet  1978),  but  it 
was  thought  to  represent  the  migration  of  a 
populace  indigenous  to  the  southwest  Louisiana 
coast  and  to  the  central  portion  of  the  Vermilion 
River  in  south-central  Louisiana  (Management 
Unit  III).  Later,  the  archeological  sites  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  Tchefuncte  Culture  also  were  located 
by  Ford  and  Quimby  (1945)  during  Works  Prog¬ 
ress  Administration  (WPA)  excavations  at  Big 
Oak  Island  (160R6)  and  Little  Woods  Midden 
(160R1-5),  situated  on  the  southeastern  edge  of 
the  lake  in  Orleans  Parish. 

Tchefuncte-like  ceramics  now  have  been 
found  in  southeast  Missouri,  northwest  Missis¬ 
sippi,  the  Yazoo  Basin,  coastal  Alabama,  and 
east  Texas  (Brookes  and  Taylor  1986:23-27; 
Mainfort  1986:54;  Neuman  1984;  Webb  et  al. 
1969:32-35;  Weinstein  1986:102).  In  coastal 
Louisiana,  five  phases  have  been  designated  for 
the  Tchefuncte  Period.  From  west  to  east,  these 
are  the  Sabine  Lake  Phase  bordering  Sabine 
Lake  in  southeast  Texas  and  southwest  Louisi¬ 
ana;  the  Grand  Lake  Phase,  in  the  Grand  Lake 
and  Vermilion  Bay  area;  the  Lafayette  Phase,  on 
the  west  side  of  die  Atchafalaya  basin  (west  of 
the  Vermilion  River);  the  Beau  Mire  Phase,  be¬ 
low  Baton  Rouge  in  the  Ascension  Parish  area; 
and  the  Pontchartrain  Phase,  encompassing  Lake 
Maurepas  and  Lake  Pontchartrain  in  the 
Pontchartrain  Basin  (Weinstein  1986:108). 
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For  the  purpose  of  this  review,  a  date  range 
extending  from  ca.  500  B.C.  to  A.D.  300  for  the 
Tchefuncte  Culture  will  be  used;  however,  re¬ 
search  suggests  that  dates  for  the  Tchefuncte 
differ  widely  from  region  to  region  and  occa¬ 
sionally  within  the  same  region  (Webb  et  al. 
1969:96;  Weinstein  1986).  Most  scholars  agree 
that  Tchefuncte  dates  from  as  early  as  700  B.C. 
in  the  south  and  that  it  diffuses  to  the  north, 
where  it  is  known  as  Tchula,  and  terminates 
sometime  around  A.D.  1 00  (Gibson  and  Shenkel 
1988:14;  Perrault  and  Weinstein  1994:48-49; 
Shenkel  1974:47;  Toth  1988:19).  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  evidence  that  suggests  that  coastal  Tche¬ 
functe  sites  were  in  existence  until  ca.  A.D.  300 
(Byrd  1994:23;  Neuman  1984:135).  If  these 
dates  are  correct,  it  implies  that  the  last  remain¬ 
ing  coastal  Tchefuncte  communities  were  coeval 
with  Marksville  Culture  (Toth  1988:27-28). 

Tchefuncte  ceramics  usually  are  character¬ 
ized  by  a  soft,  chalky  paste  and  a  laminated  ap¬ 
pearance.  They  were  fired  at  a  low  temperature 
and  tempered  with  either  sand  or  clay  (Phillips 
1970).  Vessel  forms  consist  of  bowls,  cylindrical 
and  shouldered  jars,  and  globular  pots  that 
sometimes  exhibit  podal  supports.  Although 
many  vessels  are  plain,  some  are  decorated  with 
punctations,  incisions,  simple  stamping,  drag 
and  jab,  and  rocker  stamping.  Punctated  types 
usually  are  more  numerous  than  stamped  types, 
but  parallel  and  zoned  banding,  stippled  trian¬ 
gles,  chevrons,  and  nested  diamonds  also  repre¬ 
sent  popular  motifs.  During  the  later  portion  of 
the  Tchefuncte  Period,  red  filming  was  used  to 
decorate  some  vessels  (Perrault  and  Weinstein 
1994:46-47;  Speaker  et  al.  1986:38;  Phillips 
1970). 

For  the  most  part,  the  stone  and  bone  tool 
subassemblages  remained  nearly  unchanged 
from  the  preceding  Poverty  Point  Culture.  Stone 
tools  included  boat  stones,  grooved  plummets, 
chipped  celts,  and  sandstone  saws.  Bone  tools 
included  awls,  fish  hooks,  socketed  antler  points, 
and  ornaments.  In  addition,  some  tools  such  as 
chisels,  containers,  punches,  and  ornamental 
artifacts  were  manufactured  from  shell.  Projec¬ 
tile  points/knives  characteristic  of  Tchefuncte 
Culture  include  Gary,  Ellis,  Delhi,  Motley, 
Pontchartrain,  Macon,  and  Epps  (Ford  and 
Quimby  1945;  Smith  et  al.  1983:163).  Bone  and 
antler  artifacts,  such  as  points,  hooks,  awls,  and 


handles,  also  became  increasingly  common 
during  this  period. 

Tchefuncte  sites  generally  are  classified 
either  as  coastal  middens,  inland  villages,  or 
hamlets.  Settlement  usually  occurred  along  the 
slack-water  environments  of  slow,  secondaiy 
streams  that  drained  bottomlands,  floodplain 
lakes,  and  littoral  zones  (Neuman  1984;  Toth 
1988:21-23).  Tchefuncte  burials  and  artifacts 
suggest  an  egalitarian  social  organization.  The 
population  probably  operated  at  the  band  level, 
with  as  many  as  25  to  50  individuals  per  band. 
The  widespread  distribution  of  similar  ceramic 
types  and  motifs  implies  a  patrilocal  residence 
pattern  with  exogamous  band  marriage  (Speaker 
et  al.  1986:39).  Social  organization  probably 
remained  focused  within  macrobands. 

Shell  midden  sites  and  their  associated  fau¬ 
nal  remains  are  well  known  for  Tchefuncte 
Culture  and  document  the  wide  variety  of  food 
resources  utilized  during  this  period.  Recovered 
faunal  remains  include  deer,  opossum,  muskrat, 
raccoon,  otter,  bear,  fox,  dog,  ocelot,  wildcat, 
alligator,  bird,  fish,  shellfish  (freshwater  and 
marine),  and  turtle  (aquatic  and  terrestrial).  Re¬ 
covered  plant  remains  (all  non-domesticated) 
include  squash,  gourds,  plums,  nuts,  grapes,  and 
persimmons  (Neuman  1984;  Smith  et  al.  1983). 
Neuman  (1984)  notes  that  the  remains  of  crusta¬ 
ceans  such  as  crabs,  shrimp,  and  crawfish  do  not 
appear  within  the  Tchefuncte  middens.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  readily  available  food  sources 
probably  reflects  their  relatively  low  caloric 
value.  The  preponderance  of  freshwater  fish  re¬ 
mains  at  coastal  southeastern  Louisiana  sites 
such  as  Big  Oak  Island  (160R6)  and  Little  Oak 
Island  (160R7)  indicates  a  reliance  on  aquatic 
resources  (Shenkel  and  Gibson  1974). 

Examination  of  faunal  and  floral  remains 
from  Morton  Shell  Mound  (16IB3),  a  coastal 
Tchefuncte  shell  midden  in  Iberia  Parish  (Man¬ 
agement  Unit  III),  suggests  that  some  coastal 
sites  were  occupied  on  a  seasonal  basis,  usually 
in  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  possibly  during 
the  spring  (Byrd  1994:103).  However,  McGim- 
sey  (1997:1 1)  notes  that  year  round  occupations 
have  been  demonstrated  for  coastal  sites  and 
postulates  that  year  round  occupations  were  pos¬ 
sible  at  a  majority  of  the  riverine  sites  in  Man¬ 
agement  Unit  III  (Byrd  1974;  Neuman  1984: 
122).  Tchefuncte  sites  are  most  commonly  dis- 
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covered  in  Management  Units  II,  III,  IV,  and  V. 
Evidence  for  the  Tchefiincte  Culture  in  Man¬ 
agement  Unit  I  is  sparse  and  suggests  a  persis¬ 
tence  of  Late  Archaic  life-ways  in  the  uplands 
surrounding  the  Red  River. 

Marksville  Culture  (ca.  A.D.  1  -  4001 

Marksville  Culture,  named  for  the 
Marksville  Site  (16AV1)  in  Avoyelles  Parish 
(i.e..  Management  Unit  II),  perceived  as  a  local¬ 
ized  version  of  the  elaborate  midwestem 
Hopewell  Culture,  the  traits  of  which  diffused 
down  the  Mississippi  River  from  Illinois  (Toth 
1988:29-73).  Complex  geometric  earthworks, 
conical  burial  mounds  for  the  elite,  and  unique 
mortuary  ritual  systems  suggest  that  the 
Marksville  Culture  possessed  a  more  highly  or¬ 
ganized  social  structure  than  their  Tchefiincte 
predecessors.  Some  items,  such  as  intricately 
decorated  ceramic  vessels,  were  manufactured 
primarily  for  inclusion  in  burials.  Burial  items 
frequently  consisted  of  pearl  beads,  carved  stone 
effigy  pipes,  copper  ear  spools,  copper  tubes, 
galena  beads,  and  carved  coal  objects.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  Marksville  Period,  Hopewellian 
influences  declined  and  mortuary  practices  be¬ 
came  less  complex  (Smith  et  al.  1983;  Speaker 
etal.  1986). 

Ceramic  decorative  motifs  such  as  cross- 
hatching,  U-shaped  incised  lines,  zoned  dentate 
rocker  stamping,  cord-wrapped  stick  impres¬ 
sions,  stylized  birds,  and  bisected  circles  were 
shared  by  Marksville  and  Hopewell  Cultures 
(Toth  1988:45-50).  Additional  Marksville  traits 
include  a  chipped  stone  assemblage  of  knives, 
scrapers,  celts,  drills,  ground  stone  atlatl  weights 
and  plummets,  bone  awls  and  fishhooks,  baked 
clay  balls,  and  medium  to  large  stemmed  pro¬ 
jectile  points  dominated  by  the  Gary  type. 

Exotic  artifacts,  commonly  found  at 
Marksville  sites,  suggest  extensive  trade  net¬ 
works  and  possibly  a  ranked,  non-egalitarian 
society.  Some  commonly  recovered  exotic  items 
include  copper  earspools,  panpipes,  platform 
pipes,  figurines,  and  beads  (Toth  1988:50-73; 
Neuman  1984).  The  utilitarian  material  culture, 
however,  remained  essentially  unchanged,  and 
reflected  an  overall  continuity  in  subsistence 
systems  from  earlier  times  (Toth  1988:21 1). 

Marksville  peoples  probably  used  a  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  and  gathering  subsistence  strategy 


much  like  those  adopted  by  prehistoric  groups  in 
earlier  periods.  Gagliano  (1979)  suggests  that 
food  procurement  activities  were  a  cycli¬ 
cal/seasonal  activity  that  revolved  around  two  or 
more  shifting  camps.  In  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  state,  shellfish  collecting  stations  on  natural 
levees  and  lower  terraces  around  Lake 
Pontchartrain  and  Lake  Maurepas  were  occupied 
and  utilized  during  the  summer  months.  During 
the  winter  months,  semi-permanent  hunt¬ 
ing/gathering  camps  on  the  prairie  terrace  were 
occupied.  This  subsistence  technique  reflects  the 
seasonal  fission  and  fusion  pattern  that  probably 
originated  during  the  Archaic  Stage. 

Evidence  suggests  an  increased  focus  on 
the  use  of  oily  seeds  (marshelder,  sunflower, 
squash)  and  starchy  seeds  ( Chenopodium ,  wild 
bean,  maygrass,  knotweed,  little  barley)  (Fritz 
and  Kidder  1993:7;  Smith  1986:51).  At  the  Reno 
Brake  Site  (16TE93)  in  Tensas  Parish,  Kidder 
and  Fritz  (1993)  recovered  deer,  squirrel,  rabbit, 
bird,  and  fish  remains,  as  well  as  acorns,  per¬ 
simmons,  palmettos,  grapes,  blackberries,  and 
very  minor  amounts  of  Chenopodium  and 
marshelder.  Although  maize  has  been  identified 
and  dated  from  a  Middle  Woodland  context  at 
sites  in  Tennessee  and  Ohio  (Ford  1987),  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  of  economic  signifi¬ 
cance  until  much  later,  i.e.,  during  Mississippian 
times  (Fritz  and  Kidder  1993:7;  Kidder  and  Fritz 
1993:294;  Smith  1986:50-51). 

Few  sites  with  strong  Marksville  cultural 
period  affiliations  are  recognized  in  Manage¬ 
ment  Unit  I.  The  Fredericks  Mound  and  Village 
Site  (16NA2)  near  Black  Lake  in  Natchitoches 
Parish,  Louisiana  probably  was  inhabited  be¬ 
tween  A.D.  100  and  600  and  is  representative  of 
intrusive  Marksville  and  later  Troyville  Cultures 
into  the  area  (Webb  and  Gregory  1986).  The 
Coral  Snake  Site  (16SA48)  (McClurkan  et  al. 
1966)  in  Sabine  Parish,  Louisiana  represents  a 
regional  adaptation  to  a  forest  economy  during 
Marksville  times.  The  presence  of  Gary  points 
and  sand  paste  pottery  suggests  that  this  site  was 
a  local  manifestation  of  the  Hopewell- 
Marksville  interaction  sphere  (Shafer  1975).  The 
geographic  distribution  of  these  sites  indicates 
that  contact  between  the  Lower  Mississippi 
River  Valley  and  the  middle  reaches  of  the  Red 
River  was  restricted,  possibly  because  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  constraints  (e.g.,  the  beginning  of  the 
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Great  Raft).  It  appears  that  Marksville  Culture 
did  not  substantially  influence  prehistoric  cul¬ 
tural  development  upriver  from  the  Natchitoches 
Parish  region. 

Late  Marksville  in  northeastern  Louisiana 
(Management  Unit  II)  may  be  assigned  to  the 
subperiod  referred  to  as  the  Issaquena  Phase 
(Jeter  et  al.  1989).  This  culture  variant  was  de¬ 
fined  by  Greengo  (1964)  and  Phillips  (1970) 
based  on  their  excavations  at  the  Manny  Site 
(22IS506),  which  is  located  in  the  lower  Yazoo 
Basin.  Although  this  phase  designation  is  based 
on  a  substantial  amount  of  excavated  data,  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Brain  (1983:360)  still  consider  the 
Issaquena  Phase  to  be  poorly  understood.  In  fact, 
Gibson  and  Shenkel  (1988:7)  consider  Issaquena 
to  be  Late  Woodland  and  not  part  of  Marksville 
at  all.  The  Issaquena  Phase,  located  in  the  lower 
Yazoo  Basin  generally  dates  from  approximately 
A.D.  200  to  500,  and  it  is  characterized  by  the 
ceramic  types  Marksville  Stamped  var.  Manny, 
Marksville  Incised  var.  Yokena,  Churupa  Punc¬ 
tated  var.  Churupa,  and  Baytown  Plain  var.  Sa- 
tartia  and  other  related  types  of  the  “Satartia  set” 
(Greengo  1964;  Phillips  1970;  Williams  and 
Brain  1983:314).  Although  mounds  are  present 
at  the  Manny  Site,  they  appear  to  have  been  con¬ 
structed  during  the  later  occupations. 

In  general,  Marksville  Period  sites  are  lo¬ 
cated  throughout  Louisiana.  The  majority  of 
Marksville  Period  sites  and  components  have 
been  noted  in  Management  Unit  II  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  found  in  Management  Units  I,  III, 
IV,  and  V.  According  to  recent  work  by  Saun¬ 
ders  (1997)  Management  Unit  II  currently  con¬ 
tains  a  total  of  203  Marksville  sites.  Nearly  half 
of  these  locations  (n=99)  are  situated  on  the 
Mississippi  River  floodplain  and  nearly  36  per¬ 
cent  (n=73)  have  been  identified  on  the  loess 
ridges  (Saunders  1997:17). 

Trowille-Coles  Creek  Period  (ca.  A.D.  400  - 
1200) 

The  Troyville  Culture,  labeled  Baytown 
elsewhere,  was  named  after  the  mostly  destroyed 
Troyville  mound  group  (Site  16CT7)  located  in 
Jonesville,  Catahoula  Parish,  Louisiana. 
Troyville  represents  a  transition  from  the  Middle 
to  Late  Woodland  that  culminated  in  the  Coles 
Creek  Culture  (Gibson  1984).  Though  distinct, 
these  two  cultures  share  a  sufficient  number  of 


traits  to  prompt  many  researchers  to  combine 
them  as  a  single  prehistoric  cultural  unit 
(Belmont  1967).  According  to  Neuman 
(1984:169),  23  14C  dates  for  14  Troyville-Coles 
Creek  sites  in  Louisiana  place  the  beginning  of 
Troyville  Culture  at  A.D  395.  Kidder  (1988:57) 
places  the  beginning  of  the  Coles  Creek  Culture 
at  some  time  between  ca.  A.D.  700  and  A.D. 
800.  The  continuing  developments  of  agriculture 
and  the  refinement  of  the  bow  and  arrow  during 
this  time  (reflected  by  Alba,  Catahoula,  Friley, 
Hayes,  and  Livermore  projectile  point  types), 
radically  altered  subsequent  prehistoric  lifeways. 
Bean  and  squash  agriculture  may  have  become 
widespread  during  the  Troyville  Period  based  on 
the  appearance  of  large  ceramic  vessels  in  the 
archeological  record.  This  shift  in  subsistence 
practices  probably  fostered  the  development  of 
more  complex  settlement  patterns  and  social 
organization. 

Only  two  Troyville  phases  (Whitehall  and 
Roanoke)  have  been  described  in  the  coastal 
region  of  Louisiana.  These  contemporaneous 
phases  are  separated  only  by  their  physi¬ 
cal/geographic  distance  (Jeter  et  al.  1989).  The 
Whitehall  Phase  of  eastern  Louisiana  was  de¬ 
fined  by  Phillips  (1970).  The  Roanoke  Phase  of 
western  Louisiana  was  defined  more  recently  by 
Bonnin  and  Weinstein  (1978)  based  on  informa¬ 
tion  gathered  during  excavation  of  the  Strohe 
site  (16JD10). 

The  Late  Woodland  Coles  Creek  Culture 
emerged  from  Troyville  around  A.D.  750  and 
represented  an  era  of  considerable  economic  and 
social  change  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley. 
Communities  became  larger  and  more  socially 
and  politically  complex  by  the  end  of  the  Coles 
Creek  Period.  Large-scale  mound  construction 
became  more  common,  and  near  the  end  of  the 
period  there  is  evidence  for  the  resumption  of 
long-distance  trade  on  a  scale  not  seen  since 
Poverty  Point  times.  These  changes  imply  that  a 
chiefdom-like  society  was  re-emerging  in  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley  (Muller  1978).  The 
trade  and  diffusion  of  material  and  sociopolitical 
concepts  from  the  Midwest  may  be  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  Coles  Creek  ceramics  have  been 
recovered  from  early  Cahokian  contexts  dating 
from  ca.  A.D.  900  in  southeastern  Missouri 
(Kelly  1990:136).  These  changes  probably  initi¬ 
ated  the  transformation  of  Coles  Creek  cultural 
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traits  into  what  currently  is  recognized  as  the 
Plaquemine  Culture  at  sometime  around  A.D. 
1200  (Jeter  et  al.  1989;  Williams  and  Brain 
1983). 

Ceramics  of  the  Troyville/Coles  Creek  Pe¬ 
riod  are  distinguished  by  their  grog  and 
grog/sand  tempers,  as  opposed  to  the  chalky, 
sand  tempered  paste  of  the  previous  ceramic 
series.  Decorative  motifs  include  cord  marking, 
red  filming,  and  simplified  zoned  rocker¬ 
stamping,  as  well  as  decorations  with  incised 
lines  and  curvilinear  lines.  As  noted  by  Mclntire 
(1958),  the  Coles  Creek  peoples  continued  to 
use  the  earlier  Troyville  wares,  with  only  minor 
elaborations.  For  instance,  the  Churupa  Punc¬ 
tated  and  the  Mazique  Incised  designs  that  first 
appear  during  the  Troyville  Culture  continued  to 
be  used  by  Coles  Creek  and  later  Plaquemine 
pottery  makers  (Mclntire  1958).  Similarly, 
French  Fork  Incised,  which  formed  the  basis  for 
many  Troyville  classifications,  also  continued  to 
be  used  well  into  the  Coles  Creek  Period  (Phil¬ 
lips  1970). 

The  Coles  Creek  Period  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  ceramic 
complex  that  included  larger  vessels  and  a  wider 
range  of  decorative  motifs,  usually  positioned  on 
the  upper  half  of  the  vessel  (Neuman  1984). 
Coles  Creek  Incised,  Beldeau  Incised,  and 
Pontchartrain  Check  Stamped  forms  characterize 
the  period  (Phillips  1970;  Weinstein  et  al.  1979). 
A  distinctive  decorative  type.  Coles  Creek  In¬ 
cised,  contains  a  series  of  parallel  incised  lines 
placed  perpendicular  to  the  rim  of  the  vessel, 
often  accompanied  underneath  by  a  row  of  tri¬ 
angular  impressions  (Phillips  1970:70;  Phillips 
et  al.  1951:96-97).  Several  of  the  ceramic  motifs 
suggest  external  cultural  influences.  French  Fork 
Incised  motifs  and  decorative  techniques,  for 
example,  almost  exactly  mimic  Weeden  Island 
Incised  and  Weeden  Island  Punctated  ceramics 
from  the  northwest  Florida  Gulf  Coast  (Phillips 
1970:84;  Phillips  et  al.  1951:101;  Willey 
1949:411-422).  Pontchartrain  Check  Stamped 
ceramics  also  appear  at  the  same  time  as  the  re¬ 
surgence  of  the  check  stamped  ceramic  tradition 
Weeden  Island  HI  in  northwest  Florida  (Brown 
1982:31). 

Coles  Creek  Period  sites  tend  to  be  situated 
along  stream  systems  where  soil  composition 
and  fertility  were  favorable  for  agriculture. 


Natural  levees,  particularly  those  situated  along 
old  cutoffs  and  inactive  channels,  appear  to  have 
been  the  most  desirable  settlement  locations 
(Neuman  1984).  Most  large  Coles  Creek  sites 
contain  one  or  more  pyramidal  mounds.  Coles 
Creek  mounds  typically  are  larger,  and  exhibit 
more  building  episodes  than  the  earlier 
Marksville  burial  mounds.  Burials  occasionally 
are  located  in  Coles  Creek  mound,  but  the  pri¬ 
mary  function  of  the  mounds  appears  to  have 
been  ceremonial  in  nature.  At  some  Coles  Creek 
sites,  mounds  are  connected  by  low,  narrow 
causeways.  Plazas  occasionally  are  associated 
with  multiple  mound  sites  (Gibson  1985b).  The 
sophistication  of  Coles  Creek  mound  systems 
suggests  a  more  complex  social  structure.  A 
centralized  authority  and  a  sizable  labor  force 
must  have  existed  to  build,  maintain,  and  utilize 
these  mounds.  The  centralized  authority  may 
have  been  of  a  special  religious  class  and  resided 
in  the  large  ceremonial  centers,  while  the  gen¬ 
eral  population  occupied  the  surrounding  region 
(Gibson  1985b;  Neuman  1984;  Smith  et  al. 
1983). 

In  general,  small  Coles  Creek  sites  consist 
of  hamlets  and  shell  middens,  but  normally  do 
not  contain  mounds.  Coles  Creek  shell  middens 
are  found  most  commonly  in  the  coastal  region 
where  they  occupy  higher  portions  of  natural 
levees  (Springer  1974). 

Recent  work  has  dispelled  the  old  theory 
that  an  intensification  of  agriculture,  particularly 
maize  and  squash,  created  the  stable  subsistence 
base  from  which  the  Coles  Creek  Culture  arose 
and  flourished.  Although  Coles  Creek  popula¬ 
tions  exhibit  tooth  decay  rates  consistent  with  a 
diet  based  on  starchy  plant  foods  such  as  maize. 
Limited  archeobotanica!  evidence  recovered 
from  midden  deposits,  however,  suggests  that 
consumption  of  some  other  starchy  foods  must 
have  caused  the  dental  problems  experienced  by 
Coles  Creek  peoples  because  only  small 
amounts  of  maize  were  idientified  (Kidder  1992; 
Steponaitis  1986).  While  researchers  speculate 
that  the  use  of  cultigens  as  a  dietary  supplement, 
especially  squash  species,  occurred  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  incipient  Coles  Creek  Culture,  evi¬ 
dence  of  dependence  on  domesticated  plants  has 
been  lacking  at  early  Coles  Creek  and  related 
Plum  Bayou  sites  (Kidder  and  Fritz  1993;  Kid¬ 
der  1992).  The  preponderance  of  evidence  now 
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available  indicates  that  cultivation  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  maize  was  not  widespread  in  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley  until  after  the  Coles 
Creek  Period,  ca.  A.D.  1200  (Kidder  1992:26; 
Kidder  and  Fritz  1993).  Thus,  while  maize  ex¬ 
isted  during  the  Coles  Creek  Period,  it  was  not 
the  economic  basis  of  the  society. 

Some  sites  in  the  Petite  Anse  region,  e.g., 
the  Morgan  Site  (16VM9),  have  produced  lim¬ 
ited  amounts  of  wild  plant  species  (Brown  1981; 
Fuller  and  Fuller  1987),  which  suggests  that 
subsistence  in  the  coastal  region  of  Louisiana 
apparently  was  based  on  the  exploitation  of 
available  aquatic  and/or  terrestrial  animal  re¬ 
sources.  Excavations  by  Goodwin  and  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.,  (1986)  at  Site  16CM61,  a  Rangia  shell 
midden  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  indicated 
patterns  of  seasonal  exploitation  for  both  marine 
mollusks  and  fish.  In  addition,  Springer  (1979) 
documented  a  variety  of  faunal  material  in- 
cludeing  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fish  that 
originated  from  a  Coles  Creek  component  at  the 
Pierre  Clement  Site  (16CM47)  in  Cameron  Par¬ 
ish. 

Earlier  assumptions  concerning  the  nature 
and  extent  of  social  and  political  differentiation 
during  the  Coles  Creek  Period  also  must  be  re¬ 
examined.  Square-sided,  flat-topped  mounds, 
believed  to  have  served  as  platform  bases  for 
elite  structures,  first  appeared  in  the  area  during 
the  Coles  Creek  Period.  However,  evidence  for 
the  elite  residential  or  mortuary  structures  asso¬ 
ciated  with  earthen  mounds  remains  elusive 
prior  to  A.D.  1000  (Kidder  and  Fritz  1993; 
Smith  1986;  Steponaitis  1986).  The  form  of  the 
platform  mounds  and  their  arrangement  around 
plazas  is  indicative  of  a  possible  Mesoamerican 
influence  (Willey  and  Phillips  1958;  Williams 
and  Brain  1983). 

In  the  central  and  western  areas  of  coastal 
Louisiana,  early,  middle,  and  late  (transitional) 
phases  have  been  defined  for  the  Coles  Creek 
cultural  period  (Brown  1984;  Weinstein  1979 
and  1986:108;  Ryan  et  al.  1996:Figure  3;  Jeter  et 
al.  1989).  In  the  Petite  Anse  region,  these  in¬ 
clude  the  White  Lake  Phase  (ca.  A.D.  700  - 
900);  the  Morgan  Phase  (ca.  A.D.  900  -  1000); 
and  the  Three  Bayou  Phase  (ca.  A.D.  1000  - 
1200).  The  Coles  Creek  Phases  of  southwest 
Louisiana  are  nearly  contemporaneous,  and  con¬ 


sist  of  the  Welsh  (ca.  A.D.  700  -  850),  the  Jeff 
Davis  Phase  (ca.  850  -  1000),  and  the  Holly 
Beach  Phases  (ca.  A.D.  1000  -  1200). 

Troyville-Coles  Creek  Period  sites  are 
found  throughout  Louisiana.  A  large  portion  of 
the  sites  and  components  have  been  identified  in 
Management  Unit  EL  For  example,  Saunders 
(1997)  has  identified  135  sites  attributed  to 
Troyville  Culture  and  318  sites  assigned  to  the 
Coles  Creek  Culture  in  Management  Unit  EL 
The  remainder  of  these  sites  (n=379)  are  found 
in  Management  Units  I,  HI,  IV,  and  V  (Smith  et 
al.  1983:26,46,63,  79,  96). 

In  Management  Unit  I,  the  classic  Coles 
Creek  ceramics,  truncated  pyramidal  mounds, 
and  large  cemeteries  “are  virtually  absent  on  the 
Red  [River]  until  one  passes  Shreveport”  (Greg¬ 
ory  et  al.  1979:54).  South  of  Shreveport,  small 
hamlets  are  the  most  common  type  of  Coles 
Creek  settlement.  Within  the  Lower  Ouachita 
Valley  region  of  Louisiana  (Management  Unit 
II),  early,  middle,  and  late  phases  tentatively 
have  been  proposed  for  the  Troyville  -  Coles 
Creek  cultural  period  (Gibson  1985a;  Jeter  et  al. 
1989:167,  Table  5).  In  this  marginal  region, 
these  subperiods  include  the  Crawford  Phase 
(ca.  A.D.  400  -  750);  the  Pritchard  Landing 
Phase  (ca.  A.D.  750  -  900);  and  the  Routon 
Phase  (ca.  A.D.  900  -  1050  or  perhaps  later).  A 
transitional  phase  (ca.  A.D.  1050  -  1200)  also 
has  been  reported  in  the  Lower  Ouachita  Valley; 
however  it  is  yet  to  be  named.  Jeter  et  al. 
(1989:146-167)  presented  two  middle  to  late 
Troyville  phases  (Indian  Bayou  and  Marsden) 
and  four  Coles  Creek  phases  (Sundown,  Ballina, 
Balmoral,  and  Preston)  along  the  Tensas  region. 
Troyville  -  Coles  Creek  components  have  been 
reported  at  the  Jackson  Place  Mounds  (Site 
16WC6)  and  at  Poverty  Point  (Site  16WC5),  but 
these  components  are  not  well  documented 

Mississippian  Stage  (ca.  A.D.  1000  -  1700) 

The  Mississippian  Stage  represents  a  cul¬ 
tural  climax  in  population  growth  and  social  and 
political  organization  for  those  cultures  that  oc¬ 
cupied  the  southeastern  United  States  (Phillips 
1970;  Williams  and  Brain  1983).  In  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley,  the  beginning  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippian  Stage  is  represented  by  the  incorporation 
of  traits  such  as  shell  tempered  ceramics,  trian- 
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gular  arrow  points,  copper-sheathed  wooden 
earspools,  and  maize/beans/squash  agriculture 
(Williams  and  Brain  1983).  Formalized  site 
plans,  consisting  of  large  sub-structure  “temple 
mounds”  and  plazas,  have  been  noted  through¬ 
out  the  southeast  at  such  places  as  Winterville, 
Transylvania,  Natchez,  Moundville,  Bottle 
Creek,  and  Etowah  (Hudson  1978;  Knight  1984; 
Walthall  1980;  Williams  and  Brain  1983).  In  the 
coastal  region  of  Louisiana,  the  Mississippian 
Culture  is  characterized  by  both  the  Plaquemine 
or  Emergent  Mississippian  Period  (A.D.  1200  - 
1450)  and  the  Late  Mississippian  Period  (A.D. 
1450  -  1700).  However,  it  is  likely  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  region  either  Plaquemine  Culture  or 
a  hybrid  of  that  culture  was  in  existence  until 
European  contact  (Jeter  et  al.  1989). 

Emergent  Mississippian  Period  (A.D.  1200  - 
1450/1700’) 

The  Emergent  Mississippian  Period 
Plaquemine  Culture  appears  to  represent  a  tran¬ 
sitional  phase  from  the  Coles  Creek  Culture  to  a 
pure  Mississippian  Culture  (Kidder  1988).  Inter¬ 
action  with  the  emerging  Mississippian  Cultures 
of  the  Middle  Mississippi  Valley  probably  ex¬ 
erted  enough  influence  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  Coles  Creek  Period  to  initiate  the  cultural 
change  that  eventually  became  the  Plaquemine 
Culture.  The  Medora  Site  (16WBR1),  described 
by  Quimby  (1951)  and  considered  to  be  the  type 
site,  typifies  Plaquemine  Culture.  Plaquemine 
peoples  continued  the  settlement  patterns,  eco¬ 
nomic  organization,  and  religious  practices  es¬ 
tablished  during  the  Coles  Creek  Period;  how¬ 
ever,  agriculture,  sociopolitical  structure,  and 
religious  ceremonialism  intensified,  suggesting  a 
complex  social  hierarchy.  Plaquemine  sites  typi¬ 
cally  are  characterized  either  as  ceremonial  sites, 
with  multiple  mounds  surrounding  a  central 
plaza,  or  as  dispersed  villages  and  hamlets 
(Neuman  1984;  Smith  etal.  1983). 

Plaquemine  lithic  assemblages  are  quite 
similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  Troyville-Coles 
Creek  cultural  complex  and  they  are  dominated 
by  the  same  small  projectile  point  types  (Smith 
et  al.  1983).  In  addition,  Plaquemine  ceramics 
are  derived  from  the  Coles  Creek  tradition,  but 
display  distinctive  features  that  mark  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  a  new  cultural  tradition.  In  addition  to 


incising  and  punctuating  their  ceramics, 
Plaquemine  craftsmen  also  brushed  and  en¬ 
graved  decorations  on  their  vessels  (Phillips 
1970).  Plaquemine  Brushed  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  widespread  ceramic  type. 
Plaquemine  ceramic  types  included  Leland  In¬ 
cised,  Hardy  Incised,  L’Eau  Noire  Incised,  Anna 
Burnished  Plain,  and  Addis  Plain. 

In  the  past,  the  cultural  achievements  of  the 
Plaquemine  Period  were  thought  to  have  been 
supported  by  the  intensive  cultivation  of  maize. 
During  the  early  part  of  this  period,  subsistence 
patterns  may  have  shifted  to  agriculture  that  was 
supplemented  by  native  plants  and  animals,  but 
evidence  of  intensive  agriculture  has  yet  to  be 
documented  (Kidder  and  Fritz  1993:9). 

Gregory  (1969)  indicates  that  Plaquemine 
site  locations  demonstrate  a  propensity  towards 
lowland  areas  including  swamps  and  marshes; 
however,  Neuman  (1984)  reports  that 
Plaquemine  Culture  sites  in  the  upper  Tensas 
basin  were  located  most  frequently  on  well- 
drained  natural  levees  characterized  by  sandy 
soils.  In  general,  coastal  sites  tend  to  be  smaller 
and  less  elaborate  and  it  is  suggested  that  coastal 
shell  middens  are  a  product  of  early  Plaquemine 
activities  (Davis  et  al.  1979;  Brown  et  al.  1979). 
The  presence  of  these  sites  may  indicate  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  previously  established  seasonal  food 
procurement  strategies  and  probably  are  related 
to  continued  transhumance  activities.  Kidder 
(1988)  asserts  that  the  Plaquemine  Culture  had 
evolved  into  a  true  Mississippian  Culture  by  ca. 
A.D. 1450. 

In  the  Petite  Anse  region  of  south  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Brown  (1985)  states  that  coastal 
Plaquemine  populations  were  descended  from 
incipient  Coles  Creek  peoples  and  contends  that 
there  is  ample  evidence  of  continuance  between 
the  two  cultures  (Phillips  1970,  Hally  1972,  Jeter 
et  al.  1989,  and  others).  Under  this  scheme,  the 
transitional  Coles  Creek  Three  Bayou  Phase  (ca. 
A.D.  1000  -  1200)  is  supplanted  by  the  ensuing 
Burk  Hill  Phase  (ca.  A.D.  1200  -  1600).  This 
phase  includes  sites  along  Vermilion  Bay,  and 
around  the  Five  Islands  (Brown  1985).  In 
southwest  Louisiana,  the  Bayou  Chene  Phase 
(ca.  A.D.  1200  -  1700)  has  been  suggested  by 
Weinstein  (1985)  as  a  localized  expression  of 
Plaquemine/Mississippian  development.  The 
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Bayou  Chene  Phase  is  based  on  the  interaction 
of  Transitional  Coles  Creek/Plaquemine  peoples 
with  those  of  a  more  localized  tradition  that 
likely  originated  as  a  result  of  migrations  or  dif¬ 
fusion  from  southeast  Texas. 

Plaquemine  sites  and  components  have 
been  identified  throughout  Louisiana.  Never¬ 
theless,  these  sites  tend  to  be  located  more 
commonly  in  Management  Units  II,  III,  and  V. 
Management  Units  I  and  IV  contain  substan¬ 
tially  fewer  Plaquemine  sites  and  components. 

Late  Mississiooian  Period  (A.D.  1450  -  1700) 

During  the  Late  Mississippian  Period,  sev¬ 
eral  traits  that  are  distinctive  of  the  Mississip¬ 
pian  Stage  were  wide-spread  across  most  of  the 
southeast.  These  diagnostic  traits  include  well- 
designed,  carefully  laid-out  mound  groups,  a 
wide  distribution  of  sites  and  trade  networks, 
shell  tempered  ceramics,  and  a  revival  in  cere¬ 
monial  burial  of  the  dead  (Griffin  1990:7-9).  In 
coastal  Louisiana,  Late  Mississippian  Culture 
probably  is  related  to  the  Pensacola  variant.  It  is 
Knight’s  (1984)  contention  that  displaced  Mis¬ 
sissippian  populations  from  the  central  Gulf 
Coast,  i.e.,  the  Mobile  Bay  area  and  the  Ala- 
bama/Tombigbee  river  systems,  resettled  in 
coastal  Louisiana.  Additionally,  Brown  and 
Brown  (1978)  have  recovered  Yazoo  River  Ba- 
sin-like  pottery  from  Avery  Island,  one  of  the 
salt  domes  in  the  Petite  Anse  region. 

Mississippian  subsistence  was  based  on  the 
cultivation  of  maize,  beans,  squash,  and  pump¬ 
kins;  the  collection  of  local  plants,  nuts,  and 
seeds;  and  the  fishing  and  hunting  of  local  ani¬ 
mals.  Large  Mississippian  sites  were  located  on 
fertile  bottomlands  of  major  river  valleys;  which 
usually  are  composed  of  sandy  and  light  loam 
soils.  A  typical  Mississippian  settlement  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  orderly  arrangement  of  village 
houses,  surrounding  a  truncated  pyramidal 
mound.  These  mounds  served  as  platforms  for 
temples  or  as  elite  residences.  A  highly  organ¬ 
ized  and  complex  social  system  undoubtedly 
existed  to  plan  and  maintain  these  communities. 

Ceramic  types  frequently  were  character¬ 
ized  by  shell  tempering,  an  innovation  that  en¬ 
abled  potters  to  create  larger  vessels  (Brain 
1971;  Steponaitis  1983).  Ceramic  vessels  in¬ 
cluded  such  forms  as  globular  jars,  plates,  bot¬ 


tles,  pots,  and  salt  pans.  The  loop  handle  has 
been  noted  on  many  Mississippian  vessels.  Al¬ 
though  utilitarian  plainware  was  common,  deco¬ 
rative  techniques  included  engraving,  negative 
painting,  and  incising.  In  addition,  modelled 
animal  heads  and  anthropomorphic  images  also 
adorned  ceramic  vessels.  Other  Mississippian 
artifacts  included  chipped  and  groundstone 
tools;  shell  items  such  as  hairpins,  beads,  and 
gorgets;  and  mica  and  copper  items.  Chipped 
and  ground  stone  tools  and  projectile  point 
styles,  such  as  Alba  and  Bassett,  were  common. 

Mississippian  Culture  had  a  weak  presence 
in  south  central  and  southwestern  Louisiana, 
where  only  two  Mississippian  or  Mississippian- 
like  phases  have  been  recognized.  The  first.  Pe¬ 
tite  Anse  (ca.  A.D.  1600  -  1700),  has  been  used 
to  describe  Mississippian  peoples/traders  from 
the  lower  Yazoo  river  basin  who  traveled  to  the 
Petite  Anse  region  (Avery  Island)  to  procure  salt 
(Brown  and  Brown  1979).  The  second,  in 
southwest  Louisiana,  is  the  Little  Pecan  Phase 
(ca.  A.D.  1650/1700  -  1750);  it  is  associated 
with  the  historic  Attakapa,  and  represents  a 
synthesis  of  ceramic  types  that  originate  from 
the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas  (Jeter  et  al.  1989,  Frank  1976).  In  north¬ 
western  Louisiana,  however,  the  influence  of 
Plaquemine  and  Mississippian  Cultures  was 
overshadowed  by  the  emerging  Caddoan  tradi¬ 
tion,  which  had  ties  with  the  Cahokia  Culture  of 
the  American  Bottom  (Brown  et  al.  1990:274). 

The  majority  of  Late  Mississippian  sites  are 
located  only  in  Management  Units  II  and  V.  The 
remaining  sites  and  components  are  dispersed 
throughout  Management  Units  I,  III,  and  IV. 

Protohistoric  Period  in  Louisiana 

An  understanding  of  protohistoric  and  his¬ 
toric  Native  American  Cultures  of  the  southeast¬ 
ern  United  States  is  limited  by  our  frequent  in¬ 
ability  to  recognize  the  ancestral  cultures  from 
which  these  historic  groups  were  derived.  This 
partially  is  due  to  the  waning  influence  of  Mis¬ 
sissippian,  Caddo,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
Plaquemine  Culture,  but  primarily  is  a  result  of 
the  social  disruption  initiated  by  the  legacy  of 
the  Hernando  de  Soto  entrada  of  1539  -  1543, 
and  the  subsequent  French  and  Spanish  explora¬ 
tion  and  colonization  of  the  southeast.  Native 
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American  population  upheavals  and  depletions 
were  related  to  warfare,  disruptive  migrations, 
and  epidemics  introduced  by  European  contact 
(Davis  1984;  Smith  1987;  Wolf  1982). 

Northern  Louisiana 

Caddo  V  (A.D.  1700  -  1835)  encompasses 
the  Glendora  Focus  and  the  period  of  historic 
contact  in  northern  Louisiana.  During  this  period 
in  northern  Louisiana,  Caddoan-speaking  groups 
included  the  Kadohadacho,  Doustioni,  Natchito¬ 
ches,  Yatasi,  Ouachita,  and  Adaes.  These  groups 
were  discovered  inhabiting  the  area  around 
Campti,  Mansfield,  Robeline,  Shreveport,  and 
Natchitoches  in  northwest  Louisiana  and  near 
Monroe  in  northeast  Louisiana  at  the  time  of 
European  Contact  (Kniffen  et  al.  1987:47,  75, 
91;  Swanton  1946;  Swanton  1953:196-197,  204- 
207).  Historic  accounts  described  Caddo  villages 
as  dispersed  hamlets,  each  consisting  of  one  or 
two  circular  houses  constructed  of  vertically  set 
posts  covered  with  grass  and  platformed  storage 
structures  (Swanton  1946:419,  640). 

De  Soto,  in  1541,  was  the  first  European  to 
encounter  the  Caddo.  The  Caddo  first  came  into 
contact  with  the  French  when  Henry  de  Tonti 
visited  the  area  in  1690.  Ten  years  later,  in  1700, 
Bienville  courted  the  Caddo  at  Natchitoches  to 
form  an  alliance.  Two  years  later,  in  1702,  the 
Caddo  asked  Saint-Denis  to  help  them  relocate 
because  devastating  floods  had  destroyed  their 
crops.  Saint-Denis  obliged  and  allowed  the 
Caddo  to  settle  near  the  Acolapissa  on  the  north 
side  of  Lake  Pontchartrain.  In  1714,  the  Caddo 
moved  back  to  the  Red  River  near  the  French 
trading  post  at  Natchitoches.  Subsequently,  the 
Acolapissa  attacked  the  Caddo.  Saint-Denis  built 
Fort  Jean  Baptiste  at  Natchitoches  to  protect  the 
Caddo  and  French  interests  in  the  area.  Relations 
continued  to  be  good  between  the  Caddo  and 
French.  In  1731,  the  Caddo  assisted  the  French 
in  attacking  the  Natchez  (Swanton  1946:99, 
161). 

In  1803,  influence  in  the  area  shifted  when 
France  to  the  United  States.  The  following  year. 
President  Thomas  Jefferson  appointed  Dr.  John 
Sibley  as  “surgeon’s”  mate  for  the  soldiers  at 
Natchitoches.  Soon  afterward,  Sibley  was  given 
the  position  of  Indian  Agent  in  order  to  learn 
more  about  the  Indians  in  the  area.  Sibley  wrote 


several  journals  on  the  Caddo  Indians,  including 
Historical  Sketches  and  A  Report  from  Natchito¬ 
ches  in  1807,  detailing  the  activities,  names,  and 
locations  of  various  tribes  in  the  Red  River  re¬ 
gion  (Sibley  1807).  The  Yattassees  and  Adaes 
were  two  groups  listed  as  living  on  the  Red 
River  above  Natchitoches.  The  Yattassees,  or 
Yatasi,  and  the  Adaes,  were  located  in  the  Red 
River  Valley,  near  Shreveport,  along  Bayou  Pi¬ 
erre  on  a  prairie  near  Mansfield,  and  along  the 
Sabine  River  near  Logansport  (Kniffen  et  al. 
1987:47,  75,  91;  Swanton  1953:196-197,  204- 
207). 

The  Adai,  or  Adaes,  apparently  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  Caddoan  tribe  for  which  the  Spanish 
established  the  mission  Los  Adaes  in  the  1720s. 
The  mission  and  presidio,  located  approximately 
fifteen  miles  west  of  Natchitoches,  became  the 
capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Texas  (Greg¬ 
ory  et  al.  1979:8;  Swanton  1946:83-84).  Ar¬ 
cheological  investigations  of  Los  Adaes  have 
revealed  that  contact  with  the  European  settlers 
and  explorers  brought  changes  to  the  Caddo 
culture.  Gregory  et  al.  (1979;  1984;  1985)  found 
that  European  faunal  and  floral  species  domi¬ 
nated  the  diet.  He  also  determined  that  ceramic 
bottle  forms  decreased  dramatically,  while 
brimmed  bowls,  “.  .  .  apparently  inspired  by 
their  European  counterparts  .  .  .”  were  common 
in  the  assemblage  (Gregory  et  al.  1984:36).  Few 
lithic  artifacts  were  recovered  at  Los  Adaes, 
perhaps  indicating  the  use  of  glass  and  metal  by 
the  Indians  instead  of  lithic  materials.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  personal  adornment  gained  a  new  status  as 
the  Spanish  at  Los  Adaes,  and  the  nearby  French 
from  Natchitoches,  introduced  trade  beads  to  the 
Caddo  (Gregory  et  al.  1979:80). 

Northwest  Louisiana  experienced  an  influx 
of  Southeastern  tribes  that  were  forced  from 
their  traditional  lands.  Swanton  (1946:80)  notes 
that  the  Alabama,  Biloxi,  Choctaw,  Kosati, 
Pascagoula,  and  Seminole  were  among  the 
groups  that  settled  in  Louisiana.  Recent  investi¬ 
gations  at  the  Zimmerman  Hill  Site  (16RA335), 
an  Apalachee-Taensas  village,  revealed  that  mi¬ 
grant  tribes  utilized  domestic  animals,  but  still 
relied  on  local  wild  game  and  fish  as  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  their  diet  (Hunter  1990:1 10-1 12).  The 
Apalachee-Taensas  ceramics  were  adapted  to 
European  vessel  forms  and  no  evidence  was 
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found  to  suggest  that  Caddoan  ceramic  designs 
or  vessel  forms  were  adopted  by  these  immi¬ 
grant  tribes.  The  presence  of  European  artifacts 
at  the  site,  as  well  as  ethnographic  information, 
confirms  the  interaction  of  these  people  with 
Spanish  and  French  settlers  and  traders  in  the 
area  (Hunter  1990;  Swanton  1946,  1953). 

Other  Caddoan  tribes  from  northeastern 
Texas  and  southwestern  Arkansas  included  the 
Kadohadacho,  Petite  Caddo,  Nasoni,  Nanatsoho, 
and  Upper  Natchitoches  (Webb  and  Gregory 
1986).  By  the  late  1700s,  Osage  raids  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  absorption  of  the  Upper  Natchito¬ 
ches,  Nanatsoho,  and  Nasoni  by  the  Kadohad¬ 
acho,  who  in  turn  moved  into  the  vicinity  of 
Caddo  Prairie  and  Caddo  Lake  to  avoid  Osage 
incursions  (Kniffen  et  al.  1987:91;  Webb  and 
Gregory  1986).  By  1834,  the  Caddoan  tribes  had 
become  so  consolidated  that  the  American 
agents  treated  them  as  though  they  were  a  single 
group  (Webb  and  Gregory  1986).  In  1835,  the 
Caddo  ceded  their  land  to  the  United  States  and 
moved  to  the  Brazos  River  in  Texas  (Webb  and 
Gregory  1986). 

Southeast  Louisiana 

Three  major  Native  American  linguistic 
groups  occupied  southeastern  Louisiana  at  the 
time  of  European  contact:  Muskhogean,  Siouan, 
and  Tunican.  Muskhogeans  generally  were  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  Pearl  River  and  Lake  Pontchar- 
train  regions,  although  they  were  found  through¬ 
out  the  area;  Muskhogean  speakers  settled 
southeastern  Louisiana  and  included  the  Aco¬ 
lapissa,  the  Choctaw,  and  the  Pensacola.  Siouan 
speakers,  such  as  the  Biloxi,  inhabited  the  Pearl 
River  area.  The  Tunica  moved  south  from 
northwest  Mississippi  in  1706,  and  settled  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  rivers. 
By  1 800,  the  Tunica  relocated  to  the  Avoyelles 
Prairie  around  Marksville  (Smith  et  al.  1983). 
Disease  and  disruptive  migrations,  attributed  to 
colonial  expansion,  accounted  for  the  disinte¬ 
gration  of  aboriginal  populations  in  the  area.  The 
Choctaw  continued  to  occupy  the  St.  Tammany 
Parish  region,  just  south  of  Washington  Parish, 
into  the  twentieth  century  (Bushnell  1909). 

A  number  of  other  Muskhogean  speaking 
peoples  settled  the  coastal  portion  of  southeast¬ 
ern  Louisiana  prior  to  contact,  including  the 


Houma,  Bayougoula,  Acolapissa,  Mugulasha, 
Tangipahoa,  Washa,  and  Chawasha.  In  1700, 
approximately  3,400  members  of  these  culture 
groups  were  recorded.  The  Houma  were  the 
most  prominent  of  these  coastal  southeastern 
Louisiana  tribes.  This  tribe  originated  in  western 
Mississippi  and  settled  along  the  bayous  and 
marshes  of  Orleans  Parish  prior  to  continuing 
southwest  into  Terrebonne  Parish.  The  Bayoug¬ 
oula  peoples  lived  near  Plaquemine  in  Iberville 
Parish  and  the  Acolapissa  settled  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Pearl  River.  The  remaining  tribes  inhab¬ 
iting  coastal  southeastern  Louisiana  during  con¬ 
tact,  were  relatively  small,  with  a  subsistence 
strategy  based  on  agriculture,  hunting,  and  fish¬ 
ing. 

The  region  encompassing  these  early  Na¬ 
tive  American  settlements  was  extremely  geo¬ 
logically  dynamic.  Although  there  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  of  settlement  within  this  region,  large  set¬ 
tlements  were  uncommon  due  to  the  propensity 
of  flooding  along  the  rivers  and  bayous  (Smith 
1983:97).  Eventually,  this  problem  would  drive 
most  Native  Americans  north  and  west  to  more 
desirable  locations. 

Conclusions 

Prehistoric  sites  within  the  proposed  SEIS 
project  areas  are  unlikely  to  contain  any  intact 
cultural  materials  dating  from  the  Paleo-Indian 
or  Archaic  Stages  since  the  Mississippi  River 
channel  has  changed  course  so  many  times 
throughout  the  Holocene  Period.  Instead,  the 
remains  of  these  cultures  are  found  within  the 
geologically  stable  west  and  central  portions  of 
the  state.  Within  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
state,  Paleo-Indian  and  Early  Archaic  sites  occur 
primarily  along  undisturbed  Pleistocene  ridge 
tops.  In  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  state, 
they  are  found  along  relatively  flat  or  undulating 
bluff  tops  overlooking  floodplains  and  appear  on 
the  geologically  unaltered  prairie  terraces. 

The  first  groups  that  are  found  along  the 
rivers  and  levees  are  those  associated  with  Pov¬ 
erty  Point  Cultures.  Settlements  dating  from  the 
Poverty  Point  to  the  Contact  Period  were  located 
along  lake  margins,  especially  at  intersections 
with  bayous  or  rivers;  major  natural  river  levees; 
active  or  relict  river  channels;  or  coastal 
marshes.  Throughout  much  of  the  prehistory  of 
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Louisiana,  a  settlement  and  subsistence  pattern 
of  seasonal  fission  and  fusion  was  maintained  to 
efficiently  exploit  locally  available  natural  re¬ 
sources.  It  was  not  until  the  latest  stages  of  pre¬ 
history  that  maize-based  agriculture  had  a  meas¬ 
urable  impact  on  Native  American  settlement 


and  subsistence  practices.  In  addition,  many  of 
the  adaptive  strategies  employed  by  prehistoric 
Native  Americans  still  were  entrenched  firmly  in 
cultural  adaptations  during  the  protohistoric  pe¬ 
riod. 
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ntroduction 

This  chapter  presents  a  summary  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  history  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Valley  Region  from  Illinois  to  New  Orleans.  It 
begins  with  the  time  of  European  contact  in  the 
region  and  it  extends  into  the  twentieth  century. 
This  chapter  provides  a  broad  contextual  frame¬ 
work  for  understanding  the  history  of  the  current 
project  area.  The  discussion  incorporates  both  a 
regional  and  local  approach  to  documenting  the 
history  of  the  Mississippi  River  Valley  as  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  current  investigation.  A  regional  his¬ 
torical  focus  is  used  to  document  important  his¬ 
torical  issues  and  events  that  occurred  as  region¬ 
wide  phenomena  throughout  the  region.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  local,  more  detailed  historical  overviews  are 
provided  for  each  of  the  parishes  associated  with 
the  11  proposed  project  items.  Background  re¬ 
search  was  completed  using  a  variety  of  historical, 
archival,  and  cartographic  data.  Secondary  rec¬ 
ords,  mainly  state  histories,  were  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  primary  source  data  to  create  a  his¬ 
torical  synthesis  of  the  overall  project  area. 

A  Regional  History  of  the  Mississippi  River 
During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu¬ 
ries,  imperial  expansionists  in  France,  Britain,  and 
Spain  contended  with  each  other  for  control  of  the 
river;  after  1776  the  fledgling  United  States  joined 
in  the  struggle.  The  river  served  as  a  coveted  prize 
during  the  American  Revolution,  the  War  of  1 8 12, 
and  most  especially  the  Civil  War,  when  the  Con¬ 


federacy  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  establish  its 
sovereignty  over  the  Mississippi  and  its  outlet  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

As  an  arteiy  of  American  commerce,  the 
river  fostered  economic  development  through  the 
centuries.  All  sorts  of  vessels  including  canoes 
and  pirogues,  keelboats  and  flatboats,  steamboats 
and  barges,  diesel  towboats  and  oil  freighters, 
have  plied  the  muddy  waterway.  Commerce  on 
the  river  has  not  been  free  of  peril.  Numerous 
shipwrecks  and  fatalities  have  been  recorded  from 
accidents  that  have  occurred  up  and  down  the 
river. 

The  importance  of  the  Mississippi  River  is 
not  confined  to  geographical,  military,  political, 
and  economic  matters.  Such  offerings  as  Mark 
Twain’s  novel,  Huckleberry  Finn,  and  Oscar 
Hammerstein  IPs  lyrics  to  “OF  Man  River”  have 
transformed  the  river  into  an  icon  of  American 
culture.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  river;  a 
Mississippi  of  literature  has  flowed  from  pens  and 
presses  for  several  centuries.  To  summarize  this 
extensive  outpouring  in  one  chapter  or  even  one 
volume  presents  many  difficulties. 

The  first  section  of  this  chapter  discusses 
specific  historical  events  and/or  persons  to  gener¬ 
ate  a  broad  and  very  general  chronological  narra¬ 
tive.  This  section  emphasizes  such  episodes  as  De 
Soto’s  travels,  the  New  Madrid  Earthquake  of 
181 1,  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Great  Flood  of  1927. 
Proposed  project  items  within  the  U.S  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District  are  in 
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corporated  into  the  narrative;  each  project  item  is 
fitted  into  place  based  on  its  associated  historic 
context. 

The  European  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi 
River 

Some  scholars  contend  that  the  honor  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  Mississippi  River  should  belong  to 
the  Spanish  explorer  Alvarez  de  Pineda.  In  1519, 
while  sailing  along  the  coastline  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  his  fleet  was  swept  by  a  strong  current 
from  a  river  he  named,  from  a  distance,  Rio  del 
Espiritu  Santo.  While  Pineda  did  not  attempt  to 
enter  the  river,  which  looked  treacherous,  he  did 
note  its  existence  in  his  log  (Weddle  1985:100- 
104).  Historians  have  debated  for  many  years  the 
exact  nature  of  this  discovery.  Some  authorities 
argue  that  he  sighted  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River  others  argue  he  recorded  the  entrance  to 
Mobile  Bay  (Davis  1971:27). 

Survivors  of  the  Panfilo  de  Narvaez  expedi¬ 
tion  passed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  during 
the  autumn  of  1528.  After  their  expedition  to 
Florida  failed,  the  explorers  tried  to  reach  Mexico 
utilizing  a  small  fleet  of  improvised  boats.  The 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  proved  a  formidable  ob¬ 
stacle.  The  explorers  could  not  enter  the  river  be¬ 
cause  of  its  strong  current  and  sailing  westward 
around  the  mouth  of  the  river  proved  to  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  indeed.  Only  one  boat  reached  Galveston 
Island,  where  the  Spaniards  encountered  addi¬ 
tional  perils  from  the  Native  Americans  who  in¬ 
habited  the  area.  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
one  of  two  survivors  to  reach  safety  in  Mexico 
City,  included  an  account  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  in  his  chronicle  of  the  ill-fated  expe¬ 
dition  (Weddle  1985:193-196). 

The  De  Soto  Expedition,  1539-1543 

Hernando  De  Soto’s  expedition  of  1539- 
1543  provided  the  first  explicit  descriptions  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  After  participating  in  the 
Spanish  conquest  of  Central  and  South  America, 
De  Soto  and  his  men  sought  precious  metals  and 
other  treasure  in  “La  Florida,”  which  on  Spanish 
maps  encompassed  most  of  the  North  American 
continent.  His  expedition  of  more  than  600  Span¬ 
iards  sailed  from  Cuba  to  Tampa  Bay  in  1539  and 
three  members  of  the  expedition  left  chronicles  of 
their  journey.  A  fourth  contemporary  account  was 
based  on  interviews  with  the  survivors  of  the  ex¬ 


pedition.  In  spite  of  this  documentation,  historians 
continue  to  debate  de  Soto’s  exact  route  through¬ 
out  the  area. 

The  most  painstaking  effort  at  establishing 
the  precise  route  was  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  government  under  President  Roosevelt’s 
New  Deal.  To  prepare  for  the  four-hundredth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  De  Soto  landing  in  Florida  (and  to 
give  employment  to  scholars  during  the  Great  De¬ 
pression),  die  U.S.  Congress  created  the  U.S.  de 
Soto  Expedition  Commission  in  1935.  Chaired  by 
John  R  Swanton  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  Commission  tried  to  recreate  De  Soto’s  route 
through  the  wilderness.  The  Commission  reported 
its  findings  in  1939  (Hudson  et  al.  1989:80).  The 
de  Soto  Commission’s  conclusions  remained  un¬ 
challenged  until  Professor  Charles  Hudson,  an 
archeologist  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  began  to 
dispute  the  Commission’s  findings.  By  1989, 
Hudson  and  his  associates  had  redrawn  de  Soto’s 
entire  route  (Hudson  et  al.  1989:77-98;  Hudson 
1994:74-103). 

For  the  sake  of  discussion,  this  section  util¬ 
izes  the  route  has  established  by  Hudson,  but  the 
narrative  also  includes  three  locations  derived 
from  the  de  Soto  Commission’s  version  of  the 
explorer’s  itinerary:  1)  the  point  where  the  expe¬ 
dition  discovered  the  Mississippi;  2)  the  site 
where  the  expedition  landed  on  the  west  bank  af¬ 
ter  crossing  the  great  river,  and  finally,  3)  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  De  Soto’s  death  and  burial.  This  section 
does  not  incorporate  the  Commission’s  version  of 
De  Soto’s  peregrinations  to  the  west  of  the  river; 
the  Commission  itself  could  not  agree  about  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  De  Soto’s  route  through  the  present 
state  of  Arkansas  (Hanson  and  Moneyhon 
1989:21). 

According  to  Professor  Hudson,  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1540  the  expedition  crossed  the  Tombigbee 
River,  which  the  Native  Americans  of  the  area 
called  the  River  of  the  Chicafa  (i.e.,  the  Chicka¬ 
saw),  into  the  present  state  of  Mississippi.  Profes¬ 
sor  Hudson  argues  that  the  expedition  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  a  probable  northwestward  course  near 
the  modem  Mississippi  towns  of  Houston,  Pon¬ 
totoc,  New  Albany,  and  Holly  Springs  en  route  to 
the  Mississippi  River.  As  an  indication  that  the 
explorers  did  not  consider  the  river  to  be  too  sig¬ 
nificant,  none  of  the  four  contemporary  chronicles 
of  the  expedition  notes  the  day  on  which  the  ex¬ 
pedition  first  sighted  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
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party  reached  the  river  some  time  between  May  8 
and  May  21,  1541  (Hudson  1994:91).  By  Hud¬ 
son’s  calculations,  the  expedition  viewed  the  river 
from  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Cormorant  in  present 
day  De  Soto  County,  Mississippi,  which  lies  in  the 
extreme  northwestern  comer  of  the  state,  i.e.,  a 
few  kilometers  below  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

The  United  States  De  Soto  Commission  in 
1938  argued  that  De  Soto  reached  and  crossed  the 
Mississippi  River  at  a  lower  point,  i.e.,  at  Sun¬ 
flower  Landing,  now  known  as  De  Soto  Landing, 
in  Bolivar  County,  Mississippi.  They  note  that  on 
June  19,  1541  the  first  contingent  of  the  De  Soto 
expedition  crossed  the  river.  The  Spaniards  then 
found  themselves  in  the  territory  of  the  chieftain 
of  Aquixo,  which,  according  to  Hudson,  was  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  vicinity  of  present  day  Horseshoe 
Lake  in  Crittenden  County,  Arkansas  (Hudson 
1994:91).  The  United  States  De  Soto  Commission 
adjudged  that  De  Soto  crossed  the  river  into  the 
Old  Town  Bend  area  of  Arkansas,  far  below  the 
point  Hudson  suggested. 

On  June  21  the  De  Soto  expedition  set  out 
towards  the  northwest.  The  explorers  then  built  a 
bridge  to  cross  a  waterway  (perhaps  the  waterway 
now  known  as  Fifteenmile  Bayou).  The  expedi¬ 
tion  passed  near  Simsboro,  and  De  Soto  reached 
his  destination,  the  main  town  of  Casqui,  on  June 
24.  Hudson  believes  this  village  was  located  at  the 
Parkin  archeological  site,  near  modem  day  Parkin, 
Arkansas. 

De  Soto  next  visited  Pacaha,  located  (by 
Hudson’s  interpretation)  in  Crittenden  County, 
Arkansas.  From  thence  the  Spanish  expedition 
descended  the  St.  Francis  River  to  present  day  Lee 
County,  Arkansas,  where  they  visited  a  series  of 
towns  known  to  the  Native  Americans  as  Quigu- 
ate.  Believing  that  the  gold  they  sought  was  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  mountains  rather  than  close  to  the 
river,  the  expedition  in  August  1541  departed  Lee 
County  to  seek  treasure  in  the  West. 

After  a  futile  search  for  treasure  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  the  expedition  returned  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  river  in  March  1542.  They  stopped  at 
Guachoya,  a  palisaded  Native  American  village 
that,  according  to  Hudson,  was  situated  south  of 
the  Arkansas  River  and  east  of  the  present  village 
of  McArthur,  Desha  County,  Arkansas.  Hudson 
believes  that  near  Guachoya  a  no  longer  extant 
channel  connected  the  Bayou  Macon  with  the 
Mississippi  River. 


Profoundly  discouraged  by  reports  from 
troops  he  sent  on  reconnaissance  to  locate  treas¬ 
ure,  De  Soto  died  of  a  fever  on  May  21, 1542.  His 
men  first  buried  him  at  Guachoya,  but  to  prevent 
the  natives  from  desecrating  his  corpse,  they  re¬ 
buried  him  in  the  Mississippi  River.  By  tradition, 
the  burial  party  set  out  from  De  Soto  Landing. 

According  to  the  United  States  de  Soto 
Commission,  die  expedition  had  moved  into  pres¬ 
ent  day  Louisiana  by  the  time  its  leader  had  ex¬ 
pired.  The  Commission  placed  Guachoya  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  opposite  and  just 
upriver  from  Natchez  (Hudson  1989:82).  This 
interpretation  strongly  supports  the  tradition  that 
the  explorer  was  buried  in  Lake  Concordia,  a  bed 
abandoned  by  the  river  a  few  centuries  ago  (Bragg 
1977:184). 

After  De  Soto’s  death,  Luys  de  Moscoso  de 
Alvarado  assumed  command  of  the  expedition, 
which  turned  to  the  west  in  search  of  an  overland 
route  to  New  Spain  (Mexico).  The  explorers  ven¬ 
tured  far  from  the  Mississippi  River,  but  they  did 
not  find  the  route  they  desired.  The  expedition 
returned  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  spent  the 
winter  of  1542-1543  at  the  Native  American  vil¬ 
lage  of  Aminoya,  where  they  constructed  boats  to 
descend  the  Mississippi.  According  to  Hudson, 
Aminoya  was  situated  either  at  Deerfield  or  Old 
Town  in  Phillips  County,  Arkansas. 

The  expedition  completed  building  its  boats 
in  June  1543  and  they  started  down  the  river  on 
July  2.  That  night  they  moored  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River.  The  next  day  they 
descended  the  river  to  the  Native  American  vil¬ 
lage  of  Huhasene,  which  Hudson  argues  was  lo¬ 
cated  north  and  west  of  present  day  Winterville, 
Mississippi. 

The  explorers  sailed  down  the  river  through 
Louisiana  and  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  on  July  18.  Their  perilous  journey  across 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  then  began.  On  September  10, 
1543  the  survivors  of  the  great  entrada  reached 
what  is  now  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico. 
About  half  the  original  members  of  the  expedition 
survived  their  trek  of  5,633  km  (3,500  mi)  trek 
through  North  America  and  their  voyage  across 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Further  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  River 

The  French  in  Canada  contributed  impor¬ 
tantly  to  the  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
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Father  Jacques  Marquette,  a  Jesuit  missionary, 
and  Louis  Jolliet,  a  trader,  provided  the  first  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  this  exploration  of  the  river  in 
1673.  In  an  effort  to  define  a  new  northwest  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  explorers  gave  up 
exploring  the  river  once  they  determined  that  the 
Mississippi  flowed  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
the  two  men  did  not  pursue  their  search  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River  (Morris  1953:61). 
The  two  explorers  also  are  credited  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  present  state  of  Missouri;  they  noted 
the  Missouri  River  in  their  journals  but  they  did 
not  ascend  it  (Rafferty  1981 :30). 

A  French  expedition  under  the  leadership  of 
Rene  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  next  ex¬ 
plored  the  lower  Mississippi  River.  Also  coming 
from  Canada,  La  Salle  descended  the  river  to  its 
mouth  and  he  sighted  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  early 
April  1682.  He  and  his  men  made  camp  roughly 
three  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  the 
approximate  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Venice, 
Louisiana,  and  near  the  Lower  Venice  Second  Lift 
Project  Item  proposed  by  the  U.S  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  New  Orleans  District.  La  Salle  and  his 
men  explored  the  various  passes  for  the  next  few 
days.  With  assurances  from  the  Native  American 
tribes  that  no  other  European  power  had  “de¬ 
scended  or  ascended  the  River  Colbert  [Missis¬ 
sippi],”  La  Salle  claimed  all  lands  drained  by  the 
great  river  for  Louis  XTV,  King  of  France.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  project  area.  La  Salle  erected  along 
the  river  bank  a  cross  inscribed  with  the  coat  of 
arms  of  France.  A  leaden  plate  was  imbedded  in  a 
tree  trunk.  According  to  a  historian  of 
Plaquemines  Parish: 

Two  hundred  years  later  a  hunter  would  unearth  a 
sheet  of  metal  bearing  three  rows  of  inscription. 
Friends  would  look  at  the  sheet  and  shake  their 
heads  in  mystification  .  .  .  After  a  few  years  the 
man  would  fashion  bullets  from  the  plaque  and  use 
them  to  hunt  deer  and  alligator . . .  (Buras  1996:14). 

When  he  returned  two  years  later  with  a 
group  of  colonists  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  La 
Salle  could  not  find  the  mouth  of  the  river.  He  had 
incorrectly  recorded  its  position  and  as  a  result, 
the  expedition  continued  on  to  the  Texas  coast 


where  La  Salle  was  murdered  by  his  own  men 
(Davis  1971:28-29;  French  1875:17-27). 

The  Explorations  of  the  Brothers  Le  Moyne 

The  French  renewed  their  explorations  in 
1698.  Pierre  le  Moyne,  Sieur  de  Iberville,  and  his 
brother,  Jean  Baptiste  le  Moyne,  Sieur  de  Bi¬ 
enville,  sailed  from  France  with  a  command  of 
four  ships  and  about  200  settlers.  Establishing  Fort 
Maurepas  on  Biloxi  Bay  as  a  base  of  operations, 
they  began  a  series  of  intensive  explorations.  Iber¬ 
ville  rediscovered  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River  in  1699.  In  the  same  year  he  explored  Man- 
chac  Pass,  the  current  location  of  the  proposed 
Baton  Rouge  Front  Levee  borrow  pit. 

The  Manchac  Pass  offered  an  alternative  to 
the  slow,  treacherous,  and  difficult  navigation 
through  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Through 
Manchac  Pass,  the  Iberville  River,  named  for  its 
discoverer,  connected  the  Mississippi  River 
through  Lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Unfortunately  for  the  French,  the 
so-called  Iberville  River  was  not  a  river  at  all;  the 
slow  moving  stream  only  carried  water  over  its 
first  8.1  or  9.7  km  (5  or  6  mi)  only  when  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  was  high  enough  to  flow  through  a  cre¬ 
vasse  in  the  natural  levee.  The  inadequacies  of  the 
Iberville  River  created  an  obstacle  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  alternate  route  from  the  Mississippi 
River  through  Pass  Manchac  to  the  Gulf  (Dalrym- 
ple  1978:12). 

The  establishment  of  New  Orleans,  ca  1718, 
led  to  an  increase  in  water  traffic  between  the  new 
city  and  the  French  ports  of  Biloxi  and  Mobile. 
Nevertheless,  some  vessels  sailed  through  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi;  however,  many  took  the 
shorter,  safer  route  from  New  Orleans,  down 
Bayou  St.  John,  across  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and 
through  the  Rigolets  instead.  By  this  route,  the 
wayfarers  passed  the  future  site  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  District  Floodwall  project  item.  This  route 
bypassed  the  sand  and  mud  bars  found  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  river,  obstacles  that  could  sometimes 
delayed  a  ship  for  a  month  or  more.  The  route 
through  Lake  Pontchartrain  could  be  utilized  by  a 
substantial  number  of  vessels  and  the  lake  served 
as  a  pathway  of  communication  between  the  Gulf 
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and  New  Orleans  throughout  the  early  eighteenth 
century  (Giraud  1974:155-156;  Surrey  1916:33). 

The  Bienville  Grant  and  the  Tchoupitoulas 
Settlement 

After  he  founded  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  ca. 
1718,  Jean  Baptiste  le  Moyne,  the  Sieur  de  Bi¬ 
enville,  obtained  for  himself  on  March  27,  1719  a 
grant  to  an  immense  tract  of  land  that  included  the 
present  location  of  Carrollton  and  much  of 
Carrollton  Levee  Enlargement  project  item  (Mahe 
1976:11).  Bienville’s  grant  extended  for  12.9  km 
(8  mi)  upriver  from  what  is  now  Bienville  Street 
in  the  Vieux  Carre  to  about  Monticello  Avenue, 
the  boundary  between  Orleans  and  Jefferson  Par¬ 
ishes,  Louisiana.  Almost  simultaneously  in  1719, 
John  Law’s  Company  of  the  West  began  granting 
to  European  investors  and  a  handful  of  Canadians 
land  situated  immediately  upriver  from  Bienville’s 
holdings.  Usually  known  as  the  Chapitoulas  or 
Tchoupitoulas  settlement,  the  early  eighteenth 
century  concessions  extended  along  the  so-called 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  what  is 
now  Monticello  Avenue  to  the  Kenner  city  limits 
(Bezou  1973:x).  The  Chapitoulas  concessions  also 
included  a  portion  of  the  Carrollton  Levee  En¬ 
largement  project  item  and  all  of  the  Jefferson 
Heights  project  item  (Swanson  1976:65,  69;  Wil¬ 
son  1987:6, 225). 

The  Results  of  the  French  and  Indian  War, 

1763 

As  a  result  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the 
French  were  expelled  from  the  continent  of  North 
America.  The  Spanish  obtained  the  former  French 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  as  well  as  the  Isle 
of  New  Orleans,  with  the  Manchac  Pass  and 
Lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain  marking  its 
northern  boundary.  The  British  assumed  control  of 
the  former  Spanish  Florida  colony  and  of  all  ter¬ 
ritory  east  of  the  Mississippi  above  the  Isle  of  Or¬ 
leans. 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  1763-1803 

From  1763  to  1812,  not  quite  half  a  century, 
no  less  than  five  flags  flew  over  Baton  Rouge  and 
the  Baton  Rouge  Front  Levee  project  item.  The 
area  passed  from  France  to  Britain  in  1763,  from 
Britain  to  Spain  in  1779,  and  from  Spain  to  the 


West  Florida  Republic  in  September  1810.  After 
74  days  the  United  States  annexed  the  West  Flor¬ 
ida  Republic  in  December  of  1 810. 

During  the  American  Revolution,  i.e.,  in 
1779,  the  British  built  on  the  bluff  at  Baton  Rouge 
a  dirt  stronghold.  Fort  New  Richmond.  They  sur¬ 
rounded  it  with  3  ac  (1.21  ha)  of  sharp  pointed 
cypress  stakes,  called  cheval  de  frise  or  palisades, 
to  deter  attacks.  Overlooking  the  waterfront,  the 
earthen  fort  stood  just  south  of  the  present  day 
Pentagon  Barracks  about  where  Boyd  Avenue  or 
Spanish  Town  Road  intersects  Lafayette  Street  in 
downtown  Baton  Rouge  (Casey  1983:16).  The 
fort,  which  is  no  longer  standing,  was  located 
within  what  is  now  the  proposed  Baton  Rouge 
Front  Levee  project  item. 

Soon  after  its  construction,  a  Spanish  army 
from  New  Orleans  besieged  the  fort.  Led  by  Don 
Bernardo  de  Galvez,  the  Spaniards  advanced  to¬ 
wards  the  British  stronghold  along  the  slope  be¬ 
tween  the  bluff  and  the  river.  Galvez  mounted  six 
cannon  atop  an  Indian  mound  situated  approxi¬ 
mately  914  m  (1,000  yd)  south  of  the  fort,  near  the 
present  intersection  of  North  Boulevard  and 
Lafayette  Street,  i.e.,  to  the  south  of  the  proposed 
Baton  Rouge  Front  Levee  project  item.  After  three 
hours  of  continuous  bombardment,  the  British 
surrendered  the  fort  on  September  22,  1779.  (Ca¬ 
sey  1983:17;  Carleton  1981:20). 

The  treaty  that  ended  the  war  in  1783  con¬ 
firmed  Spain’s  title  to  Baton  Rouge  and  its  fortifi¬ 
cations.  The  population  of  the  village  expanded 
under  Spanish  rule  and  by  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  inhabitants  of  Baton 
Rouge  included  doctors,  lawyers,  an  interpreter, 
merchants,  surveyors,  tailors,  carpenters,  masons, 
tanners,  butchers,  blacksmiths,  bakers,  gunsmiths, 
and  a  lone  priest.  Public  worship  by  non- 
Catholics,  however,  was  forbidden  (Meyers 
1976:64-65;56-57). 

Other  Spanish  Outposts  and  Settlements 
Along  the  River,  1763-1803 

When  all  the  colony  of  Louisiana  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  came  under  the  dominion 
of  Spain  in  1763,  the  Spanish  permitted  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  various  settlements  up  the  river  from 
their  colonial  capital  of  New  Orleans.  Few  of 
these  Spanish  settlements  survive  today.  The  con- 
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stantly  changing  course  of  the  Mississippi  River 
has  destroyed  many  of  these  early  settlements.  A 
sample  of  these  settlements  are  described  below: 

Vidalia 

Vidalia,  in  Concordia  Parish,  Louisiana,  is 
credited  with  being  the  first  settlement  founded  on 
the  western  bank  of  die  Mississippi  between 
Pointe  Coupee  and  the  mouth  of  die  Arkansas 
River.  In  1767  Spanish  Governor  Antonio  de  Ul- 
loa  established  a  post.  Fort  San  Luis  de  Natchez, 
near  the  present  town  of  Vidalia;  the  fort  was  con¬ 
structed  to  counteract  British  influence  at  Natchez, 
just  across  the  river.  The  Spanish  discontinued  the 
post  in  1769.  By  1798,  when  Natchez  had  come 
under  American  control,  the  Spanish  government 
made  a  grant  to  Don  Jose  Vidal  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  another  fort  opposite  Natchez.  In  1800 
Vidal  erected  a  small  fort  he  called  the  Post  of 
Concordia  (Casey  1983:239-240).  The  village  that 
grew  up  slowly  around  the  post  eventually  took 
the  name  Vidalia  when  Vidal  authorized  land  for 
its  public  buildings  (Louisiana  Writers’  Project 
1971 :459).  The  changing  course  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  however,  has  swept  away  much  of  the  older 
portions  of  the  town  (Bragg  1977: 1 88). 

New  Madrid 

Another  late  eighteenth  century  settlement, 
New  Madrid,  was  situated  in  Spanish  territory  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  com¬ 
munity  now  lies  in  New  Madrid  County,  Mis¬ 
souri.  New  Madrid  traces  its  origin  to  a  fur  trading 
post  established  during  the  American  Revolution 
by  Francois  and  Joseph  Le  Sieur,  Canadian  trap¬ 
pers,  under  the  employ  of  Gabriel  Cerre  of  St. 
Louis.  Located  near  a  village  of  the  Delaware 
tribe,  the  trading  post  was  known  as  “L’Anse  a  la 
Graise”  or  Greasy  Bend.  With  the  close  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  United  States  con¬ 
firmed  title  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
opposite  Greasy  Bend.  In  an  effort  to  prevent  fiir- 
ther  American  expansion,  the  Spanish  initially 
agreed  to  the  elaborate  plans  of  Colonel  George 
Morgan,  an  American  Revolutionary  War  veteran, 
to  establish  a  buffer  colony  to  be  called  New  Ma¬ 
drid  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  Morgan’s 
rectangular  plan  and  survey  of  the  prospective  city 
extended  for  6.4  km  (4  mi)  along  the  river  bank. 
Unfortunately  for  Morgan,  however,  the  Spanish 
Governor  of  Louisiana,  Esteban  Mir6,  withdrew 


his  support  for  this  ambitious  scheme.  Although 
the  Governor  confirmed  the  land  grants  Morgan 
had  made,  he  appointed  a  Spanish  commandant, 
rather  than  Morgan,  to  supervise  the  community. 
With  Morgan’s  extensive  plans  shelved,  New 
Madrid  persisted  as  a  sleepy  Spanish  agricultural 
village  and  trading  post  until  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  of  1803  (Missouri  Writers’  Project 
1941:457-458). 

The  Louisiana  Purchase,  1803 

Although  France  ceded  to  Spain  the  colony 
of  Louisiana  (encompassing  the  Isle  of  Orleans 
and  all  the  project  items  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River)  in  1763,  Napoleon  secretly 
forced  Spain  to  return  the  territory  to  France  in 
1 800.  Learning  of  the  secret  transfer,  the  United 
States  government  was  alarmed  that  strident 
French  expansionists  would  replace  the  moribund 
Spanish  empire  in  North  America  and  that  French 
possession  of  New  Orleans  would  close  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  to  western  commerce.  President  Thomas 
Jefferson  sent  James  Monroe  as  a  special  emissary 
to  Paris  in  an  attempt  to  purchase  New  Orleans 
and  to  guarantee  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Even  before  Monroe  arrived,  Napoleon  had 
abandoned  his  plans  for  North  America;  the  Em¬ 
peror  decided  to  sell  outright  the  entire  territory. 
Although  Monroe’s  instructions  did  not  cover 
such  a  contingency,  he  and  Robert  R.  Livingston 
negotiated  the  purchase  treaty,  which  did  not  de¬ 
fine  exactly  the  boundaries  of  the  territory,  but  it 
did,  nonetheless,  clearly  include  New  Orleans  and 
all  the  project  items  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river.  Ultimately  the  territory  encompassed  by 
the  treaty  measured  214,435  km2  (828,000  mi2); 
the  acquisition  in  effect  doubled  the  size  of  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  paid  15  million 
dollars  for  the  Louisiana  territory;  this  single  pur¬ 
chase  generally  is  considered  to  be  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  real  estate  purchase  ever  made  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  (Morris  1953:132-133). 

Baton  Rouge,  1803-1819 

Although  the  United  States  acquired  New 
Orleans  and  the  vast  territory  situated  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  through  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
(1803),  Baton  Rouge  remained  in  Spanish  hands. 
Nevertheless,  as  barge  traffic  increased  along  the 
river,  more  Americans  began  visiting  the  town. 
One  such  visitor  from  the  United  States,  Fortescue 
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Cuming,  described  Baton  Rouge  in  1809.  Al¬ 
though  a  few  frame  structures  of  “tolerable”  con¬ 
struction  stood  on  the  bluff,  he  observed  “a  dirty 
little  town  of  60  cabins  crouded  [sic]  together  in  a 
narrow  street  on  the  river  bank,  penned  in  between 
the  Mississippi  and  a  low  steep  hill . . (Cuming 
1904:340) 

Although  still  manned  by  Spanish  soldiers, 
the  town’s  fort  (located  at  the  site  of  the  current 
Baton  Rouge  Front  Levee  project  item),  like  the 
Spanish  empire  it  represented,  had  fallen  into  de¬ 
cay  (Chambers  1925:1:471).  Recognizing  the 
weakness  of  the  Spanish  defenses,  American-born 
rebels  within  the  province  schemed  to  seize  Baton 
Rouge  for  the  United  States.  Before  dawn  on 
September  23,  1810,  approximately  75  American 
conspirators  approached  the  fort  on  horseback 
from  the  river;  in  dense  fog  they  rode  single  file 
up  a  cow  path  through  a  gap  in  the  cypress  pali¬ 
sades. 

At  daybreak,  the  horseman  slipped  into  the 
fort  undetected,  assembled  in  military  formation 
on  the  parade  grounds,  and  surprised  the  Span¬ 
iards.  When  a  few  Spanish  guards  fired  at  the 
Americans  from  the  blockhouse,  the  invaders 
struck  the  building  with  a  fusillade  of  musket  fire. 
A  Spanish  lieutenant  and  a  private  were  killed; 
four  other  Spaniards  were  wounded.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  seized  the  entire  fort  with  no  casualties  (Ar¬ 
thur  1935:110).  They  then  lowered  the  Spanish 
banner  and  replaced  it  with  the  fourth  flag  to  fly 
over  Baton  Rouge,  a  single  white  star  on  a  field  of 
blue  (Meyers  1976:96).  Calling  themselves  the 
West  Florida  Republic,  the  rebels  promptly  asked 
for  annexation  to  the  United  States.  The  American 
government  quickly  passed  the  enabling  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  on  December  7,  1810,  the  insurgents 
raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  fifth  banner  over 
Baton  Rouge  (Meyers  1976:1 14). 

At  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  Congress 
established  a  U.S.  Army  post  and  arsenal  at  Baton 
Rouge  in  1816.  Dirt  from  the  ramparts  of  the 
abandoned  fort  of  1779  was  used  to  fill  in  the  ra¬ 
vines  on  the  newly  established  military  grounds 
(Casey  1983:18).  Construction  of  the  five-sided 
Pentagon  Barracks,  one  of  the  city’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  surviving  landmarks,  began  in  1819.  The  bar¬ 
racks  are  located  just  upriver  from  the  Baton 
Rouge  Front  Levee  project  item.  Only  four  of  the 
buildings  remain.  The  poorly  constructed  fifth 


structure  partially  collapsed  in  1821  and  it  was 
demolished  in  1828  (Casey  1983:13). 

Outlaws  Along  the  Mississippi  River 

In  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries,  when  Spanish  control  of  the  river  was 
weakening  and  American  authority  had  not  yet 
been  established  firmly,  outlaws  preyed  on  com¬ 
merce  along  the  river.  These  criminals  once  con¬ 
stituted  a  real  deterrence  to  river  traffic,  but  their 
misdeeds  have  been  exaggerated  and  obscured  by 
more  that  a  centuiy  of  folk  tales  and  legends.  At 
this  late  date  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  between 
fact  and  fiction. 

Bunch  Bend  and  Stack  Island 

Local  tradition  indicates  that  a  Captain 
Bunch  led  a  gang  of  outlaws  at  Bunch’s  Bend, 
now  in  East  Carroll  Parish,  Louisiana.  As  the  rob¬ 
bers  preyed  on  flatboats  descending  the  river,  they 
were  joined  by  other  criminals  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  Stack  Island 
served  as  the  lair  for  some  of  these  outlaws. 

These  criminals  represented  perils  to  naviga¬ 
tion.  Flatboatmen  first  had  to  navigate  success¬ 
fully  the  treacherous  bends  in  the  river,,  including 
one  called  Devil’s  Elbow;  secondly,  the  boatmen 
had  to  elude  the  outlaws  of  Bunch’s  Bend.  The 
passage  proved  so  difficult  that  when  boatmen 
safely  reached  a  lake  along  the  Louisiana  shore 
they  considered  it  an  act  of  Providence.  According 
to  tradition.  Lake  Providence  and  the  community 
along  its  shore  derive  their  name  from  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  (Louisiana  Writers’  Project  1971:576- 
577;  Nash  1993:59;  Bragg  1977:143).  The  brig¬ 
ands  eventually  were  dispersed  by  Kentucky  flat- 
boatmen  rather  than  by  law  enforcement  officials. 
By  1812,  the  area  had  been  cleared  of  these 
hoodlums. 

John  Murrell  and  His  Gang 

John  Murrell,  perhaps  the  most  notorious 
outlaw  along  the  lower  Mississippi  River  during 
the  antebellum  era,  had  his  hideout  at  Stuart’s  Is¬ 
land  on  Lake  Chicot  in  modem  Chicot  County, 
Arkansas.  Murrell  claimed  that  his  mother  “learnt 
me  and  all  her  children  to  steal  so  soon  as  we 
could  walk”  (Arkansas  Writers’  Project 
1941:282).  A  criminal  of  considerable  diversity, 
he  not  only  engaged  in  robbing  banks,  stores,  and 
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the  United  States  mail,  but  also  in  river  piracy, 
counterfeiting,  and  kidnapping.  He  had  a  flam¬ 
boyant  reputation  and  attracted  scores  of  follow¬ 
ers.  His  band  was  sometimes  estimated  at  1,000. 
In  1834,  he  finally  was  captured  in  Tennessee, 
where  his  enemies  confidently  expected  that  he 
would  be  hung.  Instead,  he  was  sentenced  to 
prison,  from  which  he  triumphantly  emerged  after 
10  years.  He  died  of  natural  causes  soon  after  re¬ 
gaining  his  freedom.  In  the  meantime,  his  strong¬ 
hold  on  Stuart’s  Island  was  attacked  and  destroyed 
by  the  indignant  citizens  of  Chicot  County,  who 
left  not  a  trace  of  the  outlaw’s  hideout  behind 
(Arkansas  Writers’  Project  1941:282). 

The  New  Madrid  Earthquake  of  1811-1812 
Although  the  epicenter  of  the  earthquake  was 
located  at  New  Madrid,  this  shattering  cataclysm 
severely  affected  many  sites  throughout  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Ohio  valleys  and  beyond.  The  first 
shock,  which  lasted  four  minutes,  struck  Louis¬ 
ville,  on  the  Ohio  River,  at  2  p.m.  on  December 
16,  1811.  Although  in  early  afternoon,  the  tremor 
was  accompanied  by  thunder,  complete  darkness, 
and  sulfuric  vapor,  as  if  in  fulfillment  of  Biblical 
prophecy.  In  the  following  weeks  the  community 
experienced  87  shocks  and  tremors  continued  into 
March  1812.  In  response  to  manifestations  of 
what  appeared  to  be  divine  disapproval,  public 
morals  in  Louisville  noticeably  improved  (Ken¬ 
tucky  Writers’  Project  1939:180). 

If  the  citizens  of  Louisville  were  dismayed 
by  the  earthquake,  the  settlers  who  lived  along  the 
Mississippi  River  found  it  even  more  frightening. 
An  eyewitness  recalled: 

The  agitation  which  convulsed  the  earth,  and  the 
waters  of  the  mighty  Mississippi,  filled  every  living 
creature  with  horror ...  A  loud  roaring  and  hissing 
was  heard,  like  the  escape  of  steam  from  a  boiler, 
accompanied  by  the  most  violent  agitation  of  the 
shores,  and  tremendous  boiling  up  of  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  in  huge  swells . . .  The  earth  on  the 
shores  opened  in  wide  fissures,  and  closing  again, 
threw  flie  water,  sand,  and  mud,  in  huge  jets,  higher 
than  the  tops  of  the  trees  . . .  the  river  rose  in  a  few 
minutes  five  or  six  feet .  . .  Numerous  boats  were 
wrecked  on  the  snags  and . . .  sulphureted  gases  that 
were  discharged  during  the  shocks,  tainted  the  air 
with  the  noxious  effluvia  (Arkansas  Writers’  Proj¬ 
ect  1941293). 


The  New  Madrid  earthquake  was  felt  as  far  away 
as  northern  Louisiana,  where  it  even  effected  the 
flow  and  the  predictability  of  the  mighty  Missis¬ 
sippi  River. 

Reelfoot  Lake 

The  New  Madrid  Earthquake,  which  shook 
the  greater  part  of  a  continent,  had  a  pronounced 
effect  on  northwestern  Tennessee  and  southwest¬ 
ern  Kentucky.  Lofty  bluffs  once  lined  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  this  area,  but 
between  December  16,  181 1  and  March  15,  1812, 
the  earthquake  swept  these  bluffs  into  the  stream 
and  leveled  the  countryside.  The  ground  sank,  and 
the  Mississippi  River  reversed  its  current.  A  tor¬ 
rent  of  water  inundated  a  valley  32  km  (20  mi)  in 
length  to  form  Reelfoot  Lake  (Tennessee  Writers’ 
Project  1939:427-428).  The  lake  once  covered  “a 
submerged  forest  that  lifts  skeleton  arms  above 
the  surface  of  the  water”  (Kentucky  Writers’  Proj¬ 
ect  1939:328).  The  spectral  tree  trunks  have  since 
disappeared  from  view. 

Logging  Along  the  Mississippi  River 

Logging  has  been  an  important  enterprise 
along  the  shore  of  the  Mississippi  River  through¬ 
out  its  history.  Today,  reforestation  attempts  have 
been  initiated  to  repair  some  of  the  damage  that 
the  lumber  industry  inflicted  on  the  environment. 

Cypress  Point 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  French 
colonists  in  Louisiana  discovered  the  value  of  the 
bald  cypress;  they  used  the  bark  for  roofing  and 
sawed  the  huge  trees  into  planks  to  be  exported 
from  the  colony.  By  1758,  the  slow-growing  cy¬ 
press  had  become  so  scarce  that  the  price  of  the 
lumber  had  tripled. 

Although  the  French  depleted  the  cypress 
timber  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  cypress  still  abounded  upriver.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  unscrupulous  exploiters  found  a  rich  forest  of 
cypress  located  on  government-owned  land  at 
Cypress  Point  in  what  is  now  Desha  County,  Ar¬ 
kansas.  Early  nineteenth  century  commentators 
such  as  Zadok  Cramer  (author  of  The  Navigator) 
deplored  the  theft  of  this  timber  from  Cypress 
Point  and  its  effects  on  the  environment.  Another 
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commentator  and  pioneer  environmentalist,  John 
James  Audubon,  noted  a  logger  who  had  made 
$6,000.00  by  floating  a  log  raft  downriver  to  New 
Orleans.  According  to  Audubon,  the  entrepreneur 
made  his  money  entirely  from  “logs  stolen  from 
the  Government’s  land”  (Bragg  1977:122).  Al¬ 
though  cypress  forests  of  immense  size  and  beauty 
once  occupied  Cypress  Point,  only  the  name  of  the 
point  remains  to  remind  travelers  of  its  former 
importance. 

The  Lumber  Industry  in  the  Mississippi  Delta 
Although  the  Mississippi  Delta  produced 
cotton  as  its  principal  crop,  timber  provided  an 
important  source  of  additional  wealth  in  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  By  1890, 
Memphis  claimed  to  be  the  largest  market  for 
hardwood  timber  in  the  world  (Smith  1988:209). 
Most  of  these  hardwoods  originated  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Delta  where  northern  and  foreign  companies 
purchased,  at  little  expense,  timber  rights  to  huge 
tracts.  The  lumber  companies  viewed  the  Delta  as 
a  region  to  exploit,  while  the  planters  within  the 
Mississippi  Delta  considered  the  removal  of  the 
forest  a  cheap  way  to  clear  their  lands.  The  ecol¬ 
ogy  of  the  region  suffered  as  a  result. 

Most  of  the  hardwood  forests  of  the  Delta 
were  exhausted  by  the  1930s,  but  the  Crown- 
Zellerbach  Paper  Corporation  began  a  reforesta¬ 
tion  program  in  Issaquena  County,  Mississippi  in 
the  1960s;  the  company  converted  15,000  ac 
(6,070  ha)  of  former  cropland  to  cottonwood  tree 
plantations.  In  1967,  145,000  ac  (58,681  ha),  rep¬ 
resenting  more  than  half  of  Issaquena  County, 
were  classified  as  forest  land  (Issaquenan  County 
Rural  Development  Committee  1967). 

Lost  Landmarks  along  the  Mississippi  River 
The  river’s  varying,  erratic  course  has  caused 
the  rise  and  fall  of  various  landmarks  along  its 
ever-changing  banks.  For  example,  Mark  Twain 
described  with  wit  and  poignance  the  lost  town  of 
Napoleon,  Arkansas,  which  once  stood  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River.  Twain  wrote: 

It  was  an  astonishing  tiling  to  see  the  Mississippi 
rolling . . .  straight  over  the  spot  where  I  used  to  see 
a  good  big  self-complacent  town  twenty  years  ago. 

Town  that  was  county-seat  of  a  great  and  important 
county,  town  with  a  big  United  States  marine  hos¬ 
pital;  town  of  innumerable  fights  -  an  inquest  every 
day;  town  where  I  had  used  to  know  the  prettiest 


girl,  and  the  most  accomplished,  in  the  whole  Mis¬ 
sissippi  valley ...  a  town  no  more  -  swallowed  up, 
vanished,  gone  to  feed  the  fishes  .  .  .  (Arkansas 
Writers’  Project  1941 :281,  quoting  Mark  Twain). 

Twain’s  epitaph  for  Napoleon  could  apply  to  nu¬ 
merous  other  lost  landmarks  that  once  stood  up 
and  down  the  river.  Spanish  Moss  Bend  provides 
one  such  example. 

Spanish  Moss  Bend 

Spanish  Moss  Bend  was  once  a  busy  and 
picturesque  agricultural  community  that  got  its 
name  from  the  large  amounts  of  Spanish  moss 
suspended  from  tall  cypress  trees  that  lined  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River.  As  he  descended 
the  Mississippi  in  1801,  Zadok  Cramer  described 
“this  beautifiil  right  hand  bend  ...”  He  wrote: 

In  this  bend  the  Spanish  Moss  or  Tillandsea,  makes 
its  first  appearance  on  the  Mississippi.  This  singular 
vegetable  is  also  called  Spanish  Beard  ...  It  sus¬ 
pends  itself  in  loose  drapery  from  the  tall  majestic 
cypress  trees ...  It  is  found  highly  useful,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  equal  to  hair,  for  mattresses  (Leahy 
1931:187). 

Unfortunately,  Spanish  Moss  Bend,  like  many 
other  towns  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  in  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  centu¬ 
ries,  was  destroyed  as  the  Mississippi  once  again 
changed  its  course.  The  Tarpley  Cutoff  removed 
Spanish  Moss  Bend  from  the  river  in  1935. 

Trotter’s  Landing 

Trotter’s  Landing  in  nearby  Tunica  County, 
Mississippi  also  suffered  economic  and  social 
changes  as  a  result  of  the  Mississippi  River 
changing  course.  During  the  nineteenth  century, 
Trotter’s  Landing  was  situated  on  the  river  and 
was  a  busy  rivertown  where  agricultural  products 
were  produced  and  transported  downriver.  Even¬ 
tually,  however,  the  river  changed  course,  moving 
further  away  from  the  town,  thus  limiting  access 
to  transportation  routes.  Today,  Trotter’s  Landing 
lies  inland  at  some  distance  from  the  river. 

Concordia  Cemetery 

The  Concordia  Cemetery  alone  survives 
from  the  community  of  Concordia,  which  the  river 
swept  away.  The  cemetery  now  is  incorporated 
into  the  outskirts  of  Gunnison  in  Bolivar  County, 
Mississippi.  Inscriptions  on  the  graves  indicate 
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that  the  lost  town  of  Concordia  had  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  violence.  Many  of  the  in¬ 
scriptions  bear  the  epitaph:  “Killed  in  Concordia” 
(Mississippi  Writers’  Project  1988:349).  Also  in 
Bolivar  County,  three  cemeteries  alone  survive 
from  the  former  plantation  community  of  Eutaw. 
These  cemeteries  are  situated  beside  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  but  many  persons  lie  buried  in  watery' 
graves  within  the  river. 

The  Mississippi  River  as  a  Graveyard 

A  survey  of  cemeteries  should  not  obscure 
the  fact  that  the  river  itself  served  as  a  graveyard. 
All  up  and  down  the  river,  a  variety  of  serious 
accidents  some  with  many  fatalities,  have  oc¬ 
curred.  Those  described  below  represent  only  a 
small  sampling  of  the  ships  lost  up  and  down  the 
Mississippi  River.  They  were  chosen  because  they 
are  among  the  best  documented. 

The  Wreck  of  the  Pennsylvania 

The  Pennsylvania,  a  steamer,  exploded  near 
the  town  of  Austin,  Mississippi  during  a  severe 
flood  in  1858.  The  wreck  drifted  upriver  by  Aus¬ 
tin  and  lodged  near  the  foot  of  Ship  Island.  Like 
Austin,  Ship  Island  now  is  landlocked  completely. 
The  Pennsylvania  carried  nearly  400  passengers, 
many  of  them  German  immigrants.  About  160 
persons  died  in  the  accident.  Among  the  fatalities 
was  the  boat’s  clerk,  Henry  Clemens.  His  brother, 
Sam  Clemens,  served  as  the  Pennsylvania's  cub 
pilot,  but  due  to  a  last  minute  change  of  plans, 
Sam  remained  in  New  Orleans.  Had  he  shared  his 
brother’s  cabin,  Sam  Clemens  might  have  shared 
his  brother’s  fate;  eventually,  under  tire  pen  name 
of  Mark  Twain,  he  would  delight  the  world  with 
chronicles  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  with  nu¬ 
merous  other  literary  productions. 

Wrecks  at  Osceola 

At  Osceola,  Arkansas,  an  1874  report  re¬ 
corded  three  wrecks  still  lying  in  the  channel.  The 
Carolina  had  runona  snag  in  1841.  A  total  of  34 
people  died  as  a  result  of  this  tragedy.  The  Tara 
and  the  Telegraph  also  had  sunk  trying  to  navigate 
around  the  snags  and  bars  of  Plum  Point  Reach. 
Plum  Point  Reach  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
most  hazardous  areas  of  navigation  within  the 
lower  river  (Bragg  1977:54-55).  This  area  of  the 
river  has  claimed  numerous  boats  and  as  a  result 


caused  much  pain  and  suffering  throughout  its 
history. 

The  Wreck  on  Island  93 

Island  93  once  lay  in  the  river  near  May- 
ersville,  Mississippi;  it  now  has  been  added  to  the 
eastern  bank  just  below  the  town.  In  1852  the 
sidewheel  steamer  Western  World  collided  with 
the  H.R.W.  Hill.  A  total  of  12  persons  died  as  a 
result  of  this  accident.  Despite  the  violent  collision 
of  the  two  steamers,  the  Western  World  continued 
to  drift  for  some  time.  Eventually,  the  steamer 
took  on  too  much  water  and  it  sank  at  Island  93. 
The  former  Island  93  lies  just  outside  the  levee 
below  Mayersville,  Mississippi. 

Wrecks  at  Kentucky  Bend 

Kentucky  Bend  lies  nowhere  near  Kentucky; 
this  bend  in  the  Mississippi  River  is  situated  be¬ 
tween  Chicot  County,  Arkansas  and  Washington 
County,  Mississippi.  In  February  1846  a  south¬ 
bound  steamer  called  the  Saladin  stopped  at  Ken¬ 
tucky  Bend  to  disembark  a  passenger.  In  the 
meantime,  a  northbound  steamboat,  the  Congress, 
hurtled  through  the  darkness  into  the  bend.  The 
two  vessels  collided,  and  the  Congress  sank 
within  five  minutes  of  making  contact.  Approxi¬ 
mately  20  people  died  in  the  accident. 

Approximately  five  years  later,  on  May  2, 

1 85 1 ,  the  steamer  Webster  burst  into  flames  at  the 
head  of  Kentucky  Bend.  Stirred  by  the  wind,  the 
fire  spread  so  rapidly  that  the  vessel  could  not 
safely  reach  the  shoreline.  One  passenger,  who 
jumped  overboard  and  watched  the  proceedings 
while  clinging  to  a  snag,  reported  the  incident  to  a 
Vicksburg  newspaper.  The  witness  later  recalled: 

Gracefully  the  burning  boat,  now  completely  on  her 
own  course,  bore  away  with  her  the  load  of  agitated 
victims,  the  flames  bursting  from  her  in  every  part, 
and  through  which,  with  a  despairing  scream,  pas¬ 
senger  after  passenger  plunged  or  was  precipitated 
into  the  river  (Bragg  1977:136137). 

The  vessel  was  considered  a  total  loss,  and  be¬ 
tween  40  to  60  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  acci¬ 
dent. 

Wrecks  at  Black  Hawk  Point 

A  shipwreck  gave  Black  Hawk  Point  in  Con¬ 
cordia  Parish,  Louisiana  its  name.  The  steamer 
Black  Hawk  exploded  at  this  location  on  Decem- 
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ber  27,  1837.  The  steamer  was  transporting  pas¬ 
sengers,  a  full  complement  of  army  officers,  and 
U.S.  government  funds  (intended  for  a  payroll). 
The  leaking  ship  drifted  downstream  as  the  fire 
blazed.  Approximately  30  people  died  in  the  acci¬ 
dent.  Everyone  on  board  lost  personal  property, 
and  most  of  the  government’s  payroll  was  claimed 
by  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  March  1854,  another  steamer,  the  John  L. 
Avery,  sunk  at  the  same  location  after  running  into 
a  snag.  The  steamer  was  loaded  with  freight,  in¬ 
cluding  hogsheads  of  sugar.  The  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  tightly  packed  along  the  decks  of  the 
steamer,  hemmed  in  the  passengers.  As  the  ship 
began  to  sink,  the  passengers,  mostly  Irish  immi¬ 
grants  hemmed  in  by  hogheads  of  sugar,  could  not 
escape.  An  estimated  80  to  90  of  these  hapless 
passengers  died  in  the  accident  (Bragg  1977:193). 
The  Fifth  Levee  District  Levee  Enlargement  and 
Borrow  Pit  now  stands  at  this  location. 

Plantation  Agriculture  Along  the  Mississippi 
River 

Plantation  agriculture  is  characterized  by 
substantial  land  holdings  and  the  production  of  a 
staple  crop  by  the  use  of  controlled  labor.  Slaves 
constituted  the  work  force  along  the  lower  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  during  the  antebellum  era;  after  the 
Civil  War  and  emancipation,  sharecroppers  and 
tenant  farmers  tilled  the  fields.  Plantation  agricul¬ 
ture  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  most  southern 
states,  including  Louisiana,  through  the  early  part 
of  the  twentieth  centuiy.  Principal  cash  crops 
grown  in  Louisiana  included  cotton  and  sugar 
cane;  subsistence  crops  included  com,  wheat, 
peas,  beans,  and  Irish  potatoes. 

Earliest  Settlement  of  the  Mississippi  Delta. 

No  location  along  the  Mississippi  River  is 
identified  more  closely  with  plantation  agriculture 
than  the  Mississippi  Delta  region.  The  Mississippi 
Delta  was  first  settled  in  Washington  County, 
Mississippi,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Washington, 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
lakes  in  the  Delta.  The  plantation  system  quickly 
developed  beside  the  lake;  slave  labor  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  production  of  cotton,  the  staple  crop 
associated  with  most  southern  plantations  at  this 
time. 


Deerfield  and  Refuge  Plantations.  Washington 
County.  Mississippi 

Mississippi  Chart  No.  40,  Mississippi  River 
Commission,  1879-1880  and  1913-1915  indicate 
that  these  two  plantations  were  once  great  cotton 
producers.  Refuge  was  located  on  the  river, 
Deerfield  was  situated  on  Lake  Lee  and  used  the 
Refuge  Landing  on  the  Mississippi.  Before  1 858, 
the  sites  of  the  future  Refuge  and  Deerfield  plan¬ 
tations  were  located  in  Arkansas.  In  1858,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Mississippi  took  a  shortcut  that  has  been 
called  the  American  Cutoff.  The  river  abandoned 
its  old  channel,  which  became  Lake  Lee.  When 
the  river  cut  a  new  channel  in  1858,  the  first 
steamboat  to  tiy  to  navigate  the  cutoff  had  a  cub 
pilot  named  Samuel  Clemens.  He  recalled  in  Life 
on  the  Mississippi  that  his  steamship  could  not 
navigate  the  strong  current  when  the  cutoff  first 
occurred,  but  a  day  or  two  later  steamboats  were 
passing  through  the  cutoff  with  ease  (Bragg 
1977:136). 

Longwood  Plantation 

The  original  tract  of  22,000  ac  (8,903  ha)  at 
the  Longwood  Plantation  was  bought  from  the 
government  in  1822.  Ben  Smith,  a  planter,  con¬ 
structed  the  house  located  on  the  site  10  years 
later.  Since  its  construction,  the  plantation  house 
has  been  moved  twice  away  from  the  river,  first  in 
1854  and  then  again  in  1885.  In  the  latter  year,  a 
Native  American  mound  was  utilized  as  the  third 
site  of  the  house.  In  addition,  four  rooms  were 
added  to  the  house  in  1 848  and  four  more  in  1 870 
(Mississippi  Writers’  Project  1988:354).  Long¬ 
wood  Plantation  relied  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
for  its  major  source  of  income. 

Plantations  at  Tallula  and  Fitler’s  Bend  fMapua 
Vista! 

Plantations  at  Tallula  and  Fitler’s  Bend  ex¬ 
tend  through  an  isolated  comer  of  the  Mississippi 
Delta.  From  its  earliest  settlement,  ca.  1831,  to  the 
present  this  region  has  seen  relatively  little 
change.  Large  cotton  plantations,  manned  by  slave 
labor,  were  established  along  this  stretch  of  the 
river  early  in  the  nineteenth  century;  the  postbel- 
lum  tenant/sharecropper  system  and  twentieth 
centuiy  agricultural  mechanization  have  converted 
the  individual  fiefdoms  into  consolidated  planting 
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operations.  Cotton,  soybean,  and  timber  constitute 
the  primary  crops  today.  The  vicinity  has  been  so 
altered  by  changes  in  the  course  of  the  river  that 
few  historic  structures  or  artifacts  remain. 

Delta  Planter’s  Company  at  Deeson.  Mississippi 
Large  quantities  of  foreign  capital  were  in¬ 
vested  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  after  the  Civil  War. 
Dutch  investors  purchased  and  maintained  the 
Delta  Planter’s  Company  in  Deeson,  Mississippi. 
The  8,800  ac  (3,561  ha)  Delta  Planter’s  Company 
holding  later  was  purchased  and  managed  in  the 
1930s  by  Oscar  Johnston,  a  native  Mississippian 
and  entrepreneur.  Johnston  also  managed  the 
38,000  ac  (15,379  ha)  of  the  Delta  and  Pine  Land 
Co.  Plantation,  owned  by  investors  in  Manchester, 
England  (Mississippi  Writers’  Program  1988:349- 
350).  Both  were  large-scale  cotton  producers. 

Absentee  Ownership:  Blackhawk  Plantation 
The  Nabobs  of  Natchez,  the  affluent  planters 
who  made  their  home  in  that  community,  owned 
many  plantations  away  from  the  town.  Many  of 
these  plantations  were  located  in  Concordia  Par¬ 
ish,  Louisiana,  where  the  Fifth  Louisiana  Levee 
Enlargement  and  Borrow  Pit  now  is  situated. 
Blackhawk  Plantation  serves  as  an  example  of  a 
plantation  in  Concordia  that  was  owned  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  prominent  citizens  of  Natchez.  As  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  the  plantation  and  Black 
Hawk  Point  derived  its  name  from  a  steamboat 
accident  that  occurred  there  in  1837. 

Another  example  of  an  absentee  landowner 
was  William  St.  John  Elliot.  Elliot  made  his  home 
at  D’Evereux,  a  mansion  that  still  stands  in 
Natchez,  but  he  made  his  living  from  plantations 
far  afield.  He  also  served  as  President  of  the 
Natchez  Protection  Insurance  Company.  At  his 
death  in  1854  he  owned  three  plantations  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  in  Concordia  Parish,  in¬ 
cluding  Black  Hawk  Plantation,  Ballymagan 
Plantation,  and,  Withlacoochee  Plantations. 
Blackhawk  encompassed  2,909  ac  (1,177  ha)  val¬ 
ued  at  $34,829.50,  Ballymagan  measured  3,163  ac 
(1,280  ha),  valued  at  $31,664.00,  and  Withla¬ 
coochee  covered  1,500  ac  (607  ha),  valued  at 
$9,706.00.  Elliot’s  widow  inherited  the  properties, 
which  by  1860  included  177  slaves  (Hinks  et  al. 
1993:40).  Mrs.  Elliot  had  to  sell  the  three  planta¬ 
tions  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  when  she  and 


most  of  her  fellow  Southerners  were  experiencing 
hard  times. 

The  Concordia  plantations  struggled 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  but  early  in  the  twentieth  century  they  once 
more  were  acquired  by  affluent  absentee  owners 
living  in  Natchez.  The  Britton  and  Koontz  Bank 
and  the  Learned  family  of  Natchez  obtained  the 
properties  collectively  known  as  Black  Hawk. 
One  of  the  richest  families  in  the  city,  the  Leam- 
eds  had  many  economic  interests,  including  cy¬ 
press  lumbering.  The  family  was  involved  in 
ownership  of  Black  Hawk  until  1973,  by  which 
time  the  plantation  included  2,200  head  of  cattle. 
Cotton  production  and  timber  remain  an  important 
source  of  income  at  the  site  (Hinks  et  al.  1993-40- 
47). 

Seizing  Command  of  the  River  in  Wartime, 
1861 

Alone  among  the  states  containing  project 
items,  Illinois  did  not  permit  slavery  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War.  Missouri  and  Kentucky  contained 
many  slaveholders  and  southern  sympathizers,  but 
these  states  remained  in  the  Union  during  the  con¬ 
flict.  Seceding  early  in  1861,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  participated  in  organizing  a  new  provi¬ 
sional  government,  the  Confederacy.  When  Con¬ 
federate  forces  fired  on  Fort  Sumter  in  the  harbor 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  April  1861, 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  called  for  volunteers 
to  suppress  the  rebellion.  Faced  with  a  choice  of 
joining  the  seceded  states  or  subduing  them,  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  Tennessee  decided  to  join  the  Confed¬ 
eracy. 

Threatened  by  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Mississippi  River,  the  secessionist 
movement  began  during  the  winter  of  1860-1861. 
In  particular,  when  Louisiana  left  the  Union  in 
January  1861,  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River 
suddenly  came  under  the  control  of  a  foreign 
power.  Federal  officials  responded  strongly  to  this 
challenge  by  asserting  their  authority,  whenever 
possible,  along  vital  stretches  of  the  river. 

Birds  Point 

Birds  Point,  Missouri,  occupied  such  a  pres¬ 
sure  point;  it  was  located  just  below  Cairo  Point, 
Illinois,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  Rivers.  Abram  Bird  from  Virginia  had 
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cleared  a  patch  of  forest  at  the  site  in  1 798.  He  had 
then  built  a  warehouse  to  provision  flatboatmen 
for  their  long  trip  downriver  to  New  Orleans.  The 
Bird  family  had  occupied  the  point  ever  since. 

Nevertheless,  Federal  authorities  in  1861 
suspected  the  Birds  of  secessionist  leanings.  Al¬ 
though  Missouri  remained  in  the  Union,  many  of 
its  citizens  held  strong  sympathy  for  the  South. 
Federal  troops  arrested  John  A.  Bird  and  confis¬ 
cated  the  ferry  (the  Manchester)  he  operated 
across  the  Mississippi  River.  U.S.  troops  then  oc¬ 
cupied  Bird’s  house  and  plantation.  Minor  skir¬ 
mishes,  much  exaggerated  by  the  participants, 
occurred  at  the  point  during  the  Civil  War,  but  the 
United  States  retained  control  of  this  important 
location  (Missouri  Writers’  Project  1941:424; 
Bragg  1977:3-4).  The  John  A.  Bird  house,  built  in 
1822,  was  recorded  as  a  Missouri  landmark  in 
1941  (Missouri  Writers’  Project  1941:424). 

The  Mississippi  River  in  the  Civil  War 

When  the  southern  states  threatened  to  se¬ 
cede  in  1850  over  the  admission  of  California  to 
the  Union  as  a  free  state.  Senator  Henry  Clay  of 
Kentucky  warned  Southerners  that  peaceable  se¬ 
cession  would  never  be  permitted.  The  United 
States,  he  said,  would  never  allow  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  power.  Although  Southerners  accepted 
Clay’s  Compromise  of  1850,  they  forgot  his 
warning.  Approximately  10  years  later  they 
learned  that  Clay  had  assessed  the  situation  with 
prescient  accuracy. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1861,  northern 
leaders  disagreed  about  a  sweeping  military  strat¬ 
egy.  Nevertheless,  all  agreed  that  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  Federal  control  over  the  Mississippi  River 
must  and  should  be  a  paramount  military  aim  of 
the  United  States  (McPherson  1988:333-338). 

The  Fall  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Surrender  of 
Baton  Rouge 

New  Orleans,  the  largest  city  in  the  Confed¬ 
eracy,  remained  under  the  rebel  flag  for  only  a 
year  before  the  community  was  restored  to  the 
Union.  In  April  1862,  Commodore  (later  Admiral) 
David  Farragut  successfully  led  a  Union  fleet 
through  a  barrage  at  Fort  Jackson  and  Fort  St 
Philip,  each  located  approximately  120.7  km  (75 
mi)  below  the  city.  On  April  25,  the  Federal  fleet 
steamed  into  New  Orleans  where  mobs  on  the 


levee  were  burning  cotton  and  cursing  the  Yan¬ 
kees.  A  17  year  old  New  Orleans  boy,  George 
Washington  Cable,  recalled: 

...  the  crowds  on  the  levee  howled  and  screamed 
with  rage.  The  swarming  decks  answered  never  a 
word;  but  one  old  tar  on  the  Hartford  [Fairagut’s 
flagship],  standing  with  lanyard  in  hand  beside  a 
great  pivot-gun,  so  plain  to  view  that  you  could  see 
him  smile,  silently  patted  its  big  black  breach  and 
blandly  grinned  (McPherson  1988:420,  quoting 
George  Washington  Cable). 

Although  the  mayor  of  New  Orleans  declined  to 
surrender,  Farragut  on  April  29  sent  in  the  marines 
to  raise  the  United  States  flag  over  all  public 
buildings.  On  May  1,  General  Benjamin  Butler 
with  his  troops  entered  the  city  and  initiated  his 
businesslike  rule  over  New  Orleans  and  all  the 
project  items  located  in  the  general  vicinity,  in¬ 
cluding  the  New  Orleans  District  Floodwall,  the 
Carrollton  Levee  Enlargement,  the  Jefferson 
Heights,  and  the  Carrollton  Levee  Enlargement 
Borrow  Pit  project  items  (McPherson  1988:420- 
421). 

Duncan  Kenner’s  Escape 

After  New  Orleans  fell  to  Union  forces  in 
1862,  Federal  authorities  attempted  to  arrest 
Duncan  Kenner,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  Congress  and  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
influential  of  Louisianans.  Kenner  was  in  resi¬ 
dence  at  his  Ashland  Plantation,  a  large  plantation 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River 
in  Ascension  Parish.  When  Federal  troops  im¬ 
pressed  a  steamboat  into  service  and  arrived  by 
night  at  Ashland  Landing  to  seize  Kenner,  the 
steamboat  captain  disobeyed  orders  and  blew  his 
whistle  to  warn  Kenner  of  the  enemy’s  approach. 
Kenner  fled  upriver,  first  to  Waterloo  Plantation, 
the  residence  of  a  kinsman,  Stephen  Minor.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  reminiscence  of  Kenner’s  daughter: 

Waterloo  was  reached,  and  might  have  been 
considered  a  safe  refuge  for  the  night,  but  my  father 
and  Stephen  [Minor],  after  some  discussion, 
thought  best  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  The 
carriage  was  ordered,  and  Anthony  [a  faithful 
slave]  summoned  to  drive  it . . .  The  carriage  was 
driven  to  Indian  Camp,  the  plantation  and  residence 
of  old  General  Camp,  who  was  a  staunch  friend.  He 
also  helped  my  father  on  his  way  to  safety  by 
sending  him  in  a  skiff  across  the  river  to  die  house 
of  another  friend  [probably  John  Andrews  of  Belle 
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Grove],  and  the  latter  sent  him  further  on  and  more 
into  the  interior,  where  gunboats  could  not  pene¬ 
trate  (Seebold  1941:1:146). 

Ashland  (now  Belle  Helene)  and  Waterloo  plan¬ 
tations  are  located  within  the  purview  of  the  Car- 
ville  to  Marchand  Levee  Enlargement  and  Con¬ 
crete  Slope  Pavement  and  Borrow  project  item, 
which  extends  upriver  into  a  portion  of  Indian 
Camp  Plantation  (later  nucleus  of  the  Louisiana 
Leper  Colony  and  the  Hansen’s  Disease  Control 
Center  at  Carville). 

The  Surrender  of  Baton  Rouge 

A  detachment  from  the  Federal  fleet  arrived 
in  Baton  Rouge  on  May  7,  1862.  On  May  9,  a 
Federal  landing  party  seized  control  of  the  arsenal 
and  the  barracks,  which  were  situated  adjacent  to 
the  Baton  Rouge  Front  Levee  project  item.  The 
Confederates  offered  no  resistance.  To  add  to  lo¬ 
cal  troubles,  on  May  18,  1862  a  crevasse  or  seri¬ 
ous  break  in  the  levee  occurred  3.2  km  (2  mi) 
downstream  from  Baton  Rouge.  Just  as  panicky 
refugees  discovered  all  the  southbound  roads  from 
town  were  flooded.  Flag  Officer  David  Farragut, 
the  main  Federal  fleet,  and  troop  transports  carry¬ 
ing  1,500  soldiers  dropped  anchor  off  the  water¬ 
front. 

On  May  28,  1 862  zealous  Confederate  guer¬ 
rillas  fired  buckshot  from  a  group  of  shanties  situ¬ 
ated  along  the  wharves  and  they  injured  three 
Federal  sailors.  Farragut  was  incensed.  He  bom¬ 
barded  the  Baton  Rouge  waterfront  with  his  can¬ 
non,  and  this  led  to  the  death  of  a  few  women  who 
were  fleeing  through  die  streets.  The  cannon  fire 
damaged  the  Capitol,  the  Harney  House  Hotel, 
and  St.  Joseph’s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
town’s  largest  house  of  worship.  Further  strife  was 
averted  when  several  prominent  local  citizens 
rowed  out  to  Farragut’s  flagship  and  convinced 
him  to  end  the  shelling.  The  next  day,  May  29, 
Baton  Rouge  surrendered. 

Incidents  in  the  Vicksburg  Campaign 

In  1862  and  1863,  the  Federal  troops  and 
ships  made  plans  to  besiege  the  Confederate 
stronghold  at  Vicksburg,  the  last  bastion  that  the 
Confederacy.  President  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1862 
was  intrigued  with  a  plan  to  dig  a  canal  across 
Young’s  Point  that  would  serve  as  a  cutoff  and 


reroute  the  river,  leaving  Vicksburg,  quite  liter¬ 
ally,  high  and  dry. 

The  Federal  forces  before  Vicksburg  had  a 
frustrating  summer  in  1862.  Farragut  found  the 
Confederate  fortress  impregnable  to  naval  assault 
alone.  Furthermore,  the  Confederates  had  man¬ 
aged  to  build  an  ironclad,  the  Arkansas,  that  ef¬ 
fectively  harassed  the  Federal  fleet.  Finally,  the 
construction  of  the  canal  across  Young’s  Point 
was  encountering  serious  obstacles. 

Soldiers,  sailors,  and  runaway  slaves  all  were 
working  to  excavate  the  canal,  but  they  were  be¬ 
ing  decimated  by  typhoid,  dysentery,  and  malaria. 
Furthermore,  the  river  was  not  cooperating  with 
the  effort.  Summer  drought  lowered  the  water 
level  and  this  not  only  made  the  idea  of  a  cutoff 
less  feasible  it  also  threatened  to  ground  Farra¬ 
gut’s  ships.  Angiy  and  dismayed,  Farragut  headed 
back  down  river  and  gave  up  the  1 862  assault  on 
Vicksburg. 

Late  in  1862  Vicksburg  experienced  a  sec¬ 
ond  assault.  A  Federal  fleet  arrived  at  Milliken’s 
Bend  on  Christmas  Day.  Late  in  the  month,  Gen¬ 
eral  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  led  his  Federal 
troops  through  very  difficult  terrain  to  the  Yazoo 
River  in  an  attempt  to  breach  the  upriver  Confed¬ 
erate  defenses  of  Vicksburg.  Sherman’s  water¬ 
logged  and  weary  troops  were  repulsed  by  the 
heavy  losses  inflicted  by  an  entrenched  and  much 
smaller  group  of  Confederates.  Sherman  withdrew 
to  Milliken’s  Bend  once  more  (McPherson 
1988:577-579). 

In  January  1863,  General  U.S.  Grant  arrived 
in  the  Willow  Point-Youngs  Point  vicinity.  To  his 
dismay,  he  had  inherited  the  scheme  to  construct 
the  canal  across  Young’s  Point,  the  feature  that  so 
intrigued  President  Lincoln.  Grant  set  his  men  to 
work  on  the  cutoff  and  on  March  6,  1863  he  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  canal  was 
nearing  completion.  The  next  day  the  Mississippi 
River  washed  over  the  dam  situated  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  canal,  and  the  digging  never  resumed. 

General  Grant,  who  had  never  believed  in  the 
scheme,  regarded  the  various  debacles  at  the  canal 
as  “providential  failures”  (Bragg  1977:156,  quot¬ 
ing  U.S.  Grant).  He  could  now  abandon  the  canal 
and  undertake  a  land  route  that  would  lead  him  to 
Vicksburg  and  to  military  glory.  He  gathered  all 
his  troops  at  Milliken’s  Bend  and  he  led  them 
down  the  west  bank  of  the  river  to  a  point  below 
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Vicksburg  for  a  new  assault  on  the  Confederate 
fortress. 

General  Grant’s  Route  To  Vicksburg 

Thwarted  in  his  initial  attempts  to  attack 
Vicksburg,  Grant  embarked  on  a  risky  plan 
(McPherson  1982:312).  Starting  out  from  a  point 
on  the  Louisiana  side  of  the  river  above 
Vicksburg,  he  marched  his  army  downriver  along 
the  west  bank  to  a  point  below  Vicksburg.  Leav¬ 
ing  his  communications  and  supplies  behind,  he 
was  determined  to  approach  the  fortress  at 
Vicksburg  from  a  new  angle.  Along  the  way  his 
troops  raided  plantations  at  will  and  confiscated 
anything  useful  from  the  plantation  that  fell  in 
their  path. 

En  route,  Grant’s  army  passed  by  Hurricane 
Island  at  Davis  Bend,  the  location  of  Jefferson 
Davis’  Brierfield  plantation  house.  Federal  troops 
confiscated  most  of  the  Confederate  President’s 
belongings  and  they  scattered  some  of  them  about 
the  grounds.  General  William  T.  Sherman  was 
amused  to  find  in  front  of  the  plantation  house  a 
volume  on  the  U.S.  Constitution  that  contained 
Davis’  ownership  signature. 

According  to  local  tradition.  Winter  Quarters 
Plantation  on  Lake  St.  Joseph  was  saved  from 
destruction  by  Julia  Nutt,  the  widow  of  Dr.  Haller 
Nutt.  In  1860,  Dr.  Nutt’s  considerable  properties 
extended  from  Adams  County,  Mississippi  to  the 
coastal  regions  of  Louisiana.  He  owned  21  plan¬ 
tations,  800  slaves,  and  42,947  ac  (17,381  ha) 
(Wayne  1983:9-10).  The  Nutt  family’s  chief  resi¬ 
dence  was  situated  at  Longwood  Plantation  in 
Natchez,  where  they  had  started  construction  on 
an  octagonal-shaped  mansion.  The  construction  of 
this  Moorish  style  mansion  was  interrupted,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  events  of  the  Civil  War.  The  structure, 
still  incomplete,  is  owned  today  by  the  Pilgrimage 
Garden  Club  of  Natchez  (Kempe  1979:1:51-52). 

When  Mrs.  Nutt  realized  the  Union  threat  to 
her  property  at  Winter  Quarters,  she  rode  out  to 
meet  General  Grant.  She  supposedly  made  a  deal 
with  the  General  to  feed  and  shelter  his  troops  in 
return  for  sparing  her  plantation.  Although  the 
Federals  burned  14  plantation  houses  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  soldiers  in  fact  spared  the  main 
dwelling  house  at  Winter  Quarters,  where  they 
stayed  overnight  before  crossing  the  river.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  Federals  seized  all  the  plantation’s 


livestock  and  they  burned  ca  5,000  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton,  the  plantation’s  cotton  gins,  and  a  sawmill 
(Fontenot  and  Ziegler  1987:88-93). 

General  Grant  camped  overnight  at  Winter 
Quarters  Plantation.  He  at  first  intended  to  trans¬ 
port  his  army  across  the  river  at  Hard  Times 
Landing,  situated  just  above  Coffee’s  Point,  but 
Grant  recognized  that  the  Confederate  forces  lo¬ 
cated  across  the  river  at  Grand  Gulf  posed  a  seri¬ 
ous  threat  to  his  men.  Instead  he  chose  an  embar¬ 
kation  point  he  identified  as  De  Shroon’s,  a  spot 
situated  downriver  from  Hard  Times  Landing. 

The  jumping-off  point  Grant  chose  has  vari¬ 
ous  spellings.  In  Mississippi,  the  name  is  spelled 
Disharoon  (Kempe  1979:78).  Probably  the  most 
reliable  source,  Cayton’s  Landings ,  identified  the 
landing  as  Disheroon  (Cayton  1881:13).  Never¬ 
theless,  Grant’s  Memoirs  identifies  this  point  De 
Shroon’s  Landing  (Grant  1990:319,321),  and  so  it 
has  been  recorded  in  the  histories  of  the  Vicksburg 
campaign. 

Grant  planned  to  cross  from  De  Shroon’s  to  a 
landing  situated  about  14.5  km  (9  mi)  downriver 
near  Rodney,  Mississippi,  but  a  local  African- 
American  informed  him  that  “a  good  landing 
would  be  found  at  Bruinsburg,  a  few  miles  north 
of  Rodney”  (Grant  1887:318).  Acting  on  this  in¬ 
formation,  Grant  ferried  22,690  men  from  De 
Shroon  to  Bruinsburg  on  April  30,  1863.  They 
landed  unopposed  and  were  able  to  march  inland 
to  Port  Gibson.  The  crossing  at  Coffee  Point  was 
one  of  the  largest  amphibious  assault  in  American 
history,  to  be  eclipsed  only  by  the  D-Day  invasion 
of  1944  (Hicken  1966:155).  Recalling  his  elation 
at  crossing  the  river,  Grant  many  years  later 
wrote: 

When  this  [crossing]  was  effected  I  felt  a  degree  of 
relief  scarcely  ever  equaled  since.  Vicksburg  was 
not  yet  taken  it  is  true,  nor  were  its  defenders  de¬ 
moralized  by  any  of  our  previous  moves.  1  was  now 
in  the  enemy’s  country,  with  a  vast  river  and  the 
stronghold  of  Vicksburg  between  me  and  my  base 
of  supplies.  But  1  was  on  dry  ground  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river  with  the  enemy.  All  the  campaigns, 
labors,  hardships,  and  exposures  from  the  month  of 
December  previous  to  this  time  that  had  beat  made 
and  endured,  were  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
one  object  (Grant  1887:321). 

Grant  eventually  pressed  onward  to  victory 
across  the  river. 
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Incidents  at  Louisiana  Bend.  Ashton  Landing. 
and  Carolina  Landing 

Although  a  few  major  battles  occurred  on  the 
Mississippi  River  during  the  Civil  War,  the  mili¬ 
tary  action  generally  consisted  of  minor  skir¬ 
mishes,  hit  and  run  attacks,  and  depredations.  For 
example,  Federal  forces  cut  the  levees  at  Louisi¬ 
ana  Bend  in  1863;  three  breaks  in  the  levee  re¬ 
mained  unprepared  seven  years  after  the  Civil 
War  ended. 

When  the  Confederate  fortress  at  Vicksburg 
fell  on  July  4,  1863,  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
declared  that  the  Mississippi  River  once  more 
flowed  “unvexed”  to  the  sea.  Lincoln’s  statement, 
however,  was  not  entirely  accurate  and  small 
groups  of  Confederate  soldiers  continued  to  harass 
Federal  ships  utilizing  the  river.  For  example,  on 
Sunday  morning  July  24,  1864  a  Federal  transport, 
the  Clarabel,  was  traveling  northward  with  400 
artillerymen  from  a  Michigan  regiment  onboard. 
When  Confederate  soldiers  fired  on  the  vessel 
from  Ashton  Landing  (positioned  just  above  the 
Louisiana  state  line  on  the  Arkansas  side  of  the 
river),  about  13  of  the  soldiers  on  the  transport 
were  injured.  The  vessel  limped  upriver  and  out  of 
range  of  the  confederates;  it  then  turned  into 
Carolina  landing,  in  Issaquena  County,  Missis¬ 
sippi.  While  the  Clarabel  was  trying  to  repair  the 
holes  in  its  hull,  the  Rebels  relocated  their  artillery 
and  they  began  shelling  the  vessel.  An  exploding 
shell  set  the  Clarabel  on  fire.  Although  the  vessel 
was  destroyed,  the  soldiers  on  board  escaped 
capture  by  fleeing  on  foot  from  the  scene  (Bragg 
1977:141). 

Gaines  Landing.  Arkansas,  as  a  Confederate 
Base 

A  small  rivertown,  Gaines  Landing  in  Chicot 
County,  Arkansas,  was  used  by  Confederate 
forces  to  harass  the  Federal  vessels  traveling  on 
the  Mississippi  during  the  Civil  War.  The  Federal 
troops  burned  the  village  in  retaliation.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Confederates  continued  to  operate  in  the  ru¬ 
ins  of  the  little  town  and  later  a  Confederate  cav¬ 
alry  unit  from  Texas  attacked  the  Delta,  a  Union 
transport  The  Texans  damaged  the  vessel  so 
badly  that  the  crew  had  to  abandon  ship. 

In  1864,  the  Confederates  moved  a  battery  of 
1 0  guns  to  Gaines  Landing  in  order  to  harass  the 
Federals  more  effectively.  The  Confederate  artil¬ 
lery  unit  attacked  21  Federal  vessels.  The  Confed¬ 


erate  officer  in  charge  reported  his  score  as:  five 
disabled;  five  damaged;  two  sunk;  two  burned; 
and  two  captured.  The  remaining  five  vessels, 
presumably,  escaped  unharmed. 

Once  more,  Federal  troops  drove  the  Con¬ 
federates  out  of  their  position  at  Gaines  Landing, 
but  once  more  the  Rebels  returned.  On  August  14, 
1864,  Confederate  forces  made  a  surprise  attack 
on  the  Empress,  an  unarmed  commercial  steamer. 
The  vessel  received  63  hits,  and  the  captain  was 
killed.  Although  the  passengers  begged  to  surren¬ 
der,  the  officers  and  crew  refused.  Fortunately  for 
the  passengers,  a  Federal  gunboat,  the  Romeo, 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  Empress  and  it  towed  her  to 
safety.  Thereafter,  a  garrison  of  United  States  cav¬ 
alry,  artillery,  and  African-American  infantrymen 
were  stationed  at  Gaines  Landing  to  prevent  its 
use  by  the  Confederacy. 

Battle  of  Ditch  Bavou 

Sunnyside  Plantation  was  established  in  the 
1 830s  by  Abner  Johnson,  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Chicot  County,  Arkansas.  During  the  Civil  War 
Confederate  troops,  operating  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sunnyside,  harassed  the  Federal  vessels  sailing  on 
the  Mississippi  River.  To  stop  the  harassment  and 
punish  the  Rebels,  General  A.  J.  Smith  with 
10,000  Federal  troops  in  50  boats  disembarked  at 
Sunnyside  Landing  in  the  late  evening  of  July  6, 
1864.  Outnumbered  and  short  of  ammunition,  the 
500  Confederates  under  General  John  S.  Mar- 
maduke  made  a  brief  stand  against  the  Federals  at 
Ditch  Bayou  but  they  soon  withdrew.  In  order  to 
eradicate  the  Confederates’  food  supply,  the  Fed¬ 
erals  destroyed  all  the  cattle  in  the  vicinity.  Since 
the  local  newspaper  favored  the  Confederacy,  the 
Union  forces  demolished  the  newspaper  office 
and  threw  the  printing  press  into  the  lake. 

Refugee  Camp  on  Island  1 02 

As  the  Civil  War  progressed,  a  large  number 
of  slaves  fled  from  their  plantations  to  refugee 
camps  and  to  join  the  Union  Army.  Providing 
food  and  shelter  for  these  refugees,  called  Contra¬ 
bands,  presented  a  problem  for  the  Federal  troops. 
As  a  partial  solution,  military  authorities  set  up 
refugee  camps.  One  such  camp  was  located  on 
Island  102,  in  Warren  County,  Mississippi.  Gov¬ 
ernment  agents  and  teachers  supervised  the  proj¬ 
ect  and  they  proposed  to  teach  the  ffeedmen  to  be 
self-supporting. 
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Already  enmeshed  in  red  tape,  the  experi¬ 
mental  project  faltered  when  Confederate  forces 
were  rumored  to  be  in  the  vicinity.  Fearing  re¬ 
enslavement,  many  Contrabands  fled  the  island. 
Those  who  remained  were  set  to  work  for  a  north¬ 
ern  speculator  who  was  attempting  to  grow  cotton 
on  a  confiscated  plantation.  Just  as  in  slavery, 
families  were  separated,  and  the  Contrabands  la¬ 
bored  unhappily  in  the  cotton  fields.  The  project 
proved  to  be  so  troublesome  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  quietly  abandoned  the  program  (and  the 
Contrabands)  (Bragg  1977:152). 

Emancipation  and  Reconstruction 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  (1865),  27 
states  approved  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution,  which  abolished  slav¬ 
ery  in  the  United  States.  Slaveholders  received  no 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  investment  in 
human  bondage.  Combined  with  the  losses  in¬ 
curred  in  fighting  the  rebellion,  planters  in  the 
former  Confederate  states  encountered  severe  fi¬ 
nancial  problems  as  peace  returned. 

A  Republican  Congress  imposed  Recon¬ 
struction  measures  on  those  states  that  had  se¬ 
ceded  from  the  Union,  including  Louisiana,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee.  Large  numbers 
of  Confederate  supporters  were  required  to  take  a 
loyalty  oath  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  re¬ 
sume  their  citizenship.  Reconstruction  measures 
also  enfranchised  former  slaves  and  allowed  them 
to  hold  public  office. 

Few  former  slaves,  however,  actually  held 
public  posts  during  Reconstruction.  One  African- 
American,  Theophile  Allain,  proved  to  be  an  ex¬ 
ception.  He  was  bom  of  a  slave  mother  and  a 
white  father,  Sosthene  Allain,  a  planter  who  lived 
near  Baton  Rouge.  A  successful  businessman,  the 
younger  Allain  served  in  the  Louisiana  legislature 
during  Reconstruction  and  the  years  thereafter 
(1872-1890).  He  helped  to  establish  Southern 
University  in  1880;  a  state-supported  institution,  it 
offered  segregated  higher  education  for  blacks. 
Allain  also  established  the  community  of  Sou- 
louque,  which  he  named  for  Faustin  Soulouque, 
the  deposed  Emperor  of  Haiti.  The  village  of 
Soulouque  is  situated  along  the  Reveille  to  Point 
Pleasant  Levee  Enlargement  and  Concrete  Slope 
Pavement  &  Borrow  Pit  in  Iberville  Parish,  Lou¬ 
isiana.  Besides  serving  in  the  upper  house  of  the 
state  legislature,  Allain  also  acted  as  postmaster  in 


Soulouque  when  a  post  office  was  established 
there  in  1876.  No  structures  from  the  original 
community  of  Soulouque  survive  today  (Stem- 
berg  1996:216;  Vincent  1976;  Leeper  1976;  Lou¬ 
isiana  Writers’  Project  1971:536). 

John  Reuss.  Hohen-Solms.  and  Germania  Plan¬ 
tation 

Johann  (John)  Reuss  migrated  to  Louisiana 
from  the  German  principality  of  Hohenzollem  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  named 
his  new  home  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River  after  his  German  birthplace,  but  the  Hohen¬ 
zollem  name  was  corrupted  in  common  parlance 
to  Hohen-Solms.  The  community  Reuss  founded 
is  associated  with  two  project  items:  the 
Alhambra  to  Hohen-Solms  Concrete  Slope  Pave¬ 
ment  and  the  Hohen-Solms  to  Modeste  Levee 
Enlargement  and  Concrete  Slope  Pavement  and 
Borrow  Pit. 

By  Reuss’s  German  standards,  Louisiana’s 
agricultural  practices  were  lethargic.  He  emerged 
in  importance  after  the  Civil  War,  when  he 
showed  his  fellow  planters  how  to  make  a  success 
of  agriculture  without  utilizing  slavery.  Although 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  had  disrupted  the 
agricultural  labor  force,  Reuss  bought  in  Iberville 
and  Ascension  Parishes  numerous  small  holdings 
that  he  combined  into  Germania  Plantation,  which 
stretched  up  and  down  both  the  aforementioned 
project  items.  A  son  of  Johann,  George  Reuss 
eventually  purchased  across  the  river  Duncan 
Kenner’s  Ashland  Plantation,  which  he  renamed 
Belle  Helene,  in  honor  of  his  daughter.  Johann 
Reuss  and  his  family  were  engaged  primarily  in 
large  scale  cane  cultivation  and  sugar  production 
(Sternberg  1996:231-233;  Louisiana  Writers’ 
Project  1971:538;  Bragg  1977:220-221). 

The  Floods  of  1912  and  1913 

Throughout  its  history,  the  Mississippi  River 
has  witnessed  several  devastating  floods,  effecting 
a  large  portion  of  the  North  American  continent. 
During  the  flood  of  1912  a  levee  broke  at  Lake 
Beulah  in  Bolivar  County,  Mississippi.  The  Beu¬ 
lah  Crevasse  sent  floodwaters  pouring  over  almost 
1,000,000  ac  (404,700  ha)  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta.  Several  workers  on  the  levee  lost  their 
lives,  and  about  20,000  residents  had  to  flee  the 
deluge. 
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While  volunteers  labored  to  strengthen  the 
levee  in  January  1913,  the  river  overtopped  it 
again,  this  time  driving  10,000  people  from  their 
homes.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  assumed  the 
task  of  closing  off  the  crevasse  in  the  Beulah 
Levee.  The  railroad  had  to  race  with  time  since  the 
flood  waters  of  1913  were  gathering  force  upriver. 
The  rail  company  laid  a  temporary  track,  sent  in 
carloads  of  rocks,  and  dumped  them  at  the  levee, 
while  workers  struggled  heroically  to  repair  the 
breach.  The  effort  succeeded;  the  Beulah  Levee 
withstood  the  main  force  of  the  ferocious  flood  of 
1913  (Bragg  1977:116).  Despite  the  effort  at 
Beulah  Levee,  the  floods  of  1912  and  1913  seri¬ 
ously  effected  life  along  the  Mississippi  River  as 
far  south  as  Louisiana. 

The  Flood  of  1927 

The  Mississippi  River  flood  of  1927  had  se¬ 
vere  consequences  throughout  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Heavy  rain  fell  on  the  area  drained  by  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  in  the  winter 
of  1926.  In  the  spring  of  1927  the  continuing  rain¬ 
fall  combined  with  melted  ice  and  snow  continued 
to  surge  downstream,  batter  the  levees,  and  flow 
over  these  protective  barriers.  The  flood  caused 
damages  of 240  million  dollars,  killed  246  people, 
and  threatened  the  homes  and  farms  of  800,000 
Americans  who  lived  throughout  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

Dozens  of  serious  crevasses  occurred.  In  Ar¬ 
kansas,  the  Laconia  Circle  Levee,  which  protected 
18,000  acres  of  agricultural  land,  failed.  Much  of 
Desha  County  was  flooded,  including  the  com¬ 
munities  of  Knowlton  (for  which  the  Knowdton 
Seepage  Berm  project  item  later  was  named), 
Deerfield,  Mozart,  and  Arkansas  City.  The  town¬ 
ship  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  lay  under  4.0  m  (13 
ft)  of  water. 

According  to  the  Red  Cross,  the  flood  de¬ 
stroyed  all  the  crops  in  Desha  County  and  it  dam¬ 
aged,  partially  or  completely,  750  homes,  231 
outbuildings,  and  106  bams.  Farmers  of  Desha 
County  lost  1,204  heads  of  cattle  as  well  as  thou¬ 
sands  of  hogs  and  domestic  fowl.  The  flood  also 
exterminated  wildlife  in  the  vicinity,  ravaged  rail¬ 
road  tracks  and  trestles,  swept  away  bridges,  and  it 
contaminated  the  local  water  supply  (Merrit 
1977). 


Arkansas  City,  the  one-time  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  Desha  County,  has  been  flooded  so  often 
that  a  guidebook  says  that  the  business  houses 
“.  .  .  look  mildewed”  (Arkansas  Writers’  Project 
1941:281).  During  the  Flood  of  1927  Arkansas 
City  was  inundated  with  3.1  m  (10  ft)  of  water; 
2,000  residents  had  to  be  rescued  from  the  house¬ 
tops  on  which  they  were  perched  (Bragg 
1977:125). 

An  especially  serious  crevasse  occurred  at 
Dorena,  Missouri,  on  April  16,  1927.  Just  before 
dawn  John  Clifft  went  out  to  inspect  the  levee;  he 
found  a  small  stream  pouring  through  the  base  of 
the  embankment.  He  ran  for  help,  but  the  commu¬ 
nity  could  not  respond  in  time.  A  whole  section  of 
the  levee  collapsed,  and  the  flood  waters  rushed 
across  the  landscape.  A  schoolhouse,  24.1  km  (15 
mi)  inland,  was  destroyed  by  the  Dorena  Cre¬ 
vasse.  The  crevasse  also  inundated  New  Madrid. 
By  April  29  the  water  level  registered  0.46  m  (1.5 
ft)  higher  inside  the  city’s  levee  than  outside  the 
supposedly  protective  structure. 

Birds  Point-New  Madrid  Floodway,  1933 

As  an  aftermath  to  the  flood  of  1927  that 
devastated  much  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  constructed  the 
Birds  Point-New  Madrid  Floodway.  Completed  in 
1933,  the  floodway  is  located  on  the  Missouri  side 
of  the  river  below  Cairo  Point,  Illinois.  With  the 
capacity  to  divert  water  from  the  main  channel  of 
the  river  at  a  rate  of  about  550,000  cubic  feet  per 
second,  the  floodway  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
river  from  overtopping  levees  and  floodwalls  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Louisiana  Parish  Histories 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  a 
presentation  of  more  detailed  histories  of  the  par¬ 
ishes  contained  in  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers,  New  Orleans  District.  Parish  history  discus¬ 
sions  highlight  major  economic  trends  in  each  of 
the  parishes,  with  specific  examples  of  historic 
events,  persons,  or  places  to  demonstrate  their 
significance.  In  general,  topics  covered  include 
local  economy,  the  Antebellum  Period,  the  Civil 
War,  the  Postbellum  period,  industrial  develop¬ 
ments,  local  attractions,  and  the  modem  era.  Early 
exploration  and  settlement  of  the  parishes  is  not 
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covered  below  because  these  events  have  been 
outlined  in  previous  sections  of  this  chapter. 

Ascension  Parish,  Louisiana 

All  or  portions  of  three  project  items  extend 
along  the  Mississippi  River  as  it  runs  through 
western  Ascension  Parish.  On  the  west  bank  of 
the  river  is  the  lower  2  km  (1.2  mi)  mile  section 
of  the  Alhambra  to  Hohen-Solms  Concrete 
Slope  Pavement  project  item.  It  adjoins  the  8  km 
(5  mi)  downriver  stretch  of  the  Hohen-Solms  to 
Modeste  Levee  Enlargement  and  Concrete  Slope 
Pavement  and  Borrow  Pit  project  item.  Across 
the  river  from  these  items  is  the  Carville  to  Mar- 
chand  Levee  Enlargement  and  Concrete  Slope 
Pavement  project  item,  the  lower  12  km  (7.5  mi) 
of  which  traverses  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  through  western  Ascension  Parish. 
Historically,  this  area  has  been  agricultural,  with 
the  project  reach  crossing  several  major  sugar 
plantations.  Much  of  the  area  remains  planted  in 
sugar  cane  today;  however,  most  of  the  east 
bank  project  area  has  become  industrialized  in 
recent  years.  This  chapter  presents  an  overview 
of  the  history  of  western  Ascension  Parish,  with 
an  emphasis  placed  on  the  project  vicinity. 

Antebellum  Era 

During  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the 
economy  of  southern  Louisiana  changed  drasti¬ 
cally  with  the  development  of  sugar  cane  agri¬ 
culture.  The  cultivation  and  processing  of  this 
new  cash  crop  was  prohibitively  expensive  for 
the  small  farmers  who  originally  settled  the  re¬ 
gion.  Rather  than  compete,  many  of  these  early 
claimants  sold  their  properties  to  large  landhold¬ 
ers  who  began  amassing  their  plantation  acreage 
ca.  the  1820s  (Dinn  1988:89;  Hinks  et  al. 
1994a:30). 

Antebellum  census  records  reflect  the 
dominance  of  the  plantation  economy  in  the 
project  region.  By  1830,  population  statistics  for 
Ascension  Parish  counted  approximately  two 
slaves  for  each  freeman,  a  ratio  that  generally 
was  maintained  throughout  the  pre-war  years. 
With  the  federal  census  of  1830,  the  parish  con¬ 
tained  a  population  of  5,426  -  1,725  whites, 
3,567  slaves,  and  134  free  men  of  color.  Some 
20  years  later,  the  tally  rose  to  10,752  inhabi¬ 
tants,  of  whom  there  were  3,340  whites,  7,266 
slaves,  and  146  free  men  of  color*  Through  the 


next  decade,  the  Ascension  Parish  statistics  in¬ 
creased  to  an  overall  count  in  1860  of  11,484, 
including  3,940  whites,  7,376  slaves,  and  168 
free  men  of  color  (Kennedy  1864b:  194;  Mar- 
chand  1931:79). 

The  project  area  within  Ascension  Parish 
included  many  of  the  major  sugar  plantations  of 
the  region.  Among  these  nineteenth  century 
properties  were  Chatham  Plantation,  along  the 
Alhambra  to  Hohen-Solms  project  item,  and 
Mulberry  Grove,  Cuba,  Woodstock,  Pellico, 
Melancon,  Ascension,  and  New  Hope  Planta¬ 
tions,  all  reaching  the  riverfront  within  the  Ho¬ 
hen-Solms  to  Modeste  project  item.  The  latter 
project  item  also  included  the  front  acreage  of 
McManor  Plantation  within  its  2  km  (1.2  mi) 
wide  research  corridor.  Across  the  river  were 
Hard  Times,  Waterloo,  Mount  Houmas,  Lin- 
wood,  Ashland,  and  Bowden  Plantations.  These 
properties  extended  along  the  Carville  to  Mar- 
chand  project  item  (Figure  14).  A  sample  listing 
of  some  of  the  project  corridor  landowners  reads 
like  a  “Who’s  Who”  among  leading  antebellum 
figures  -  Hemy  Johnson  (Chatham),  U.S.  senator 
1818-1824  and  Louisiana  governor  1824-1828; 
Dr.  Edward  Duffel  (Mulberry  Grove  and  Wood- 
stock),  Ascension  Parish  judge;  Trasimond  Lan¬ 
dry  (New  Hope),  lieutenant  governor  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  1846-1849;  Richard  McCall  (McManor), 
prominent  planter  and  son  of  Hemy  McCall, 
who  was  co-organizer  of  the  Planters’  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  (and  other  later-established  planter 
associations);  Henry  R.  Doyal  (Mount  Houmas), 
important  regional  planter  and  sugar  refiner; 
Duncan  Farrar  Kenner  (Ashland  and  Bowden), 
state  legislator  and  diplomat;  and  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  eminent  Kenner,  Minor,  and  Trist 
families  (Waterloo,  Linwood,  and  Bowden) 
(Arthur  and  Kemion  1931:157-160;  Calhoun 
1995:473,  476;  Conrad  1988:459,  481-482; 
Heitmann  1987;  Marchand  1936:141;  Seebold 
1941:139-140;  Sternberg  1996:231-235,  166- 
171). 

On  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  several  of  the 
project  area  landowners  were  among  the  largest 
planters  and  slaveholders  (50  slaves  or  more)  in 
Ascension  Parish.  Persac  depicted  the  general 
configurations  of  most  of  these  properties  in  his 
1858  Plantations  on  the  Mississippi  River  from 
Natchez  to  New  Orleans  (Figure  14).  The  1860 
federal  census  confirmed  the  land  and  chattel 
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Figure  14.  [1858]  Excerpt  from  Persac’s  Plantations  on  the  Mississippi  River  from  Natchez  to  New 

Orleans  (Norman’s  Chart),  in  reference  to  the  Ascension  Parish  project  items.  Excerpt 
depicts  plantations  in  the  project  vicinity,  Ascension  Parish. 
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status  of  several  of  the  major  planters,  whose 
aggregate  Ascension  Parish  landholdings  totaled 
35,209  improved  acres  (14,249  improved  ha),  as 
well  as  90,529  unimproved  acres  (36,637  unim¬ 
proved  ha),  and  were  worked  by  a  combined 
labor  force  of  5,593  slaves  (out  of  the  census 
total  of  7,376).  Almost  all  of  these  principal 
landholders  cultivated  sugar  cane.  Only  one,  Dr. 
Edward  Duffel,  planted  cotton,  from  which  he 
derived  a  small  yield  of  20  bales  (Menn 
1964:120-124).  During  the  next  few  years,  the 
economic  ravages  of  the  Civil  War  changed  the 
status  of  most  of  these  planters. 

The  Civil  War 

There  were  no  major  Civil  War  campaigns 
conducted  in  the  project  area  in  Ascension  Par¬ 
ish;  however,  Donaldsonville’s  location  at  the 
junction  of  Bayou  Lafourche  and  the  Mississippi 
River  made  it  both  a  target  and  fortification  for 
the  Federals.  Outside  of  the  Donaldsonville  area, 
military  activity  in  the  upper  Lafourche  region 
apparently  was  confined  to  a  series  of  skirmishes 
along  the  bayou  below  town  and  as  far  down¬ 
stream  as  Thibodaux  and  Lafourche  Crossing  in 
1862  -  1863.  Across  the  Mississippi  River,  there 
were  several  encounters  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
River  Landing.  This  portion  of  Ascension  Parish 
was  occupied  by  Federal  troops  through  the  end 
of  the  war  (Bergeron  1985:198-206;  Davis 
1971:253-265;  Raphael  1975:41-46). 

After  the  fall  of  New  Orleans  and  Baton 
Rouge  in  the  spring  of  1862,  a  company  of 
Texas  Partisan  Rangers  based  in  the  Donald¬ 
sonville  vicinity  fired  so  incessantly  on  Federal 
transports  and  gunboats  traveling  the  Mississippi 
River  between  the  two  occupied  cities  that  Ad¬ 
miral  David  Farragut  threatened  the  local  citi¬ 
zenry  with  bombardment  “for  six  miles  below 
Donaldsonville  and  nine  miles  above”  if  there 
was  no  stop  to  the  sniping  (Winters  1963:153). 
Area  residents  begged  the  partisans  to  discon¬ 
tinue  firing,  but  to  no  avail.  Farragut  ordered  the 
evacuation  of  Donaldsonville,  then  opened  fire 
on  the  morning  of  August  9.  The  barrage  was 
followed  by  a  landing  party  that  torched  the 
town’s  hotels,  warehouses,  and  other  structures 
in  the  business  district,  as  well  as  some  private 
dwellings.  Riverfront  plantations  on  either  side 
of  town  also  were  shelled  and  burned  (Bergeron 
1985:199;  Raphael  1975:25-26;  Winters 


1963:153).  A  few  days  later,  the  New  Orleans 
newspapers  reported  that  “There  is  nothing  left 
of  it  [Donaldsonville]  now  but  ruins  and  rub¬ 
bish”  (Davis  1971:256;  Marchand  1936:154). 

Plans  to  build  a  Federal  fortification  near 
Donaldsonville  were  formulated  in  November  of 
1862.  In  late  January  of  1863,  Fort  Butler  was 
completed  at  Port  Barrow,  a  small  community  at 
the  head  of  Bayou  Lafourche  opposite  Donald¬ 
sonville  (about  6  -  7  km  [4  mi]  downriver  from 
the  Hohen-Solms  to  Modeste  project  item).  A 
contemporary  account  described  the  star-shaped 
fort  as  having: 

three  bastions  on  the  west  side  and  two  near  the 
levee.  On  the  three  land  sides  there  were  high  dirt 
emplacements,  the  dirt  being  supported  by  bricks 
and  planking.  All  around  the  fort  was  a  moat 
supposedly  sixteen  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet 
deep  (Casey  1983:36, 253, 348). 

The  natural  waterfront  protection  provided  by 
the  Mississippi  River  and  Bayou  Lafourche  was 
supplemented  “by  a  strong  log  stockade  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  levees  to  the  water”  (Winters 
1963:290). 

On  June  26,  1863,  General  Alfred  Mouton 
commanded  General  Thomas  Green  to  capture 
Fort  Butler  from  the  Federal  forces.  Green 
marched  his  Confederate  troops  at  night  from 
Thibodaux  and  camped  at  sunrise  approximately 
14  km  (9  mi)  from  the  fort.  While  Green’s  main 
force  spent  the  day  in  rest  and  reconnaissance, 
one  regiment  crossed  to  the  east  bank  of  Bayou 
Lafourche,  via  a  pontoon  bridge  made  of  sugar- 
coolers,  to  provide  a  diversion  at  Donald¬ 
sonville.  Green  and  his  Texans  advanced  within 
2  km  (1.5  mi)  of  Fort  Butler  during  the  night, 
then  attacked  in  the  early  morning  of  June  28. 
Although  Green  had  the  advantage  of  surprise 
and  manpower,  the  Confederates  were  stymied 
by  an  unreported  ditch  that  fronted  the  inside 
batture  of  the  Mississippi  River  levee  (Green 
was  aware  of  and  had  prepared  for  the  4.9  km 
(16  ft)  wide  moat  reported  to  encircle  the  fort). 
He  wrote:  “At  this  ditch  a  most  desperate  fight 
ensued  .  .  .  Our  men  used  brick-bats  upon  the 
heads  of  the  enemy,  who  returned  the  same” 
(Marchand  1936:158).  The  combat  continued 
from  2  a.m.  until  daybreak,  when  three  Federal 
gunboats  began  firing  on  the  exposed  Confeder¬ 
ates.  Green  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce  and  ordered 
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his  men  to  retire.  In  his  report  of  the  failed  as¬ 
sault,  General  Green  reported  that: 

The  fort  was  much  stronger  than  it  was  repre¬ 
sented  to  be,  or  than  we  expected  to  find  it.  Had  it 
fallen  into  our  hands,  I  am  satisfied,  with  a  little 
work  on  it,  we  would  have  held  it  against  all  the 
gunboats  below  Port  Hudson  (Marchand 
1936:158). 

According  to  Green,  800  of  his  men  engaged 
500  -  600  enemy  troops,  with  40  Confederates 
killed,  1 14  wounded,  and  107  missing.  Federal 
reports  noted  180  -  225  defenders,  with  only  five 
-  eight  killed  and  15  wounded,  and  claimed  that 
Confederate  casualties  numbered  350  killed  or 
wounded  and  130  prisoners  taken  (Casey 
1983:37;  Marchand  1936:158;  Winters 
1963:290-291). 

Following  the  Confederate  defeat  at  Fort 
Butler,  General  Green  ordered  three  of  his  Texas 
regiments  to  keep  the  fortification  under  obser¬ 
vation,  while  several  artillery  and  cavalry  units 
were  assigned  to  a  32.2  km  (20  mi)  stretch  of 
riverfront  to  fire  on  all  passing  Federal  vessels. 
Minor  skirmishing  took  place  to  the  south  along 
Bayou  Lafourche,  culminating  on  July  13  with 
the  “battle  of  Kock’s  (sometimes  spelled  Cox) 
plantation”  about  10  km  (6  mi)  south  of  Fort 
Butler.  The  tables  were  turned  in  this  action, 
largely  due  to  one  Federal  officer’s  drunkenness 
(Colonel  Joseph  Morgan)  and  to  the  summer 
heat.  General  Green’s  force  of  around  1,200 
Confederates  defeated  a  Federal  army  triple  its 
size,  with  only  33  casualties,  3  killed  and  30 
wounded  (6  later  died).  Reports  of  Federal  casu¬ 
alties  vary  -  one  source  states  16  killed  and  20 
wounded,  another  lists  56  killed,  217  wounded, 
and  186  missing  or  taken  prisoner  (Marchand 
1936:160;  Winters  1963:291-293). 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
Federal  troops  manned  a  stockade  on  “Doyal’s 
Plantation”  (included  within  the  Carville  to 
Marchand  project  item),  located  approximately 
11  -  13  km  (7  -  9  mi)  northwest  of  Donald- 
sonville  and  Fort  Butler.  Although  Henry  R. 
Doyal  also  owned  Hard  Times  Plantation,  situ¬ 
ated  just  east  of  the  Iberville/Ascension  Parish 
line,  the  fortified  property  probably  was  his 
downriver  Mount  Houmas  Plantation,  which 
was  located  along  the  east  side  of  the  New  River 
Road  and  Landing  between  the  Minor  family’s 


Waterloo  and  Linwood  Plantations  (Figure  14) 
(Casey  1983:55).  The  Doyal  plantation  was  the 
site  of  several  encounters  during  its  military  oc¬ 
cupation. 

Interestingly,  Henry  Doyal  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  tenacious  harassers  of  the  occu¬ 
pying  forces  in  the  region.  In  the  later  years  of 
the  war,  Doyal  commanded  Company  G  of 
Ogden’s  Regiment.  Doyal’s  men,  as  well  as 
other  companies  comprised  of  Ascension  and 
Iberville  Parish  residents,  were  assigned  to  the 
area  along  the  lower  Amite  River  and  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  below  Baton  Rouge  (including  the 
New  River  region),  no  doubt  because  that  was 
their  home  territoiy  (Bergeron  1989:53-54;  U.S. 
Secretary  of  War  [OR]  1891:34[2];  1893:41[1- 
2];  1896:48[1]). 

On  February  8,  1864,  Captain  Henry  Doyal 
raided  his  own  plantation  and  seized  the  Federal 
outpost  stationed  there.  The  reporting  officers 
believed  that  the  purpose  of  the  attack  was  to 
obtain  supplies  at  the  Lewis  store,  which  appar¬ 
ently  was  located  near  New  River  Landing. 
Captain  Doyal  was  able  to  take  only  one  cart¬ 
load  of  stores,  but  captured  eight  of  the  Union 
pickets  and  wounded  the  two  remaining  men 
(OR  1891 :34[2]:276-277,  284).  In  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  such  incidents.  Brigadier  General 
Philip  St.  George  Cooke,  Federal  commander  at 
Baton  Rouge  headquarters,  made  the  following 
statement: 

.  .  .  New  River  Landing  is  a  noted  smuggling 
place,  and  its  being  but  16  miles  of  Seviques 
Ferry,  on  the  Amite,  raids  are  to  be  expected,  and 
this  is  die  third  which  has  been  made.  The  place 
is  in  Ascension,  a  trade  district,  but  I  strongly 
recommend  that  Lewis  &  Deckory’s  [store]  per¬ 
mit  be  recalled  and  no  store  allowed  on  this  side 
above  Donaldsonville  (OR  1891:34[2]:284). 

Nearly  six  months  later,  on  the  morning  of 
August  5,  1864,  Confederate  troops  under  Colo¬ 
nel  John  S.  Scott  entered  the  Doyal  plantation 
grounds,  via  a  back  route  through  woods  and 
com  fields,  and  covertly  surrounded  the  Union 
camp.  Startled  and  undermanned,  Major  S.  Pi¬ 
erre  Remington  ordered  his  206  cavalrymen  (of 
the  Eleventh  New  York  Cavalry)  to  charge  the 
enemy  line,  which  consisted  of  a  cavalry  brigade 
and  four  artillery  pieces,  and  ride  down  the  levee 
road  to  the  telegraph  station.  The  confusion  cre- 
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ated  by  the  Federal  offense,  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
pected  defense,  facilitated  Remington’s  break 
through  the  Confederate  line;  however,  Scott 
captured  the  92  troops  (most  of  whom  were 
sick)  remaining  in  the  stockade,  as  well  as  130 
horses  (many  of  which  had  been  taken  earlier 
from  Captain  Doyal’s  forces)  and  some  of  the 
abandoned  camp  equipment.  Several  mules  and 
horses  also  were  confiscated  from  the  Doyal 
property  and  the  adjacent  Minor  plantation  (ei¬ 
ther  Waterloo  or  Linwood).  Remington  returned 
with  reinforcements  and  a  gunboat  before  the 
Confederate  troops  completely  depleted  the 
stockade,  then  pursued  them  back  to  the  Amite 
River.  Official  records  referred  to  this  incident 
as  the  “Affair  at  Doyal’s  Plantation.”  The  stock¬ 
ade  was  reoccupied  by  Remington  and  his  men 
on  the  following  morning  (Casey  1983:55;  OR 
1 893:41  [1]:213-218;  41[2]:582-583;  Winters 
1963:396). 

Later  in  the  same  year,  the  Doyal  plantation 
again  was  the  site  of  a  small  skirmish.  On  No¬ 
vember  29,  1864,  a  small  force  (14  men)  of  the 
Third  Rhode  Island  Cavaliy  was  detailed  to 
chase  a  band  of  jayhawkers  reported  to  have 
plundered  a  property  in  the  New  River  area. 
While  the  cavalrymen  halted  at  the  Doyal  plan¬ 
tation  to  feed  men  and  horses,  a  band  of  around 
20  Confederate  troops  attacked  and  captured  the 
Federals.  The  Rhode  Island  lieutenant  later  was 
criticized  severely  for  permitting  all  of  his  men 
to  eat  at  once,  without  assigning  any  pickets  on 
the  roads  that  led  to  the  Doyal  plantation,  a  place 
considered  by  Brigadier-General  Thomas  W. 
Sherman  to  be  “a  point  most  open  to  attack  of 
any  in  that  region”  (OR  1893:41  [l]:945-947). 

Because  Donaldsonville  and  New  River 
Landing  both  were  occupied  points,  the  area  saw 
a  great  deal  of  military  traffic  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  incidents.  Early  in  the  war,  Minor’s 
Linwood  house  was  ransacked  and  Kenner’s 
Ashland  Plantation  was  occupied  by  Federal 
troops  for  four  days,  both  episodes  said  to  be 
revenge  against  the  elusive  Duncan  Kenner,  who 
was  an  active  Confederate  proponent.  As  late  as 
1865,  a  skirmish  occurred  at  Dominique’s  store 
upriver  from  Donaldsonville  and  below 
Chatham  Plantation  (Figure  14)  (Seebold 
1941:140-150,  154-155;  Sternberg  1996:167- 
168,  232).  Although  fighting  may  not  have  been 
involved  in  all  instances,  plantations  along  both 


sides  of  the  Mississippi  River  certainly  were 
traversed  by  both  Union  and  Confederate  forces 
as  they  moved  from  post  to  post,  foraged  for 
supplies,  and  scouted  for  the  enemy. 

Postbellum  Era 

The  years  following  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  were  difficult  for  southern  Louisiana  in 
general  and  Ascension  Parish  in  particular.  The 
economy  throughout  the  state  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed;  plantations  and  farms,  railroads  and 
levees,  businesses  and  homes  all  had  been  af¬ 
fected  by  the  war,  physically  and  financially. 
During  the  postbellum  period,  many  of  the 
planters  in  the  project  vicinity  lost  their  lands. 
Wartime  property  damages  and  stock  confisca¬ 
tions,  combined  with  lack  of  capital  and  loss  of 
slave  labor,  conspired  against  those  trying  to 
rebuild  their  plantations.  Sugar  cane  cultivation 
continued  to  dominate  area  agriculture;  how¬ 
ever,  post-war  conditions  prevented  the  recovery 
of  the  sugar  crop  to  its  1861  peak.  The  small 
planters  who  lined  the  waterways  during  the 
antebellum  era  could  not  sustain  the  high  costs 
required  for  successful  sugar  yields.  Large 
planters  began  to  consolidate  the  smaller  planta¬ 
tions,  and  area  sugar  production  became  more  of 
a  corporate  enterprise  (Begnaud  1980:38-39,  42- 
43;  Heitmann  1987:48-50). 

Several  plantations  in  the  project  area  were 
affected  by  the  postbellum  trend  toward  acreage 
consolidation.  One  example  of  such  property 
amalgamation  was  Germania  Plantation  (cross¬ 
ing  both  the  Alhambra  to  Hohen-Solms  and  the 
Hohen-Solms  to  Modeste  project  items),  which 
was  owned  by  George  B.  or  John  Reuss  (Figure 
15).  Reuss  combined  several  tracts,  including 
Mulbeny  and  Cuba  Plantations,  to  form  Germa¬ 
nia.  In  1 882,  the  local  newspaper  hailed  him  as 
the  “future”  of  Ascension  Parish: 

.  .  .  Reuss  appears  to  be  swallowing  the  upper 
portions  of  the  parish  ....  He  is  welcome  to  all 
he  can  get,  provided  he  continues,  as  he  has  be¬ 
gun,  to  improve  and  beautify  his  possessions.  He 
has  already  inaugurated  works  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  The  sugarhouse  he  is  now  putting  up  on 
Germania  to  serve  as  a  central  cuisine,  bids  fair  to 
be  the  most  splendid  structure  of  its  kind  in  the 
state  . . .  Under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Reuss, 
the  unsightly  willow  and  cottonwood  growth  on 
the  batture  will  disappear,  the  unhealthy  marshes 
which  disfigure  the  pastures  will  be  drained  and 
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Figure  15.  [1896-1907]  Reduced  excerpts  from  the  Mississippi  River  Commission’s  Map  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  River  from  the  Mouth  of 

the  Ohio  River  to  the  Head  of  the  Passes,  Sheet  Nos.  25  and  26,  in  reference  to  the  Alhambra  to  Hohen-Soims,  Hohen-Soims  to 
Modeste,  and  Carville  to  Marchand  project  items.  Excerpts  depict  plantations  in  the  project  vicinity.  Ascension  Parish. 
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filled  up;  substantial  dirt  wharves  will  be  con¬ 
structed  on  its  front,  with  extensive  warehouses 
for  the  landing  of  freight;  neat  cottages  and  other 
outhouses  will  be  added  .  .  .;  in  one  word,  the 
‘confederation’  will  be  the  plantation  of  Ascen¬ 
sion  (Marchand  1936:205-206). 

Along  with  the  postbellum  consolidation  of 
sugar  plantations  came  the  conversion  of  former 
cane  fields  to  rice  acreage.  As  sugar  production 
proved  less  profitable  for  financially  distressed 
planters  after  the  Civil  War,  a  number  of  south¬ 
ern  Louisiana  growers  turned  to  rice  cultivation 
as  a  supplement  to  or,  in  many  cases,  a  replace¬ 
ment  for  sugar  cane  agriculture.  Because  the 
necessary  labor  and  stock  could  be  utilized  be¬ 
tween  the  cane  planting  and  grinding  seasons, 
rice  required  little  additional  capital  for  success¬ 
ful  cultivation.  In  addition,  rice  could  be  planted 
on  depleted  cane  fields  or  on  low-lying  acreage 
ill-suited  to  other  crops  (Ginn  1940:554-557, 
575-576;  Goodwin  et  al.  1990:23;  Jones  et  al. 
1938:22). 

In  1860,  the  Federal  agricultural  census 
listed  no  rice  crop  for  Ascension  Parish;  how¬ 
ever,  ten  years  later,  the  parish  reported  a  rice 
yield  of  15,926  lbs.  (Kennedy  1864a:67;  Walker 
1872:743).  There  were  several  sugar  plantations 
in  the  project  area  that  had  made  the  partial 
modification  to  rice  cultivation  by  the  mid- 
1880s.  Included  among  these  properties  were  the 
Woodstock  Plantation  (on  the  west  bank  near  the 
Hohen-Solms  to  Modeste  project  item),  and  the 
Waterloo,  Linwood,  and  Ashland  Plantations  (on 
the  east  bank  near  the  Carville  to  Marchand 
project  item).  The  first  rice  field  in  the  region 
reportedly  was  cultivated  at  Woodstock  Planta¬ 
tion,  while  Waterloo  Plantation  was  planted  al¬ 
most  entirely  in  rice  by  the  latter  part  of  the 
century  (Figure  15)  (Bouchereau  1868-1889; 
Sternberg  1996:233). 

Twentieth  Century 

After  the  turn  of  the  century,  agriculture 
continued  to  dominate  the  project  region.  Sugar 
production  remained  the  chief  force  behind  the 
area  economy,  with  continued  consolidated 
management  by  such  corporations  as  The  Miles 
Planting  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd.  (As¬ 
cension  and  New  Hope  Plantations),  The 
Grammercy  Sugar  Refining  Company  (South- 
wood  [formerly  Hard  Times],  Riverside,  and 


Mount  Houmas  Plantations),  Picard  &  Geismar 
(Waterloo  Plantation),  and  Belle  Helene  Plant¬ 
ing  Co.  (Ashland  and  Belle  Helene  [formerly 
Bowden]  Plantations)  (Bouchereau  1898-1903; 
Hinks  et  al.  1994:38-40).  By  1921,  the  riverfront 
fields  of  west  bank  Germania,  Africa  (formerly 
Babbin  [Figure  15]),  and  Home  Plantations  were 
under  rice  cultivation,  as  was  the  levee-front 
acreage  of  Southwood  Plantation  on  the  east 
bank  (Mississippi  River  Commission  1921:68- 
69). 

Land  tenure  in  the  west  bank  project  vicin¬ 
ity  reflected  the  early  twentieth  century  land  use 
patterns  for  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  -  agricultural  dominance,  particularly 
sugar  cane  and  rice  cultivation,  with  most  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  hands  of  a  few  corporations.  East 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  farms  tended  to  be 
smaller,  and  by  mid-century,  truck  crops,  e.g., 
strawberries,  beans,  Irish  potatoes,  and  sweet 
potatoes,  comprised  the  chief  yield  on  that  side 
of  the  river  in  Ascension  Parish.  The  large  con¬ 
solidated  plantations  along  the  Carville  to  Mar¬ 
chand  project  item,  of  course,  were  exceptions  to 
the  east  bank  truck  farm  trend.  In  recent  years, 
soybeans,  com,  and  livestock  have  been  added 
to  the  list  of  chief  agricultural  products  in  As¬ 
cension  Parish  (Ascension  Parish  Planning 
Board  1947:16-18;  Calhoun  1995:196). 

Although  agriculture  has  remained  a  major 
local  force  through  the  twentieth  century,  the 
economic  and  physical  landscape  of  the  project 
region  began  to  change  with  the  discoveiy  of 
petroleum  in  the  area  ca.  the  1930s.  In  recent 
years,  the  riverfront,  particularly  the  east  bank, 
has  been  transformed  by  the  evolution  of  the 
petroleum  and  chemical  industries  in  Ascension 
Parish.  By  the  early  1990s,  the  Ascension  Parish 
(downriver)  portion  of  the  Carville  to  Marchand 
project  study  reach  extended  through  or  veiy 
near  the  following  facilities:  Arcadian  Fertilizer, 
L.P.;  Allied  Signal,  Inc.,  Geismar  Complex; 
Union  Texas  Products  Corporation,  Geismar 
Plant  (Union  Texas  Petroleum  Holdings,  Inc.); 
Rhone-Poulenc  Basic  Chemicals  Company, 
Geismar  Plant;  Enron  Louisiana  Energy  Com¬ 
pany,  Riverside  Plant;  Shell  Western  E  &  P  Te- 
bone  Fractionation  Plant;  Borden  Chemical 
Company;  Morton  Chemical  Company;  OSCA, 
Inc.,  Geismar  Production  Facility;  Liquid  Car¬ 
bonic  Process  Plant;  Monochem,  Inc.;  Rubicon 
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Chemicals,  Inc.;  Uniroyal  Chemical  Company, 
Inc.,  Geismar  Plant;  BASF  Corporation,  Geis- 
mar  Plant;  Shell  Chemical  Company,  Geismar 
Plant;  Vulcan  Materials  Company,  Chemical 
Division;  and  the  Koch  Darrow  Terminal/Dock. 
This  east  bank  stretch  of  the  Mississippi  River 
also  includes  the  Old  Inger  Oil  Refinery  (also 
known  as  Darrow  Oil)  Superfund  Site,  an  aban¬ 
doned  petroleum  refinery  and  waste  oil  recla¬ 
mation  facility  that  was  contaminated  in  1978  by 
waste  oil  and  that  site  has  been  in  the  process  of 
an  EPA  cleanup  since  the  1980s.  Except  for  nu¬ 
merous  petroleum  pipelines  and  wells,  the  petro¬ 
chemical  industry  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
has  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  parish  and 
downriver  past  Donaldsonville  (Ascension  Par¬ 
ish  Planning  Board  1947:23;  Draughon  et  al. 
1995;  DTC,  Incorporated  1992a). 

Summary  of  Ascension  Parish  History 

The  three  Ascension  Parish  project  items 
follow  riverfront  routes  along  sugar  cane  fields 
and  petrochemical  properties,  traversed  by  sev¬ 
eral  pipeline  routes.  With  the  exception  of  pe¬ 
troleum  exploitation  and  the  petrochemical  in- 
dustry,  little  has  changed  in  the  character  of  the 
region.  Historically  a  sugar  cane  region,  western 
Ascension  Parish  has  remained  largely  depend¬ 
ent  upon  agriculture  from  earliest  settlement  to 
the  present  day.  The  west  bank  Alhambra  to  Ho- 
hen-Solms  and  Hohen-Solms  to  Modeste  project 
items  extend  along  acreage  that  remains  largely 
agricultural,  while  the  east  bank  Carville  to 
Marchand  project  item  follows  an  almost  unbro¬ 
ken  industrial  line  along  the  river.  Because  this 
part  of  southern  Louisiana  traditionally  repre¬ 
sented  sugar  cane  country  and  it  encompassed 
numerous  thriving  plantations,  there  is  certainly 
a  probability  that  some  evidence  of  past  planta¬ 
tion  life,  although  impacted  by  cultivation  or 
modem  petrochemical  activity,  may  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  years. 

Concordia  Parish,  Louisiana 

Introduction 

The  Fifth  Louisiana  Levee  District  Levee 
Enlargement  and  Borrow  Pit  project  item  ex¬ 
tends  along  a  6  km  (3.5  mi)  stretch  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  that  borders  southeastern  Concor¬ 
dia  Parish,  Louisiana.  This  region  is  part  of  an 


area  historically  important  to  the  development  of 
the  cotton  economy  of  northeastern  Louisiana 
and  the  Natchez  region.  This  section  presents  a 
general  historic  overview  of  Concordia  Parish, 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  project  region.  The  ex¬ 
ploration  and  early  settlement  of  the  area  is  out¬ 
lined  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter. 

Antebellum  Era 

The  boundaries  of  Concordia  Parish 
changed  several  times  during  the  first  decades  of 
its  existence  as  various  parishes  were  created, 
revoked,  or  reconfigured.  For  a  time,  Concordia 
Parish  was  expanded  to  include  the  southeastern 
portion  of  present-day  Franklin  Parish  and  most 
of  the  area  that  later  became  Madison  Parish. 
The  current  parish  boundaries  were  established 
on  March  17,  1843  (Calhoun  ca.  1932:33-34; 
CPDB  ca.  1950:8-9;  Thomdale  and  Dollarhide 
1985). 

The  project  area  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  settled  until  after  1830  (Calhoun  ca. 
1932:54).  A  few  government  patents  were  issued 
prior  to  that  time  along  the  Mississippi  River, 
but  working  plantations  were  not  established  in 
the  region  until  the  1830s.  Most  of  the  early  area 
planters  were  based  in  Natchez,  a  trend  that  ap¬ 
parently  continued  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Much  of  the  project  area  was  patented  by 
Archibald  P.  Williams  in  1833  (Concordia  Par¬ 
ish  Clerk  of  Court  [CPCC],  Abstract  of  Land 
Entries:13-14).  Other  early  property  holders  in¬ 
cluded  District  Judge  Barnabas  G.  Tenney  of 
Vidalia  and  James  Kempe,  who  co-owned  acre¬ 
age  below  the  Williams  tract.  Judge  Tenney  was 
killed  on  September  6,  1841  in  a  duel  with 
Charles  N.  Rowley  on  Vidalia’s  riverbank  “du¬ 
eling  ground.”  Rowley  disagreed  with  Tenney’s 
actions  regarding  the  separation  suit  brought 
against  him  by  his  wife.  Mrs.  Rowley,  previ¬ 
ously  divorced  from  Francis  S.  Girault,  appar¬ 
ently  was  the  former  Jane  Kemp  [Kempe], 
daughter  of  Captain  James  Kemp  [Kempe]. 
Sadly,  it  seems  that  Judge  Tenney  was  killed  for 
defending  the  rights  of  his  business  associate’s 
daughter  (CPCC,  Conveyance  Book  [COB] 
L:80;  COB  M:7).  Four  years  later,  the  Louisiana 
Constitution  of  1845  forbade  dueling,  or  assist¬ 
ing  in  a  duel,  under  penalty  of  losing  the  rights 
to  vote  and  to  hold  office.  Private  records, 
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though,  noted  that  the  Vidalia  sand  bar  remained 
a  site  for  settling  “matters  of  honor”  for  at  least 
another  six  years  (Calhoun  ca.  1932:48,  96-97; 
James  1968:264-266). 

The  Tenney  and  Kempe  heirs  sold  their 
property  interests,  ca.  1846  to  1851,  to  William 
St.  John  Elliot,  who  also  acquired  those  sections 
of  the  project  area  formerly  belonging  to 
Archibald  Williams  and  Edward  P.  King 
(CPCC,  COB  L:22,  80,  330,  403,  433,  562; 
COB  M:7).  William  St.  John  Elliot  was  a 
wealthy  Natchez  planter  who  transformed  his 
riverfront  acreage  into  a  series  of  highly  success¬ 
ful  cotton  plantations.  As  mentioned  above, 
Elliot  and  his  wife,  like  many  of  the  area  plant¬ 
ers,  were  absentee  owners.  They  oversaw  their 
business  affairs  from  their  Natchez  home, 
D’Evereux.  In  addition  to  his  own  plantation 
concerns,  Elliot  also  insured  the  cotton  crops 
harvested  by  many  of  the  major  planters  of  the 
region,  serving  for  a  number  of  years  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Natchez  Protection  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  chartered  in  1829  (Davis  1982:27;  James 
1968:211-212;  Kane  1947:194, 199-200). 

Antebellum  census  records  reflected  the 
growing  dominance  of  the  plantation  economy 
in  Concordia  Parish.  By  1820,  population  statis¬ 
tics  for  the  parish  counted  approximately  two 
slaves  for  each  freeman,  a  ratio  that  steadily  in¬ 
creased  through  the  pre-war  years.  With  the  fed¬ 
eral  census  of  1820,  Concordia  Parish  tallied 
827  whites,  1,787  slaves,  and  12  free  men  of 
color,  for  a  total  of  2,626.  A  decade  later,  the 
parish  recorded  4,662  inhabitants,  including 
1,025  whites,  3,617  slaves,  and  20  free  men  of 
color.  In  1840,  the  population  count  more  than 
doubled  to  9,414  residents  -  1,380  whites,  8,003 
slaves,  and  31  free  men  of  color  -  while  the 
slave/freeman  percentage  leaped  to  nearly  six  to 
one.  The  1850  census  reflected  the  1843  loss  of 
territory  to  Tensas  Parish,  with  a  population 
drop  to  7,758;  however,  the  slave/freeman  ratio 
continued  to  rise.  The  record  for  that  year  in¬ 
cluded  823  whites,  6,934  slaves,  and  one  free 
man  of  color,  a  proportion  of  approximately 
eight  slaves  per  freeman.  Ten  years  later,  the 
Concordia  Parish  tally  reached  its  antebellum 
high  with  a  total  of  13,805  inhabitants,  of  whom 
there  were  1,242  whites,  12,542  slaves,  and  21 


free  men  of  color  -  nearly  ten  slaves  for  every 
freeman  (Calhoun  ca.  1932:35). 

On  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Concordia 
Parish  census  listed  95  major  plantations,  i.e., 
utilizing  50  or  more  slaves.  Persac  depicted  the 
general  configurations  of  many  of  these  proper¬ 
ties  in  his  1858  Plantations  on  the  Mississippi 
River  from  Natchez  to  New  Orleans  (Figure  16). 
The  1860  federal  census  confirmed  the  land  and 
chattel  status  of  several  of  these  major  planters, 
whose  aggregate  Concordia  Parish  landholdings 
totaled  73,229  improved  ac  (29,636  improved 
ha),  as  well  as  112,248  unimproved  ac  (45,427 
unimproved  ha).  These  areas  were  worked  by  a 
labor  force  of  10,514  slaves  (out  of  the  census 
total  of  12,542).  All  of  these  principal  landhold¬ 
ers  cultivated  cotton;  none  planted  sugar  cane. 
Their  1860  crop  of  55,863  bales  of  ginned  cotton 
(400  lbs  each)  formed  the  bulk  of  the  total  parish 
yield  of  63,971  bales  (Kennedy  1864:66-67; 
Menn  1964:196-211).  During  the  next  few 
years,  the  economic  ravages  of  the  Civil  War 
would  change  the  status  of  most  of  these  plant¬ 
ers  drastically. 

The  Civil  War 

There  was  no  significant  military  action 
within  the  Concordia  Parish  project  vicinity 
during  the  Civil  War.  After  Baton  Rouge  and 
Natchez  surrendered  to  Federal  forces  in  May  of 
1862,  activities  along  that  stretch  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  were  geared  towards  the  capture  of 
Vicksburg  (Davis  1971:253-265;  McLemore 
1973:1:452-491). 

Although  Concordia  Parish  was  removed 
from  the  principal  centers  of  military  activity, 
the  parish  provided  men  and  supplies  to  the 
Confederate  cause.  By  the  end  of  1861,  recruits 
had  been  mustered  into  the  Concordia  Rifles 
(later  assigned  as  Company  F  to  the  14th  Louisi¬ 
ana  Infantry  Regiment),  the  Concordia  Star 
Guards,  and  the  Concordia  Cavalry,  with  at  least 
one  other  unit  proposed  for  formation.  Concor¬ 
dia  troops  also  formed  Company  F  of  the  1st 
Louisiana  Cavalry  and  Companies  C  and  F  of 
the  25th  Louisiana  Infantry,  and  contributed  a 
number  of  men  to  Company  D  (the  Catahoula 
Fencibles)  of  the  31st  Louisiana  Infantry.  Funds 
to  organize  the  military  units,  as  well  as  to  aid 
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Figure  16.  [1858]  Excerpt  from  Persac’s  Plantations  on  the  Mississippi  River  from  Natchez  to  New 

Orleans  (Norman’s  Chart),  in  reference  to  the  Fifth  La.  Levee  District  Levee 
Enlargment  and  Borrow  Pit  project  item.  Excerpt  depicts  plantations  in  the  project 
vicinity,  Concordia  Parish. 
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the  families  of  the  volunteers,  had  been  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  Concordia  Parish  Police  Jury  as 
early  as  April  of  1861  (Bergeron  1989:39,  107, 
133,  142-143;  Calhoun  ca.  1932:110-116;  Win¬ 
ters  1963:36-37,  74-75;  1984:165). 

Despite  the  formation  of  the  local  regiments 
mentioned  above,  Federal  troops  continued  to 
scavenge  the  Mississippi  River  parishes,  seizing 
slaves  for  manual  labor  and  raiding  plantations 
for  provisions  and  livestock.  Many  of  these  river 
planters  retreated  westward  with  their  slaves  to 
the  safer  interior  territory  near  Monroe  and 
Shreveport;  others  kept  going  until  they  reached 
Texas.  Any  cotton  that  could  not  be  transported 
to  safety  was  ordered  burned.  The  Mississippi 
riverbank  from  Carroll  through  Concordia  Par¬ 
ishes  blazed  with  the  cotton  bale  fortunes  fired 
on  the  levees  and  Native  American  mounds  of 
northeastern  Louisiana  (Winters  1963:211,  322; 
1984:166-167). 

Prior  to  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  Federal  gun¬ 
boats  steamed  through  the  region,  but  nothing  of 
consequence  occurred.  A  Federal  report  dated 
June  8,  1863,  did  note,  though,  that  there  were 
numerous  Confederate  troops  stationed  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  as  far  south 
as  the  Black  Hawk  Plantation.  Southern  military 
possession  of  the  eastern  Concordia  Parish  river¬ 
front  ended  in  mid- July  of  1863,  when  Union 
forces  occupied  Natchez  and  Vidalia,  which  they 
held  against  Confederate  attack  through  the  end 
of  the  war  (Calhoun  ca.  1932:117-130;  CPDB 
ca.  1950:9;  Winters  1963). 

On  July  14,  1863,  mounted  troops  of  the 
14th  Wisconsin  Infantry  landed  at  Vidalia, 
where  they  were  dispatched  to  scout  the  Con¬ 
cordia  countryside.  The  expedition  captured  a 
lieutenant  and  the  rear  guard  of  a  Confederate 
ordnance  train  some  15  mi  (24  km)  northwest  of 
town  on  the  Trinity  road.  The  Wisconsin  infan¬ 
trymen  returned  to  Natchez  with  11  boxes  of 
artillery  ammunition,  3 12  new  Austrian  muskets, 
and  203,000  rounds  of  musket  cartridges;  how¬ 
ever,  268,000  ammunition  rounds  had  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  because  they  could  not  be  transported 
(Caihoun  ca.  1932:120-121;  U.S.  Secretary  of 
War  [OR]  1889:24[2]:680-682;  Winters 
1963:15, 301;  1984:162,  178). 

This  ordnance  confiscation  was  a  portent  of 
Vidalia’s  future  through  the  remainder  of  the 


war  -  Federal  occupation  meant  the  shutdown  of 
the  town  as  a  primary  shipping  center  for  cattle, 
cotton,  and  other  necessities  transported  along 
the  supply  line  connecting  western  Louisiana 
and  Texas  to  the  Confederate  forces  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  (Calhoun  ca.  1932:120-121; 
Winters  1963:301).  According  to  the  Union  offi¬ 
cer  reporting  the  arms  capture: 

within  a  few  days  150  wagons  loaded  with  ord¬ 
nance  stores  for  [General]  Kirby  Smith  had  been 
ferried  across  at  this  point  [Natchez]  to  the  Lou¬ 
isiana  shore,  and  . . .  beef-cattle  in  large  numbers 
were  constantly  being  driven  across  through  this 
point  (OR  1889:24[2]:681). 

In  fact,  on  the  same  day  as  the  Vidalia  expedi¬ 
tion,  Federal  troops  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  rounded  up  5,000  cattle  recently 
driven  to  Natchez,  through  the  Vidalia  crossing, 
from  Texas  (OR  1889:24[2]:681).  The  U.S.  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Vidalia  and  Natchez  effectively  ter¬ 
minated  Confederate  use  of  that  passage. 

Postbellum  F.ra 

Although  Southern  Concordia  Parish  suf¬ 
fered  little,  if  any,  physical  damage  during  the 
Civil  War,  the  consequent  economic  effects  of 
the  conflict  were  devastating  to  the  area.  Loss  of 
the  labor  force  and  lack  of  funds  combined  to 
break  up  the  Mississippi  River  plantations 
(Davis  1982:59-60).  On  April  17,  1866,  Major 
General  Lorenzo  Thomas  testified  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  concerning  the  postwar  state  of 
affairs  in  Concordia  Parish.  He  related  that  he: 

Was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  planters  and 
others  who  had  been  in  the  “Rebel”  army;  some 

of  them  of  high  rank,  generals,  colonels,  etc . 

That  they  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  coming  back 
into  the  Union;  that  they  desired  to  be  peaceful 
and  quiet  citizens  and  obey  the  law  ...  I  have 
been  spoken  to  very  freely  by  those  who  own 
plantations  they  want  to  lease  .  .  .  they  say  they 
want  Northern  men  with  capital  to  come  there  . . . 

There  are  sixteen  plantations  on  Lake  Concordia, 
and  only  six  now  cultivated  by  their  owners;  the 
others  are  leased  to  Northern  men,  and  one  place 
sold  to  negroes . . .  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  la¬ 
bor  there,  as  a  large  number  have  gone  away  . . . 

In  Concordia  this  year  not  more  than  one  acre  in 
ten  that  was  formerly  cultivated  will  be  under  the 
plow  .  .  .  The  risk  [of  flooding]  is  considerable; 
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levees  are  not  now  in  good  order,  and  the  planta¬ 
tions  are  liable  to  overflow  at  any  time  (Calhoun 

ca.  1932:133-136). 

Major  Genera]  Thomas  was  a  Federal  officer 
who  had  been  stationed  at  Natchez  before  and 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  became  further  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  region  and  its  residents 
through  co-supervision  of  the  Lake  Concordia 
plantation  leased  by  his  son  (Calhoun  ca 
1932:133). 

Like  most  Mississippi  River  planters,  Con¬ 
cordia  Parish  plantation  owners  suffered  losses 
in  their  family  fortunes  during  the  war  years. 
Less  than  seven  months  following  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  surrender  at  Appamattox,  Mrs.  Anna  F. 
Elliot,  widow  of  William  St.  John  Elliot,  sold 
her  Concordia  Parish  cotton  plantations,  7,000 
ac  (2,833  ha)  in  all.  On  November  7,  1865, 
Black  Hawk,  Bally  Magan  [sic],  and  Withla- 
coochee  [sic]  Plantations  were  conveyed  to 
Lewis  Trager  for  $50,000.00  (CPCC,  COB 
N:633). 

Over  the  next  four  decades,  these  three 
plantations  passed  through  various  hands  -  some 
local  parties,  others  Natchez  and  New  Orleans 
interests.  For  brief  periods  during  the  1880s, 
Black  Hawk,  Ballymagan,  and  Withlacoochie 
Plantations  were  seized  by  New  Orleans  credi¬ 
tors  to  satisfy  debts  owed  to  various  banks,  in¬ 
surance  companies,  and  individuals.  According 
to  the  inventory  taken  during  one  of  these  set¬ 
tlements,  the  improvements  listed  on  the  proper¬ 
ties  in  mid- 1881  included  12  double  cabins  and 
galleries,  four  rooms  and  brick  chimneys  in 
each;  six  single  cabins,  two  rooms  in  each,  with 
galleries  and  brick  chimneys;  one  engine  and 
boiler  with  pipes;  and  three  gin  stands,  feeders, 
and  condensers  (CPCC,  COB  R:77).  Despite  the 
economic  troubles  of  the  various  owners,  they 
apparently  continued  to  cultivate  cotton  on  the 
former  Elliot  acreage  through  the  turn  of  the 
century  (Figure  17).  The  plantation  cotton  crops, 
“present  growing”  as  well  as  baled,  were  noted 
periodically  in  the  postbellum  parish  records, 
along  with  the  requisite  agricultural  equipment, 
livestock,  and  fodder.  Ownership  finally  seemed 
to  stabilize  in  1894  with  the  conveyance  of  the 
properties  to  George  Scott,  who  held  sole  title  to 
the  “Black  Hawk”  lands  through  mid- 1907 
(CPCC,  Conveyance  Records). 


Concordia  Parish  remained  primarily  agri¬ 
cultural  through  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Cotton  was  the  chief  cash  crop;  however, 
subsistence  crops  of  Indian  com,  Irish  potatoes, 
and  sweet  potatoes  also  were  cultivated.  In  1870, 
a  total  yield  of  26,712  bales  of  cotton  was  har¬ 
vested  in  Concordia,  making  it  the  top- 
producing  cotton  parish  in  Louisiana  at  that 
time.  Some  20  years  later,  Concordia  remained 
among  the  primary  cotton  parishes  of  the  state, 
yielding  38,738  bales  of  cotton  in  1890  (U.S. 
Census  1896:Table  16;  Walker  1872:742-743). 

Twentieth  Century 

After  the  turn  of  the  century,  agriculture 
continued  to  dominate  Concordia  Parish.  Cotton 
remained  the  chief  force  behind  the  area’s  econ¬ 
omy  until  1907,  when  the  boll  weevil  invaded 
the  region.  Planters  shifted  to  rice  cultivation 
until  the  weevil  infestation  was  brought  under 
control,  but  by  1925,  cotton  was  king  again  in 
Concordia  Parish.  Com  was  grown  only  as  a 
subsistence  crop  until  mechanized  farming  fa¬ 
cilitated  its  development  as  commercial  produce. 
By  mid-century,  cotton  and  com  “ran  neck  and 
neck”  in  cultivated  acreage.  Orchard  crops  also 
have  become  important,  particularly  pecans, 
peaches,  pears,  and  plums.  The  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  has  seen  a  rise,  too,  in  the  Concordia  Parish 
cattle  and  swine  herds.  While  flooding  has  been 
a  bane  to  the  riverfront  planters,  the  parish  cat¬ 
tlemen  have  benefited  from  the  conversion  of 
inundated  row-crop  acreage  to  pastureland  (Cal¬ 
houn  ca.  1932:185-187;  CPDB  ca.  1950:11,  17- 
24). 

Land  tenure  in  the  project  area  has  reflected 
the  twentieth  century  land  use  patterns  in  this 
region  -  agricultural  dominance,  particularly 
cotton  cultivation,  with  most  production  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  families  or  corporations.  Be¬ 
tween  1907  and  1916,  Rufus  F.  Learned  pur¬ 
chased  substantial  interests  in  Black  Hawk,  Up¬ 
per  Ballymagan,  Lower  Ballymagan  (Ballyma¬ 
gan  was  divided  in  the  early  1890s),  and  Withla¬ 
coochie  Plantations.  The  Leameds  were  one  of 
the  wealthiest  families  in  Natchez  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Rufus  Learned  inherited  the  sawmill 
business  developed  by  his  stepfather,  architect 
Andrew  Brown,  then  expanded  the  family  inter¬ 
ests  during  the  postbellum  years  to  include  cot¬ 
ton  mills,  ice  companies,  railroads,  banks,  and 
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Figure  17.  [1907]  Reduced  excerpts  from  the  Mississippi  River  Commission’s  Map  of  the  Lower 

Mississippi  River  from  the  Mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Head  of  the  Passes,  Sheet 
No.  22,  in  reference  to  the  Fifth  La.  Levee  District  Levee  Enlargement  and  Borrow 
Pit  project  item.  Excerpt  depicts  Black  Hawk,  Ballymagan,  and  Withlacooche 
[Withlacoochie]  Plantations,  Concordia  Parish. 
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steamboats  (James  1968:207;  Kane  1947:133- 
141;  Wilson  1989:150-151).  Along  with  the 
8,403  plantation  ac  (3,401  ha),  Learned  also  ac¬ 
quired  all  buildings  and  improvements,  timber 
and  logs,  horses,  mules,  and  cattle  belonging  to 
the  Black  Hawk  area  properties.  Timber  interests 
figured  prominently  in  further  land  use  on  the 
plantations  through  the  1920s,  a  matter  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest,  considering  the  sawmill  back¬ 
ground  of  the  family  (CPCC,  COB  X:540;  COB 
Z:523;  Conveyance  Records). 

In  1973,  the  four  plantations  passed  out  of 
the  Learned  family,  when  their  Panola  Land  and 
Development  Company,  in  a  move  “to  consoli¬ 
date  operations,”  sold  the  properties,  by  then 
collectively  known  as  Black  Hawk  Plantation,  to 
Jess  Carr  Gilbert.  “Sonny”  Gilbert,  a  Catahoula 
Parish  planter  and  state  representative  for  Con¬ 
cordia  and  Catahoula  Parishes,  referred  to 
Blackhawk  [sic]  Plantation  as  “an  invaluable 
tract  of  property  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  historical 
plantations  in  the  Mississippi  River  valley”  (The 
Concordia  Sentinel  1972:1,  7A).  Six  months 
following  acquisition,  Gilbert  sold  the  3,280  ac 
(1,327  ha)  Black  Hawk  batture  to  Three  Rivers 
Farm,  Inc.,  for  $1,798,560.00,  reserving  15-year 
hunting  and  fishing  privileges  “for  himself  and 
eleven  persons  of  his  selection.”  Since  then, 
Black  Hawk  Plantation  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
various  corporate  owners,  both  agricultural  and 
timber,  with  further  reservations  of  hunting  and 
fishing  rights  (CPCC,  COB  56:100,  #119462; 
COB  61:359,  #121268). 

Summary  of  Concordia  Parish  History 

The  Fifth  Louisiana  Levee  District  Levee 
Enlargement  and  Borrow  Pit  project  item  ex¬ 
tends  through  a  rather  rural  area  of  southeastern 
Concordia  Parish.  Vast  cotton  plantations  lined 
along  this  stretch  of  the  Mississippi  during  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  but  postbellum  finan¬ 
cial  ruin  converted  the  individual  cotton  empires 
lining  the  river  to  corporate-owned  planting  op¬ 
erations.  Today,  the  project  reach  remains  a  part 
of  “cotton  country;”  however,  changes  in  the 
course  of  the  Mississippi  have  pushed  the  culti¬ 
vated  fields  away  from  the  riverside,  leaving 


behind  terrain  well-suited  to  hunting  and  fishing. 
The  project  item  itself  is  situated  in  an  area  so 
scoured  by  the  river  that  little,  if  anything,  re¬ 
mains  of  the  historical  plantations  that  once  oc¬ 
cupied  the  area. 

East  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  Louisiana 

East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  contains  a  single 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans 
District  project  item,  the  Baton  Rouge  Front 
Levee  (Item  M-230-L).  This  project  item  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  Mississippi  River  hankline  in  down¬ 
town  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  Because  the  City 
of  Baton  Rouge  has  had  such  a  long  and  colorful 
history  and  it  is  the  home  of  the  State  Capitol,  it 
was  used  as  the  focal  point  for  research  into  the 
history  of  the  area.  The  earliest  history  of  the  Ba¬ 
ton  Rouge  area  was  discussed  in  the  regional  his¬ 
tory  section  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

The  Baton  Rouge  Waterfront.  1763-  1812 

The  Baton  Rouge  waterfront  is  situated  ap¬ 
proximately  367  km  (228  mi)  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  One  chronicler  wrote: 

...  it  presents  a  bold  and  picturesque  effect  in  first 
viewing  it  from  the  river,  for  it  is  the  first  high  land 
that  the  voyageur  perceived  when  he  ascended  the 
river  in  bateaux,  seeking  for  land  and  commercial 
• '  relations  with  the  savages  (Police  Jury,  East  Baton 
Rouge  Parish,  and  City  Council,  Baton  Rouge  [Po¬ 
lice  Jury]  ca.  1889:15). 

From  1763  to  1812,  control  of  Baton  Rouge 
passed  from  France  to  Britain,  Britain  to  Spain, 
Spain  to  the  Republic  of  West  Florida  (which  ex¬ 
isted  for  74  days),  and  finally  to  the  United  States 
(Meyers  1976:116).  The  French  became  the  first 
Europeans  to  settle  in  the  Baton  Rouge  area,  but 
they  relinquished  control  of  it  to  the  English  in 
1763.  Charles  Gayarre,  a  nineteenth  century  histo¬ 
rian,  described  Baton  Rouge  when  the  English 
took  possession,  as  “.  .  .  composed  of  nothing 
better  than  a  miserable  fortlet  and  some  huts 
which  were  scattered  about  in  the  neighborhood” 
(Thom  1967:5). 

Powell  Casey,  the  preeminent  authority  on 
fortifications  in  Louisiana,  questions  the  Gayarre 
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assumption  that  the  French  actually  fortified  Ba¬ 
ton  Rouge.  He  discovered  no  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  of  fortifications  in  Baton  Rouge  until  1779, 
when  the  British  built  a  dirt  fort  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  According  to  Casey,  the 
fort  was  situated  just  south  of  the  present  day 
Pentagon  Barracks  (Casey  1983:16). 

Bernardo  de  Galvez,  Governor  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  province  of  Louisiana,  led  a  small  army  that 
attacked  the  British  fort.  After  bombardment  of 
the  fort  for  three  hours  on  September  22, 1779,  the 
British  surrendered  the  installation  (Casey 
1983:17).  Documentary  evidence  indicates  that 
the  fort  fell  into  disrepair  during  the  Spanish  he¬ 
gemony.  In  1794,  Governor  Carondelet  recorded 
that  the  fort  stood  in  ruins  (Manheim  and  Whitmer 
1991:53). 

Near  the  end  of  the  Spanish  regime  in  1809 
an  American  traveler  to  Spanish  West  Florida  de¬ 
scribed  Baton  Rouge.  He  wrote,  the  area  consisted 
of: 

About  half  a  dozen  tolerably  good  frame  (or 
wooden)  houses  scattered  on  an  extensive  plain  sur¬ 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  woods  at  a  little  distance, 
first  made  their  appearance,  while  a  dirty  little  town 
of  60  cabins  crouded  [sic]  together  in  a  narrow 
street  on  the  river  bank,  penned  in  between  the 
Mississippi  and  a  low  steep  hill  descending  from 
the  plain,  filled  the  fourth  side  (Cuming  1904:340). 

The  narrow  thoroughfare  presumably  occupied 
the  position  of  the  present  Front  Street. 

Two  years  later,  John  Dutton,  a  surveyor, 
provided  a  map  of  a  portion  of  Front  Street  de¬ 
picting  the  levee  and  the  high  and  low  water  lines. 
According  to  the  Dutton  map,  high  water  com¬ 
pletely  submerged  the  village  market  lot  on  the 
waterfront  between  Convention  Street  and  North 
Boulevard  (Figure  18)  (Survey  of  Federal  Ar¬ 
chives  in  Louisiana  1939:Fl-2). 

As  of  1810,  the  Spanish  still  held  Baton 
Rouge  and  the  Province  of  West  Florida,  but 
American-born  rebels  within  the  province  were 
anxious  to  seize  the  territory  and  annex  it  to  the 
United  States.  Before  dawn  on  September  23  of 
that  year,  approximately  75  rebels  attacked  and 
captured  the  Spanish  fort  at  Baton  Rouge.  The 
rebels  successfully  overthrew  Spanish  rule,  cre¬ 
ated  the  West  Florida  Republic,  and  shortly  there¬ 
after  asked  for  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
The  American  government  welcomed  the  new 


territoiy.  On  December  7,  1810,  the  rebels  raised 
the  American  flag  as  West  Florida  officially 
joined  the  Union. 

General  Wade  Hampton,  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  Army,  assumed  command  in  Baton 
Rouge  in  1811.  He  made  himself  immensely  un¬ 
popular  by  burying  Protestant  soldiers  in  the 
Catholic  cemetery  and  by  evicting  squatters  from 
public  land  around  the  old  fort.  The  local  citizenry 
sent  a  complaint  to  the  nation’s  capital.  They  de¬ 
clared: 

He  (Hampton)  has  turned  about  one  third  of  die 
inhabitants  of  Baton  Rouge  out  of  their  houses  on 
the  pretext  of  its  being  public  land  and  attached  to 
the  fort  Some  of  the  people  were  living  there  pre¬ 
vious  to  die  year  1800,  and  nearly  all  previous  to 
1803.  The  houses  were  built  by  die  owners  and  not 
by  the  public  (Meyers  1976:126). 

The  former  occupants  do  not  seem  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  redress  of  their  grievances  from  the  Federal 
government. 

On  April  8,  1812,  the  U.S.  Congress  admit¬ 
ted  the  State  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union  without 
the  territory  acquired  from  Spanish  West  Florida. 
Six  days  later,  a  supplemental  act  included  East 
Baton  Rouge  and  other  West  Florida  parishes  in 
the  Louisiana  territorial  boundary.  The  state  offi¬ 
cially  joined  the  Union  on  April  30,  1812  (Davis 
1971:176). 

The  Baton  Rouge  Waterfront  in  the  Antebellum 
Era.  1812-1860 

During  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the 
original  fort  at  Baton  Rouge  suffered  from  further 
neglect.  Barthelemy  Lafon,  a  New  Orleans  sur¬ 
veyor  and  mapmaker,  drafted  a  plan  to  repair  the 
fort  during  the  War  of  1812.  In  the  map  of  the 
fort,  Lafon  illustrated  what  appears  to  have  been 
the  cow  path  the  American  rebels  used  to  enter  the 
Spanish  fortification.  As  depicted  on  the  map,  the 
path  wound  from  the  fort  to  the  edge  of  the  river. 
The  path  seems  to  reach  the  river  at  the  approxi¬ 
mate  location  of  where  North  Street  now  inter¬ 
sects  the  waterfront,  suggesting  that  the  fort  might 
have  had  a  landing  there. 

When  the  United  States  chose  Baton  Rouge 
as  the  site  of  a  new  federal  arsenal  in  1816,  the 
American  forces  abandoned  the  fort  and  built  the 
Pentagon  Barracks  immediately  upriver.  Although 
only  four  of  the  buildings  that  comprised  the  Pen- 
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Figure  18.  The  Baton  Rouge  Waterfront  in  181 1  (Court  Records  of  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  1939). 
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tagon  survive,  a  fifth  structure,  the  ordnance 
storehouse,  once  completed  the  design.  Powell 
Casey  noted  that: 

The  ordnance  storehouse  was  a  two  story  building 
with  a  basement  floor  opening  out  on  the  river 
landing  [italics  added].  It  formed  the  up-river  half 
of  a  double  building  which  formed  the  fifth  build¬ 
ing  on  the  river  bank  of  the  Pentagon  group  (Casey 
1983:13). 

The  fifth  side  of  the  Pentagon  collapsed  in  1821, 
and  the  U.S.  Army  demolished  the  remainder  of 
the  structure  in  1828  (Casey  1983:13).  Casey  in¬ 
dicates,  nevertheless,  that  the  Pentagon  Barracks 
had  its  own  river  landing  situated  upriver  from 
North  Street. 

The  Louisiana  legislature  incorporated  Baton 
Rouge  as  a  town  on  July  16,  1817  (Holland 
1988:4).  By  April  1820,  a  ferry  across  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  had  begun  operation.  According  to  a  twenti¬ 
eth  century  newspaper  account,  the  ferry,  suppos¬ 
edly  called  the  Flying  Bride  but  more  probably 
named  the  Flying  Bridge,  utilized  a  long  chain 
that  was  anchored  in  midriver  by  a  buoy.  Opera¬ 
tion  of  the  ferry  continued  for  only  two  years. 
Subsequent  ferry  service  operated  irregularly,  if  at 
all,  during  the  antebellum  era;  the  franchise 
changed  hands  many  times. 

In  1 840,  H.  B.  Favrot  obtained  an  exclusive 
franchise  to  operate  a  steam  ferry  for  15  years 
across  the  river  from  the  Town  of  Baton  Rouge  to 
West  Baton  Rouge  Parish.  The  act  required  Favrot 
to  transport  military  personnel,  including  militia¬ 
men  attending  muster,  free  of  charge.  Favrot  also 
had  to  ferry  military  equipment  belonging  to  the 
state  and  the  federal  government  without  a  fee. 
The  antebellum  ferry  proved  unprofitable  (Kel- 
lough  and  Mayeux  1979:186-187),  and  no  con¬ 
temporary  maps  of  the  Baton  Rouge  area  depict  it. 

Baton  Rouge  remained  a  village  during  the 
antebellum  era;  by  1840,  its  population  stood  at 
2,269  persons  (Wilson  1938:203).  Nevertheless, 
in  1846,  the  legislature  appropriated  funds  to  build 
a  new  state  house  and  they  made  Baton  Rouge  the 
capitol  of  Louisiana.  On  completion  of  the  new 
capitol  in  1850,  Baton  Rouge  officially  became 
the  seat  of  government.  At  the  time  of  its  con¬ 
struction,  the  neighborhood  surrounding  the  capi¬ 
tol  consisted  mostly  of  residential  buildings 
(Davis  1971:194;  Hinks  etal.  1992:6-8). 


According  to  one  Louisiana  historian,  the 
legislators  quickly  became  dissatisfied  with  Baton 
Rouge: 

At  that  time  Baton  Rouge  was  an  overgrown  series 
of  small  contiguous  villages,  known  locally  as 
Gras,  Devall,  Leonard,  Hickey,  Duncan,  Mather, 
and  Beauregard  Towns.  Beauregard  Town,  elabo¬ 
rately  planned  by  the  Spanish,  lay  between  present- 
day  North  and  South  boulevards  and  between  East 
Boulevard  and  the  river.  It  had  a  square  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  with  four  streets  running  diagonally  from  the 
comers,  and  on  the  entire  east  side  was  a  Place 
d’Armes.  Many  streets  were  named  after  saints,  and 
one  sign  painter  .  .  .  unwittingly  canonized  Napo¬ 
leon,  King  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and  King  Ferdi¬ 
nand  of  Spain.  A  market  stood  at  the  river  end  of 
North  Boulevard  about  where  the  Confederate 
monument  is  today. . . 

The  old  market,  subject  to  flooding,  was  located 
on  the  waterfront  between  Convention  and  North 
Boulevard  A  newer  market  later  was  located  on 
the  land  side  of  the  new  state  capitol. 

When  Baton  Rouge  officially  became  the 
seat  of  government  in  1850,  the  Florida  Street 
Wharf,  just  a  block  downriver  from  the  Laurel 
Street  pier,  became  the  chief  landing  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  wharf  appears  in  Michael  Gill’s  1855 
map  of  Baton  Rouge  (Heck  1970:23, 49). 

Recalling  an  incident  in  Baton  Rouge  in 
1859,  one  memoirist  described  his  parents  going 
“on  board  of  an  old  dismantled  steamboat,  which 
answered  the  purposes  of  a  wharf,  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  Princess,  as  they  intended  to  take 
passage  on  her  for  New  Orleans”  (Morgan 
1917:3).  Just  below  Baton  Rouge,  the  Princess 
exploded  in  an  accident  that  killed  or  seriously 
wounded  many  passengers.  A  newspaper  account 
describes  a  wounded  passenger  as  recuperating  in 
Baton  Rouge  at  “the  wharf-boat”  (New  Orleans 
Picayune  1859).  Presumably  this  “wharf-boat” 
was  situated  at  the  Florida  Street  Wharf. 

At  a  site  that  several  authorities  identify  as 
727  Lafayette  Street,  situated  between  Lafayette 
and  Front  streets  about  100  yards  south  of  the 
Pentagon  Barracks  and  overlooking  the  water¬ 
front,  stood  the  house  of  the  Spanish  Comman¬ 
dant,  built  about  1788.  Beginning  in  1821,  Zach¬ 
ary  Taylor  intermittently  occupied  this  house 
during  his  long  career  in  the  American  army.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  local  historians,  Taylor  was  residing 
there  when  he  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
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States  in  1848  (Casey  1983:15;  Greene  et  al. 
1984:I:B:3:332;  Hansen  1971:242). 

General  Taylor’s  residence  was  identifiable 
to  travelers  on  the  Mississippi.  Many  steamers 
stopped  there  to  let  the  passengers  cheer  and  to 
observe  the  house  more  closely.  Taylor  left  Baton 
Rouge  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  on 
January  23,  1849.  Many  local  residents  gathered 
on  the  lawn  of  his  house  for  a  farewell  speech  be¬ 
fore  he  boarded  a  steamer  to  go  upriver  (Thom 
1967:24-25). 

Damaged  by  a  storm  and  in  poor  condition, 
the  Taylor  residence  was  demolished  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1859  (Casey  1983:15).  A  race  track  replaced 
the  old  structure  (Race  Track  Photograph  1860). 
Although  no  landing  for  the  Zachary  Taylor  house 
has  been  identified,  a  location  at  North  Street  may 
have  served  that  purpose. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War  the  waterfront  at 
Baton  Rouge  had  developed  commercially  but  not 
industrially.  One  historian’s  account  of  antebellum 
Baton  Rouge  notes  that  Front  Street  . .  faced  the 
levee  and  contained  primarily  hotels  and  boarding 
houses,  a  bakery,  and  several  grocery  establish¬ 
ments  and  residences”  (Carleton  1981).  According 
to  another  historian,  .  .  along  Front  and 
Lafayette  streets  were  a  few  stores,  several  large 
homes,  and  the  Harney  House  [a  hotel]”  (Davis 
1971:194). 

Although  a  ferry  across  the  Mississippi  oper¬ 
ated  irregularly  in  the  antebellum  era,  maps  and 
directories  fail  to  indicate  a  landing  at  the  foot  of 
Main  Street,  where  the  postbellum  ferry  docked. 
The  Gill  map  of  1855  only  shows  a  wharf  at  the 
foot  of  Florida  Street. 

During  the  antebellum  era,  the  Mississippi 
River  annually  flooded  the  waterfront  from  Con¬ 
vention  Street  to  South  Boulevard.  Further  down¬ 
river,  the  Mississippi  annually  inundated  the  site 
of  the  Missouri  Mill,  which  stood,  according  to 
the  Gill  map  of  1855,  on  the  waterfront  between 
Europe  and  Asia  Streets.  The  Burton  Lumber 
Company  (1885)  and  the  Baton  Rouge  Lumber 
Company  (1906)  subsequently  operated  at  the 
same  site.  Flooding  facilitated  the  logging  opera¬ 
tions.  One  chronicler  wrote: 

There  was  no  levee  along  the  Mississippi  in  those 
early  years;  this  not  only  facilitated  removal  of  die 
logs  from  the  river,  but  also  allowed  for  ready  ac¬ 
cess  to  low-lying  areas  along  the  river  during  its 
annual  spring  flooding  (Carleton  1981 :237). 


Perhaps  because  of  continual  flooding,  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Mill  served  as  the  chief  recorded  economic 
enterprise  on  the  lower  section  of  the  waterfront  in 
the  antebellum  era. 

Despite  the  commercial  success  of  Baton 
Rouge,  New  Orleanians  continued  to  disparage  it 
role  as  state  capital.  An  antebellum  Crescent  City 
newspaper  derided  the  town  in  the  following  note: 

...  at  Baton  Rouge  members  [of  the  legislature] 
find  better  lodgings  in  the  Penitentiary  than  else¬ 
where;  a  good  restaurant  would  be  a  blessing;  a 
regular  mail  from  the  city  or  anywhere  else  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  miracle,  and  means  of  speedy 
transportation  so  soon  as  wanted,  to  any  point  up  or 
down  the  coast  would  be  hailed  as  a  God-send 
(Davis  1971:194). 

Baton  Rouge  nevertheless  remained  the  capital  of 
the  state  until  the  middle  of  the  Civil  War,  when 
state  government  fled  to  Opelousas  for  fear  of 
advancing  Federal  forces. 

Baton  Rouge  Purine  the  Civil  War  Era 

To  defend  Baton  Rouge  from  attack  by  Fed¬ 
eral  forces,  Confederates  utilized  slave  labor  to 
increase  fortifications  around  the  former  Federal 
arsenal.  In  1861,  slaves  built  a  dirt  embankment 
that  extended  southwest  from  the  powder  maga¬ 
zine  (1838),  now  the  Arsenal  Museum,  to  near  the 
river  (Casey  1983:243-244).  On  May  28,  1862, 
Admiral  Farragut  and  the  Federal  fleet  dropped 
anchor  beside  the  town.  Several  Federal  sailors  set 
out  in  a  rowboat  to  contract  a  local  washwoman  to 
clean  their  laundry.  Witnessing  this  exchange, 
Confederates  fired  on  the  Union  sailors.  Angered, 
Admiral  Farragut  attacked  the  waterfront  with  a 
devastating  cannon  barrage  (Spedale  1985:4-5). 
According  to  the  diary  of  a  young  Confederate 
lady  living  in  Baton  Rouge: 

It  seems  the  only  thing  that  saved  the  town  was  two 
gentlemen  who  rowed  out  to  the  ships,  and  in¬ 
formed  the  illustrious  commander  that  there  were 
no  men  there  to  be  hurt,  and  he  was  only  killing 
women  and  children.  The  answer  was,  ‘He  was 
sorry  he  had  hurt  them;  he  thought  of  course  the 
town  had  been  evacuated  before  the  men  were  fools 
enough  to  fire  on  them,  and  had  only  shelled  the 
principal  streets  to  intimidate  the  people.’  (Dawson 
1960:50). 

Realizing  no  Confederate  troops  were  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  city,  Admiral  Farragut  seized  Baton 
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Rouge  the  next  day;  however,  Union  occupation 
of  Baton  Rouge  was  short-lived. 

On  August  5,  1862,  just  over  two  months 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Union  occupation,  a 
Confederate  attack  forced  the  Federals  to  retreat  to 
the  safety  of  the  river.  A  signalman  in  the  tower  of 
the  state  capitol  directed  the  fire  of  the  ships’ 
guns,  which  raked  the  Confederate  lines  (Hansen 
1971:237).  Lt.  Geoffrey  Weitzel,  the  chief  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  Federal  forces  in  Baton  Rouge,  pre¬ 
pared  a  plan  to  remove  trees,  fences,  and  houses 
within  rifle  shot  of  a  defense  line  that  extended, 
among  other  places,  along  the  north  side  of  North 
Street  to  the  river.  To  clear  the  area,  the  former 
post  hospital  and  a  residence  on  North  Street  were 
destroyed  (Casey  1983:244). 

Because  Baton  Rouge  had  no  real  strategic 
importance,  at  least  militarily,  the  Federals  evacu¬ 
ated  the  city  on  August  21,  1862.  Although  they 
did  not  bum  Baton  Rouge,  they  sacked  the  city 
before  their  departure.  On  December  17,  1862,  the 
Federals  returned,  and  they  remained  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  community  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  war  (Davis  1971:255-256).  By  January 
1865,  Federal  forces  had  extended  their  defensive 
line  by  building  stockades  along  North  Street  and 
into  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  (Casey 
1983:244). 

Baton  Rouge  During  the  Postbellum  Era 

When  the  state  government  fled,  Federal 
troops  occupied  the  Gothic-style  capitol  in  De¬ 
cember  1862.  According  to  a  local  chronicler, 
Baton  Rouge  “was  desolated  by  the  war,  and  lan¬ 
guished  without  hope  or  enterprise  until  the 
Capitol  was  restored  here  in  1882.”  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  establishment  of  railroad  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  Texas  and  Pacific  and  the  Louis¬ 
ville,  New  Orleans,  and  Texas  railroads,  by  which 
it  was  placed  on  the  main  arteries  of  trade”  (Police 
Jury  ca.  1889:16).  By  1890,  Baton  Rouge  could 
boast  of  two  banks;  a  waterworks  that  stood  on 
Front  Street;  an  electric  light  system;  an  ice  fac¬ 
tory,  also  on  Front  Street;  the  State  Penitentiary; 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Asylum;  the  State 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College;  and  a  ferry 
located  at  Main  Street  (Police  Jury  ca.  1889:16- 
19). 


The  Main  Street  Ferry 

Beginning  as  early  as  1820,  antebellum  at¬ 
tempts  to  establish  a  ferry  across  the  Mississippi 
River  near  Baton  Rouge  were  sporadic  and  ulti¬ 
mately  unsuccessful.  At  the  close  of  the  conflict, 
various  efforts  were  made  to  establish  better 
communication  across  the  river,  but  the  ferry 
proved  to  be  unprofitable.  The  holder  of  the  fran¬ 
chise  in  1867  asked  to  be  released  from  his  obli¬ 
gation  because  so  many  crevasses  had  inundated 
West  Baton  Rouge  Parish. 

In  1870,  C.  C.  Gibbens  acquired  the  fran¬ 
chise.  The  operation  became  a  success  under  his 
ownership,  and  by  1879,  he  added  a  second  vessel 
to  the  line,  a  new  paddle  wheeler.  In  1881,  Joseph 
Gebelin  and  Francis  Phillips  acquired  the  contract 
for  the  ferry  (Kellough  and  Mayeux  1979:187- 
188,199;  Morris  1969). 

From  at  least  1882  until  1968,  the  ferry 
landing  was  situated  on  the  batture  at  the  foot  of 
Main  Street.  The  ferry  provided  transportation 
between  Baton  Rouge  and  Port  Allen,  and  it  is 
depicted  on  several  maps,  including  the  1883  - 
1884  and  the  1921  Mississippi  River  Commission 
Charts  66;  Kaiser  and  Swensson’s  1895  Map  of 
the  Parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge  Louisiana-,  the 
1908  edition  of  the  USGS  15’  series  topographic 
quadrangle,  Baton  Rouge;  and  the  1963  (photore- 
vised  1971  and  1980)  USGS  7.5’  series  topo¬ 
graphic  quadrangle.  Baton  Rouge  West,  Louisi¬ 
ana. 

In  1906,  the  Baton  Rouge  Ferry  Company 
held  the  franchise  for  the  operation,  with  offices  in 
the  First  National  Bank  Building.  The  company 
named  its  ferryboat  the  Istrouma  (National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  1906:53).  A  1908  plat  of  Baton 
Rouge  depicts  two  small  structures,  presumably 
ticket  offices  for  the  ferry  (Clerk  of  Court  Office, 
East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  1908). 

According  to  historian  Elizabeth  Kellough, 
“Disaster  struck  the  ferry  service  in  1915  when  a 
hurricane  roared  in  from  the  Gulf,  breaking  loose 
the  Istrouma,  then  operated  by  E.  C.  Miller.  The 
ship  was  loosened  from  her  moorings  and  she 
sank  downstream.  The  companion  ship,  the 
Brookhill,  sank  tied  to  the  dock  when  a  great  pile 
of  logs  crushed  against  her”  (Kellough  and 
Mayeux  1979:188).  This  storm  also  may  have 
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destroyed  the  structures  depicted  in  the  1908  plat. 
Sanborn  Fire  Insurance  Maps  do  not  depict  the 
ferry  landing  at  Main  Street  until  1916,  when  a 
ferry  pier  and  a  tiny  ferry  ticket  office  apparently 
were  constructed  (Figure  19). 

The  ferry  changed  hands  after  the  hurricane. 
In  1916,  the  Baton  Rouge  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany  received  the  franchise  to  operate  the  service. 
Several  photographs  of  the  ferry  landing  at  ex¬ 
tremely  high  water  appear  in  a  1920  Pictorial  Re¬ 
view  of  Baton  Rouge  (Baton  Rouge  Sunday  News 
[1921]:  38,  n.p.).  The  Baton  Rouge  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company  kept  the  ferry  franchise  throughout 
the  remainder  of  its  service  to  the  city.  The  com¬ 
pany  vessel,  The  City  of  Baton  Rouge,  plied  the 
waters  after  1916,  and  in  1924,  the  Louisiana 
joined  the  operation.  Both  vessels  operated  until 
1968  (Kellough  and  Mayeux  1979:188).  The 
Louisiana  originally  had  a  capacity  of  1,000  peo¬ 
ple  and  70  automobiles,  although  the  larger  vehi¬ 
cles  of  later  years  reduced  the  number  of  cars  that 
the  ferry  could  transport. 

The  Florida  Street  Wharf 

The  Florida  Street  Wharf  (Site  16EBR58) 
originated  at  approximately  the  time  when  Baton 
Rouge  became  the  official  seat  of  Louisiana’s 
government  in  1850  (Heck  1970).  The  structure 
appears  on  the  Gill  map  of  the  city  of  Baton 
Rouge  (1855)  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
wharf  in  the  community  during  the  Civil  War  era. 
At  the  time  of  the  explosion  of  the  Princess  in 
1859,  contemporary  sources  describe  “an  old  dis¬ 
mantled  steamboat,  which  answered  the  purposes 
of  a  wharf”  (Morgan  1917:3),  as  well  as  a  “wharf- 
boat”  in  Baton  Rouge  (New  Orleans  Picayune 
1859).  Presumably  this  “wharf-boat”  was  situated 
at  the  Florida  Street  Wharf. 

Little  specific  information  survives  about  the 
activities  at  the  Florida  Street  Wharf  during  the 
Civil  War,  but  its  strategic  location  suggests  that  it 
would  have  been  involved  in  the  conflict.  Gorlin- 
ski’s  topographical  plan  of  the  city  and  battlefield 
of  Baton  Rouge  depicted  Federal  transport  or 
pump  boat  Number  7  anchored  at  the  head  of 
Florida  Street,  but  whether  or  not  the  vessel  actu¬ 
ally  was  docked  at  the  wharf  is  unknown. 

Twentieth  century  maps  depict  the  wharf  in 
somewhat  more  detail.  Sanborn  maps  first  depict 
the  wharf  in  1903;  the  map  shows  an  irregularly 
shaped  structure  that  included  a  tiny  cubicle  for  an 


office  and  a  compartment  for  an  electric  motor 
(Sanborn  1903,  Sheet  2).  The  Sanborn  map  of 
1916  depicts  a  structure  at  Florida  Street  that  ap¬ 
parently  differed  from  the  wharf  shown  in  the 
Sanborn  map  of  1903.  Perhaps  the  Florida  Street 
Wharf  was  damaged  by  the  hurricane  that  struck 
the  waterfront  in  1915  (Kellough  and  Mayeux 
1979:188).  The  wharf  of  1916  is  of  a  different  size 
and  it  appears  to  occupy  a  slightly  different  posi¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  it  is  described  as  a  wharf  land¬ 
ing  and  general  warehouse  in  1916  (Figure  19). 
The  Florida  Street  Wharf  also  appears  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  Commission  Map  of  1921  (Sheet 
66),  but  it  disappears  altogether  from  the  Sanborn 
map  of  1923.  Presumably,  the  wharf  was  aban¬ 
doned  during  the  early  1920s. 

The  Baton  Rouge  Lumber  Company  and  Its 
Predecessors.  1855  -  1970 

Beginning  in  May  1885,  a  group  of  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  organized  the  Burton  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany,  which  occupied  not  only  the  former  site  of 
the  Missouri  Mill  but  also  extended  its  operations 
downriver  to  North  Boulevard.  Annual  flooding 
of  the  waterfront  facilitated  the  transfer  of  the  logs 
from  the  river  to  the  sawmill  (Carleton  1981:237). 
By  the  1880s,  a  local  account  proclaimed,  “This 
gigantic  lumber  enterprise  bears  the  proud  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  one  of  the  pioneer  manufacturing 
concerns  of  this  city”  (Muse  1902:72). 

By  1898,  the  Burton  operation  extended  from 
France  Street  downstream  to  South  Boulevard  and 
between  Natchez  Street  and  the  river  (Figure  20). 
Between  France  and  Europe  streets,  elevated  plat¬ 
forms  over  the  levee  and  the  batture  held  stack 
after  stack  of  lumber.  Just  below  Europe  Street, 
the  levee  swerved  outward  towards  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  The  Burton  saw  and  shingle  mill  were  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  land  side  of  the  levee;  a  log  run  over 
the  top  of  the  levee  connected  the  mill  with  the 
river.  Further  downriver,  a  dry  kiln,  connected  by 
a  pipe  to  the  city  water  works,  spanned  the  levee. 
The  planing  mill  was  located  below  the  kiln  and 
just  within  the  levee.  A  shavings  conveyor  over 
the  top  of  the  levee  connected  it  with  the  river 
(Sanborn  1898,  Sheet  11). 

In  March  1906,  the  family  of  William  Garig, 
a  leading  entrepreneur  of  Baton  Rouge,  obtained 
sole  ownership  of  the  lumber  company  and 
adopted  a  new  name  for  the  enterprise,  the  Baton 
Rouge  Lumber  Company  (Carleton  1981:237).  By 
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Figure  19.  The  Main  Street  Ferry  and  the  Florida  Street  Wharf  as  depicted  in  the  Sanborn  Fire  insurance  map  of  Baton  Rouge,  1916, 
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1916,  a  Sanborn  map  of  the  enterprise  showed,  for 
the  first  time,  a  shingle  mill  located  on  the  batture. 
By  1923,  the  Sanborn  map  described  the  structure 
as  the  “Old  Shingle  Mill”  and  they  assessed  the 
condition  of  the  building  as  dilapidated,  with  its 
machinery  dismantled. 

The  lumber  company  survived  the  depres¬ 
sion;  in  1936,  it  still  listed  its  offices  at  702 
Natchez  Street  (Southern  Bell  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  1936).  In  1968  the  enterprise  moved 
from  its  historic  downtown  site  to  a  new  location 
off  Choctaw  Drive  (Carleton  1981:237).  Never¬ 
theless,  an  urban  planning  document  of  1970  lists 
as  a  site  and  structure  of  visual  significance,  the 
Baton  Rouge  Lumber  Company  Building,  ca. 
1890,  at  Front  Street  and  France  (Heck  1970:44, 
47). 

The  Municipal  Dock 

The  port  of  Baton  Rouge  officially  opened  in 
1916  (Thom  1967:35),  but  the  city  did  not  con¬ 
struct  the  Municipal  Docks  until  the  1920s.  By 
1928,  the  new  municipal  dock  had  begun  opera¬ 
tions  (Baton  Rouge  Chamber  of  Commerce 
[1928:1-4]).  In  1936,  the  city  leased  the  Municipal 
Docks  to  Federal  Barge  Lines  for  approximately 
12  years. 

In  1944,  at  the  close  of  the  Second  World 
War,  civic  leaders  organized  the  Port  Develop¬ 
ment  Committee,  which  became  the  Port  Devel¬ 
opment  Association  in  1948.  By  1949,  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Dock  was  no  longer  used  because  the  river 
was  too  shallow  at  the  site.  At  the  urging  of  the 
association,  the  legislature  in  1952  appointed  a 
Port  Commission,  which  leased  the  Municipal 
Dock  (Thom  1967:35;  Kellough  and  Mayeux 
1979:191-192). 

Built  on  reinforced  concrete  pilings,  the 
structure  originally  consisted  of  a  concrete  and 
steel  framed  deck  with  a  steel  frame  superstruc¬ 
ture.  Steel  also  framed  the  approach  to  the  deck. 
The  levee  was  altered  to  veer  sharply  inward  just 
below  the  docks  (Figure  21). 

The  Port  Commission  declared  the  harbor 
limits  of  Baton  Rouge  to  be  the  southern  boundary 
of  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  up  to  the  old,  ca. 
1940,  Mississippi  River  Bridge  upriver  from  the 
project  area  (Greater  Baton  Rouge  Port  Commis¬ 
sion  1955:11).  The  port  expanded  rapidly  in  the 
years  1956-1958  and  1964-1970,  boom  years  for 


the  development  of  the  petrochemical  industry 
(Hansen  1971:238).  By  1975,  the  deep  water  Port 
of  Greater  Baton  Rouge  had  become  the  fourth 
largest  in  the  nation,  surpassed  only  by  New  York, 
New  Orleans,  and  Houston  (Kellough  and 
Mayeux  1979:99).  Since  that  time,  however,  de¬ 
clining  profits  in  the  oil  industry  have  affected 
adversely  the  fortunes  of  the  Port  of  Baton  Rouge. 

The  Baton  Rouge  Brickyard,  ca.  1889-1906 

The  Baton  Rouge  brickyard  was  situated  on 
300  ac  (121  ha)  on  the  land  side  of  Natchez  Street, 
and  it  also  had  a  steamboat  landing  on  the  river. 
According  to  a  report  of  1 889: 

At  their  steamboat  landing  bricks  are  loaded  on 
barges,  and  delivered  along  the  Mississippi  River 
and  Bayou  Lafourche  in  large  quantities  to  suit  the 
demands  of  sugar  planters.  The  Red  River,  Teche, 
Atchafalaya  and  Ouachita  River  boats  buy  largely 
to  fill  orders  for  their  trade  (Police  Jury  of  East 
Baton  Rouge  [1889:20]). 

At  its  peak,  the  company  manufactured  50,000 
bricks  per  day.  By  1906,  the  brick  yard  no  longer 
operated;  it  is  not  listed  in  the  city  directory  of  that 
year. 

The  Capital  City  Oil  Mill,  ca.  1889  -  ca.  1923 
Located  at  Natchez  Street,  the  Capital  City 
Oil  Mill  processed  cottonseed  oil;  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Baton  Rouge  ca.  1889  (National  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  1906:91;  Police  Jury  ca.  1889:20). 
The  firm’s  property  consisted  of  7.25  ac  (2.9  ha) 
of  land,  290  m  (950  ft)  of  batture,  and  “one  of  the 
finest  landings  on  the  river”  (Police  Jury  ca. 
1889:20).  Vessels  with  deep  draughts  could  un¬ 
load  and  receive  freight  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
mill.  The  company  also  owned  a  steamboat  and  a 
barge.  According  to  a  contemporary  report: 

The  Louisville,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Railroad 
runs  along  the  eastern  line  of  the  property,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  a  spur  for  the  mill,  which  enables  the  com¬ 
pany  to  handle  freight  by  rail  with  great  facility  . . . 

[A]  seed-house  50  x  100  feet  is  located  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  for  the  accommodation  of  boats. 

The  Sanborn  maps  of  1891,  1898,  1903,  and  1908 
depict  the  seed  warehouse  on  the  batture.  The 
Sanborn  map  of  1908  also  shows  an  additional 
structure  that  may  be  the  cotton  gin,  but  by  1916, 
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The  Municipal  Dock  as  depicted  in  the  Sanborn  Fire  Insurance  map  of  Baton  Rouge,  1923,  Sheet  33, 
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this  building  had  been  abandoned.  The  1923  San¬ 
born  map  indicates  that  the  Capital  City  Oil  Mill 
structures  on  the  batture  had  been  removed. 

Sawmills  in  the  Downriver  Area 

As  railroads  developed  during  the  latter 
nineteenth  century,  sawmills  often  developed  be¬ 
side  the  tracks.  By  the  early  twentieth  century, 
sawmills  operated  in  the  area  between  the  railroad 
and  the  Mississippi  River.  The  1908  edition  of  the 
USGS  15’  series  Baton  Rouge  topographic  quad¬ 
rangle  depicts  two  sawmills,  both  lying  below  the 
city  limits  of  the  time.  Only  one  of  these  enter¬ 
prises,  the  Reliance  Shingle  Company,  appeared 
on  the  1908  Sanborn  map.  Located  on  the  batture, 
the  shingle  mill  had  a  log  slip  that  led  to  the  river. 
On  the  river  side  of  the  protection  levee,  the  Reli¬ 
ance  Company  stood  just  above  the  point  where 
Magnolia  Avenue  (later  Oklahoma  Avenue)  inter¬ 
sected  with  River  Road. 

The  Sanborn  map  of  191 1  documented  that 
the  Reliance  Shingle  Company  was  no  longer  in 
operation.  All  machinery  except  the  boiler  and  the 
engine  had  been  removed.  The  same  map  depicted 
the  sawmill  of  E.  N.  Ward,  also  on  the  batture,  but 
it  was  located  further  downriver.  According  to  the 
Sanborn  map  of  1916,  E.  Sondheimer  had  taken 
over  the  operation  of  the  former  E.  N.  Ward  saw¬ 
mill;  the  physical  plant  had  not  changed.  The  Re¬ 
liance  sawmill,  upriver  from  Sondheimer,  had 
disappeared  (Sanborn  1916,  Sheet  30). 

According  to  the  Mississippi  River  Commis¬ 
sion  map,  a  new  sawmill,  operated  by  the  F.  H. 
Liebke  Lumber  Company,  had  been  established 
just  downriver  from  the  Sondheimer  operation  by 
1921.  The  Liebke  sawmill  had  steam  power,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  and  city  water.  The  local  sawmills, 
however,  seem  to  have  suffered  in  the  postwar 
depression  of  the  early  1920s.  Both  the  Sond¬ 
heimer  plant  and  the  Liebke  sawmill  had  ceased 
operations  by  1923. 

The  Sanborn  map  of  1947  shows  the  struc¬ 
tural  remains  of  the  Sondheimer  sawmill  that  had 
long  since  closed;  no  trace  of  the  Liebke  sawmill 
survived  (Sanborn  1947,  Sheet  56).  The  1950 
Sanborn  map  indicated  that  the  vestiges  of  the 
Sondheimer  sawmill  also  had  disappeared  (San¬ 
born  1950,  Sheet  56). 


Changes  Along  the  Riverfront.  1811  - 1992 

In  November  1811,  surveyor  John  Dutton 
completed  a  map  of  a  portion  of  the  waterfront  in 
Baton  Rouge.  He  surveyed  an  area  bounded  by 
Laurel  Street  to  the  north,  Second  Street  (now 
Lafayette  Street)  to  the  east,  Convention  Street  to 
the  south,  and  Front  Street  and  the  river  to  the 
west.  The  map  documented  that  a  levee  of  sorts 
already  had  been  built  immediately  adjacent  to 
Front  Street  and  between  that  thoroughfare  and 
the  river  by  the  early  nineteenth  century.  By  1 844, 
a  series  of  levees  of  varying  strength  extended  in 
an  unbroken  line  from  32.2  km  (20  mi)  below 
New  Orleans  up  the  left  descending  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  to  Baton  Rouge. 

During  the  early  years,  individual  owners 
along  the  riverfront  had  responsibility  for  building 
and  maintaining  levees  on  their  property.  This 
system  proved  unsatisfactory.  Serious  floods  oc¬ 
curred  throughout  the  antebellum  period.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  during  the  Civil  War,  when  maintenance 
proved  impossible,  breached  levees  or  crevasses 
became  a  particular  problem.  During  the  three 
years  after  the  Civil  War,  West  Baton  Rouge  Par¬ 
ish  experienced  disastrous  floods.  In  1867,  the 
operator  of  the  ferry  between  the  Baton  Rouge 
and  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish  asked  to  be  released 
from  his  contractual  obligations.  He  claimed  that 
he  could  not  make  any  money  because  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  crevasses  along  the  western  banks  of  the 
river  (Kellough  and  Mayeux  1979:199-200). 
Photographs  and  sketches  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
waterfront  indicate  that  high  water  continued  to 
rise  to  the  edge  of  Front  Street  during  the  Civil 
War  era  (Carleton  1981). 

In  1879,  the  United  States  Congress  created 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission  [M.R.C.], 
which  mapped  the  river.  The  M.R.C.  map  dating 
from  1883  -  1884  shows  that  the  levee  lay  adja¬ 
cent  to  Front  Street,  but  that  it  had  an  unusual 
rectangular  configuration  between  Africa  (now 
Louisiana)  and  Spain  Streets,  caused  by  a  levee 
setback  above  and  below  those  two  points.  A  pos¬ 
sible  reason  for  this  setback  might  have  been  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Plaza  de  Colomb  or  to 
protect  the  M.  K.  Knox  Saw  and  Planing  Mill, 
which  occupied  the  site  in  1891. 
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During  the  twentieth  century,  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District  en¬ 
larged  the  levees  along  the  Baton  Rouge  water¬ 
front.  The  Corps  completed  the  Baton  Rouge 
[United  States  Senator  Edward  James]  Gay  Levee 
Enlargement  in  August  1932  for  the  area  situated 
just  below  the  Municipal  Pier.  By  April  1934,  the 
Corps  had  completed  the  even  more  extensive 
Baton  Rouge  Levee  Enlargement  project. 

Changes  on  the  waterfront  also  included  rec¬ 
reational  activities  such  as  cruises  on  the  river 
provided  by  the  Samuel  Clemens,  a  replica  steam¬ 
boat  that  first  docked  on  the  waterfront  in  1981. 
The  following  year,  the  U.S.S.  Kidd,  a  destroyer 
built  during  the  Second  World  War,  joined  the 
Samuel  Clemens.  The  destroyer  rests  in  a  unique 
cradle  that  allows  the  ship  to  dry-dock  most  of  the 
year  but  to  float  in  the  spring  when  the  Mississippi 
River  rises  (Mattice  1982:9,  1 1).  Other  features  of 
today’s  waterfront  include  the  Exxon  pipeline 
cluster  and  the  Acadian  Pipeline  Company’s  16  in 
line,  both  of  which  run  parallel  to  the  waterfront. 

Summary  of  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  History 
The  history  of  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  and 
the  City  of  Baton  Rouge  in  particular,  has  been 
long  and  interesting.  The  city  itself  has  undergone 
significant  economic  transformations.  Numerous 
industrial  and  non-industrial  pursuits  have  been 
undertaken  in  the  region,  including  agriculture, 
brick  manufacturing,  lumber  processing,  ferry 
boat  operations,  and,  more  recently,  petrochemical 
manufacture.  In  addition,  the  City  of  Baton  Rouge 
has  had  a  fascinating  military  history.  During  the 
Civil  War,  the  city  was  a  coveted  prize,  alternating 
back  and  forth  between  Confederate  and  Union 
control.  Currently,  Baton  Rouge  serves  as  the 
State  Capitol  of  Louisiana  and  this  urban  envi¬ 
ronment  relies  on  retail  manufacture  and  trade, 
shipping,  and  petrochemical  manufacture  for  sur¬ 
vival. 

Iberville  Parish,  Louisiana 

All  or  portions  of  three  project  items  extend 
along  the  Mississippi  River  as  it  runs  through 
eastern  Iberville  Parish.  On  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  are  the  9  km  (5.7  mi)  Reveille  to  Point 
Pleasant  Levee  Enlargement  and  Concrete  Slope 
Pavement  project  item  and  the  upper  5  km  (3 
mi)  section  of  the  Alhambra  to  Hohen-Solms 
Concrete  Slope  Pavement  project  item.  Across 


the  river  from  the  latter  item  is  the  Carville  to 
Marchand  Levee  Enlargement  and  Concrete 
Slope  Pavement  and  Borrow  Pit  project  item,  the 
upper  0.8  km  (0.5  mi)  of  which  traverses  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  through  eastern 
Iberville  Parish.  Historically,  this  has  been  an 
agricultural  region,  with  the  project  items 
crossing  through  several  major  sugar  plantations 
along  their  routes.  Much  of  the  area  remains 
planted  in  sugar  cane  today;  however,  portions 
have  become  industrialized  in  recent  years.  This 
section  presents  a  general  overview  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  eastern  Iberville  Parish,  with  an  emphasis 
placed  on  the  project  vicinity.  The  early  explo¬ 
ration  and  settlement  of  the  area  was  outlined  in 
the  first  section  of  this  chapter. 

Antebellum  Era 

During  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the 
economy  of  southern  Louisiana  changed  drasti¬ 
cally  with  the  continued  development  of  sugar 
cane  agriculture.  As  was  the  case  in  other  Lou¬ 
isiana  parishes,  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  was 
too  expensive  for  many  of  the  small  farmers 
who  originally  settled  the  region.  Consequently, 
many  of  them  sold  their  properties  to  large  land¬ 
holders  who  began  to  consolidate  their  planta¬ 
tion  acreage  by  the  1820s  (Goodwin  et  al. 
1986:26). 

Antebellum  census  records  reflected  the 
ascendance  of  the  plantation  economy  in  the 
project  region.  By  1830,  population  statistics  for 
Iberville  Parish  counted  approximately  two 
slaves  for  each  freeman,  a  ratio  that  generally 
was  maintained  through  the  pre-war  years.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  federal  census  of  1830,  Iberville 
Parish  contained  within  its  borders  a  population 
of  7,049  -  2,541  freemen  (an  aggregate  sum  of 
whites  and  free  people  of  color)  and  4,508 
slaves.  Some  20  years  later,  the  population  had 
risen  to  a  total  of  12,278  inhabitants,  of  whom 
there  were  3,568  whites,  8,606  slaves,  and  104 
free  people  of  color.  Through  the  next  decade, 
the  Iberville  Parish  population  grew  in  1860  to 
14,661,  including  3,793  whites,  10,680  slaves, 
and  1 88  free  people  of  color  -  an  increase  in  the 
slave/freeman  ratio  to  nearly  three  to  one  (Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  1832:32;  De- 
Bow  1853;  Kennedy  1864b:194). 

The  Iberville  Parish  project  area  included 
several  of  the  major  antebellum  sugar  planta- 
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tions  of  the  region.  Among  the  west  bank  prop¬ 
erties  were  the  Rebecca,  Hard  Times,  Retreat, 
Plaisance,  Residence,  and  Palo  Alto  Plantations. 
These  plantations  extended  along  the  Reveille  to 
Point  Pleasant  project  item.  The  Belle  Grove 
Celeste,  Old  Hickory  (also  known  as  Home), 
and  Claiborne  Plantations  all  reached  the  river¬ 
front  within  the  Alhambra  to  Hohen-Solms  proj¬ 
ect  item.  Across  the  river,  on  the  east  bank,  were 
the  Rescue  and  Revenue  Plantations,  fronting 
the  Carville  to  Marchand  project  item  (Figure 
22).  Among  the  project  area  landowners  were 
some  of  the  leading  figures  of  the  antebellum 
years  -  John  Andrews,  millionaire  planter  from 
Virginia;  William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  governor  of 
both  the  Territory  of  Orleans  (1804  -  1812)  and 
the  State  of  Louisiana  (1812  -  1816);  and  vari¬ 
ous  members  of  the  Cropper,  Landry,  and  He¬ 
bert  families,  whose  ancestors  were  among  the 
first  settlers  of  the  region.  The  plantation  be¬ 
longing  to  Governor  Paul  Octave  Hebert  was 
located  between  the  west  bank  project  items  in 
the  Bayou  Goula  vicinity;  however,  his  grave 
site  was  moved  upriver  to  St.  Raphael’s  Ceme¬ 
tery  (within  the  Reveille  to  Point  Pleasant  proj¬ 
ect  item)  in  1928,  when  the  Bayou  Goula  levee 
was  shifted  (Arthur  and  Kemion  1931:337-341; 
Calhoun  1995:472;  Grace  1946:75,  115-116; 
Riffel  1985:19-20,  48-49;  Seebold  1941:186- 
192;  Sternberg  1996:171,  215-218,  229-231). 

On  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  several  of  the 
project  area  landowners  were  among  the  largest 
sugar  planters  and  slaveholders  in  Iberville  Par¬ 
ish.  Persac  depicted  the  general  configurations 
of  many  of  these  properties  in  his  map  entitled 
1858  Plantations  on  the  Mississippi  River  from 
Natchez  to  New  Orleans  (Figure  22).  The  1860 
federal  census  confirmed  the  land  and  chattel 
status  of  the  major  planters  (50  slaves  or  more), 
whose  Iberville  Parish  landholdings  totaled 
44,639  improved  acres  (18,065  improved  ha) 
and  84,512  unimproved  acres  (34,202  unim¬ 
proved  ha).  Their  combined  labor  force  was  es¬ 
timated  at  7,279  slaves,  and  their  aggregate  crop 
totaled  5,428  hogsheads  of  cane  sugar  and 
73,119  gallons  of  molasses  (Menn  1964:237- 
249).  During  the  next  few  years,  the  economic 
ravages  of  the  Civil  War  would  alter  radically 
the  fortunes  of  many  of  these  planters. 


The  Civil  War 

Although  there  were  no  major  Civil  War 
campaigns  conducted  in  the  project  vicinity,  this 
stretch  of  the  Mississippi  River  saw  a  great  deal 
of  military  traffic,  both  water  and  land-based. 
After  New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge  fell  in  the 
spring  of  1862,  battle  centers  were  focused  to 
the  south  along  Bayou  Teche,  and  northward 
along  the  Red  River.  Because  control  of  the 
Mississippi  River  was  a  primary  Federal  objec¬ 
tive,  assaults  on  the  Confederate  defenses  along 
its  extent  accounted  for  a  great  deal  of  naval  ac¬ 
tivity  up  and  down  the  river  (Davis  1971:253- 
265). 

The  location  of  the  Town  of  Plaquemine  at 
the  head  of  Bayou  Plaquemine  made  it  the  key 
location  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
lower  Atchafalaya  River,  via  the  Grand  River. 
Plaquemine  also  was  a  link  to  the  Opelousas  and 
Bayou  Teche  regions  through  the  Atchafalaya 
basin  waterways.  Following  their  capture  of  the 
Iberville  Parish  seat  in  early  1863,  Federal 
forces  posted  a  small  detachment  there.  With 
increased  excursions  into  the  Atchafalaya  coun¬ 
try  and  the  threat  of  Confederate  guerrilla  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  Iberville  region.  Union  troops  built 
a  dirt  fortification  at  Plaquemine.  Federal  forces 
maintained  the  fortification  from  November  of 
1863  -  November  1865  with  a  force  of  22  offi¬ 
cers  and  540  enlisted  men  (Casey  1983:160; 
Raphael  1975;  U.S.  Secretary  of  War  [OR] 
1880-1901;  Winters  1963). 

Although  a  post  never  was  established 
there,  the  Bayou  Goula  vicinity  also  saw  a  great 
deal  of  military  traffic.  Like  Plaquemine,  Bayou 
Goula  was  a  gateway  to  the  Atchafalaya  region 
and,  thus,  it  became  a  crossroads  for  troops 
moving  between  the  Donaldsonville  and 
Plaquemine  posts  and  points  westward.  Official 
war  records  cite  numerous  incidents  in  the  area, 
e.g.,  reconnaissance  expeditions,  guerrilla  at¬ 
tacks,  and  supply  confiscations  from  neighbor¬ 
ing  plantations  (OR  1880-1901;  Riffel  1985:20). 
On  June  29,  1864,  Major  Richard  G.  Shaw, 
commander  of  the  Eighth  U.S.  Heavy  Artillery 
stationed  at  Plaquemine,  wrote: 
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Figure  22.  [1858]  Excerpt  from  Persac’s  Plantations  on  the  Mississippi  River  from  Natchez  to  New 

Orleans  (Norman’s  Chart),  in  reference  to  the  Iberville  Parish  project  items.  Excerpt 
depicts  plantations  in  the  project  vicinity,  Iberville  Parish. 
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Hardly  a  night  passes  but  some  parties  of  the  en¬ 
emy  visit  the  plantations  on  the  river  between  this 
place  and  Bayou  Goula,  for  the  purpose  of  steal¬ 
ing  horses,  mules,  &c.,  and  it  is  impossible  to  put 
a  stop  to  these  depredations  with  the  small  force 
of  cavalry  here  at  present  (OR  1 893 :34[4]  :588). 

Later  that  summer,  the  Federal  commander  of 
the  Lafourche  District,  Brigadier-General  Robert 
A.  Cameron,  related  that: 

The  citizens  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bayou 
Goula,  believing  their  horses  may  be  taken  by  the 
Federals,  are  putting  them  where  the  rebels  can 
get  them  and  then  report  them  stolen,  but  are  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  the  thief  (OR  1891:41 
(2]:382). 


There  were  two  notable  military  actions  in 
the  region  during  the  Civil  War.  The  first  was 
the  “Skirmish  at  Plaquemine”  on  June  18,  1863. 
The  second  occurred  on  June  19,  1963  and  it  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  “Raid  on  Bayou  Goula.” 
Both  of  these  actions  were  reported  in  the  offi¬ 
cial  army  records  of  the  Civil  War.  Colonel 
James  P.  Major,  commanding  the  Confederate 
Second  Cavalry  Brigade,  rode  from  Washington 
in  St.  Landry  Parish  to  Indian  Village  at  the 
junction  of  Bayou  Grosse  Tete  and  Bayou 
Plaquemine.  Due  to  the  logistical  difficulties  in 
crossing  Bayou  Plaquemine,  Colonel  Major  sent 
Colonel  Joseph  Phillips  and  his  regiment  first 
across  the  waterway  and  on  ahead  to  attack  the 
Federal  forces  in  Plaquemine.  Around  6:30  a.m. 
on  June  18,  1863,  “Phillips’  regiment . . .  made  a 
dash  into  Plaquemine,  taking  87  prisoners, 
burning  3  fine  steamers  [the  Lasykes,  the  Anglo- 
American,  and  the  Belfast],  2  steam  flats,  100 
bales  of  cotton,  and  capturing  a  large  quantity  of 
commissary  stores”  (OR  1889:26[1]:217).  Colo¬ 
nel  Major  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  cross¬ 
ing  the  bayou  with  the  rest  of  his  brigade  and 
riding  to  Plaquemine,  from  which  his  troops 
were  forced  by  shelling  from  the  Winona,  a  Ba¬ 
ton  Rouge-based  gunboat  that  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  beleaguered  Federal  post.  Colonel  Major 
and  his  cavalry  continued  downriver,  as  his  re¬ 
port  relates: 


At  6  p.m.  started  down  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
at  daylight  on  19th  arrived  at  Bayou  Goula.  In 
marching  down  the  bank  of  the  river,  three  large 
gunboats  passed  the  column,  but  did  not  discover 
us.  As  an  attack  on  them  would  have  given  our 


locality,  which  I  was  anxious  to  conceal,  I  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  pass  unmolested.  At  Bayou  Goula 
took  commissary  and  quartermaster’s  stores;  de¬ 
stroyed  Federal  plantations;  recaptured  over 
1,000  negroes,  stolen  by  Banks  from  planters 
living  in  Saint  Landry  and  Rapides  Parishes; 
found  them  starving  and  in  great  destitution;  kept 
the  men,  and  left  women  and  children  (OR 
1 889:26[1]:21 7-2 1 8). 

From  Bayou  Goula,  Major  and  his  300  cavalry¬ 
men  continued  downriver  toward  Donald¬ 
son  vi  lie  and  then  southeastward  to  Thibodeaux 
and  the  Lafourche  country  (OR  1 889:26[1  ]:  1 91- 
192,  217-218;  Winters  1963:284-285). 

Because  Plaquemine  and  Donaldsonville 
were  occupied  points,  the  territory  between  the 
two  towns  saw  a  great  deal  of  military  activity. 
This  stretch  of  the  Mississippi  River  would  have 
included  the  plantations  situated  in  what  are  now 
the  Reveille  to  Point  Pleasant  and  the  Alhambra 
to  Hohen-Solms  project  items.  Union  reports 
made  mention  of  military  traffic  through  several 
Iberville  Parish  properties,  including  plantations 
belonging  to  Madam  Lawes,  V.  Roth,  Whaley, 
Hall,  Thompson,  and  Dr.  J.  P.  R.  Stone.  All  of 
these  parties  owned  acreage  within  or  near  the 
project  area,  although  some  also  held  other  tracts 
in  the  region  (Figure  22).  Although  fighting  may 
not  have  been  involved  in  all  instances,  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  plantations  of  the  region  certainly 
would  have  been  traversed  by  both  Union  and 
Confederate  forces  as  they  moved  from  post  to 
post,  foraged  for  supplies,  and  scouted  for  the 
enemy. 

Postbellum  Era 

Although  Iberville  Parish  did  not  suffer  as 
much  physical  property  damage  as  some  areas  of 
the  state,  the  economic  effect  of  the  Civil  War 
on  the  region  was  devastating  (Riffel  1985:20). 
During  the  postbellum  period,  many  of  the 
planters  in  the  project  vicinity  lost  their  lands. 
Wartime  property  damages  and  stock  confisca¬ 
tions,  combined  with  lack  of  capital  and  loss  of 
slave  labor,  hampered  efforts  by  most  landown¬ 
ers  trying  to  rebuild  their  plantations.  Sugar  cane 
cultivation  continued  to  dominate  area  agricul¬ 
ture;  however,  post-war  conditions  prevented  the 
sugar  crop  from  reaching  its  1861  peak.  The 
small  planters  who  lined  the  waterways  during 
the  antebellum  era  could  not  sustain  the  high 
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costs  required  to  maintain  successful  sugar 
yields.  Consequently,  large  planters  began  to 
consolidate  the  smaller  plantations,  and  area 
sugar  production  was  transformed  into  a  corpo¬ 
rate  enterprise  (Begnaud  1980:38-39,  42-43; 
Heitmann  1987:48-50). 

Several  plantations  in  the  project  region 
were  affected  by  the  postbellum  trend  toward 
acreage  consolidation.  An  example  of  such 
property  amalgamation  was  the  Soulouque 
Plantation  (on  the  west  bank,  fronting  the  Rev¬ 
eille  to  Point  Pleasant  project  item).  No  struc¬ 
tures  from  the  plantation  exist  today,  but  the 
modem  USGS  topographic  quadrangle  of  the 
region  (Plaquemine,  LA)  depicts  a  few  scattered 
structures  that  represent  the  remains  of  the  small 
community  of  Soulouque  (Grace  1946:100; 
Hansen  1971:536;  Riffel  1985:53;  Sternberg 
1996:215-216).  By  the  mid- 1880s,  the  Sou¬ 
louque  Plantation  encompassed  Dr.  J.  P.  R. 
Stone’s  Residence  Plantation  and  the  adjacent 
small  farms  that  had  existed  along  that  river 
stretch  prior  to  the  Civil  War  (Figures  22  and 
23). 

Downriver  from  the  Soulouque  Plantation, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  was  the  Res¬ 
cue  Plantation,  which  extended  into  the  2  km 
(1.2  mi)  wide  project  corridor  of  the  western  end 
of  the  Carville  to  Marchand  project  item.  The 
Rescue  Plantation  was  owned  by  the  Winfree 
and  Upton  families  from  around  1845  to  1875 
(Figure  22).  The  annual  sugar  yield  for  the 
plantation  was  sporadic  during  the  postbellum 
years,  with  no  production  reported  in  the  1 868- 
1869  or  1872-1873  seasons.  In  1875,  the  front 
acreage  of  the  Rescue  Plantation  was  subdivided 
into  1 1  one-arpent  lots,  possibly  in  anticipation 
of  future  sell-offs  to  multiple  parties.  On  May 
10,  1875,  the  two  heirs  to  the  property  sold  all 
1 1  land  parcels  to  Martin  Glynn,  the  plantation 
manager  since  1 869.  Excluded  from  the  convey¬ 
ance  was  the  Winfree  family  cemetery,  noted  in 
the  deed  of  sale  as  “the  Graveyard,”  which  oc¬ 
cupied  an  24.4  m  x  30.5  m  (80  ft  by  100  ft)  tract 
in  Lot  I  (this  cemetery  was  not  depicted  on  the 
researched  maps,  nor  was  it  recorded  in  the 
Louisiana  state  site  files  or  historic  preservation 
files).  Under  Glynn’s  tenure,  sugar  production 
on  Rescue  seemed  to  stabilize,  and  while  the 
plantation  apparently  did  not  expand  during 


those  years,  it  did  maintain  its  acreage  and  mod¬ 
est  sugar  crop  through  the  end  of  the  century 
(Figure  23)  (Goodwin  et  al.  1985a:  139-141  )* 

As  sugar  production  proved  less  profitable 
for  financially  distressed  planters  after  the  Civil 
War,  a  number  of  growers  turned  to  rice  cultiva¬ 
tion  as  a  supplement  to  or,  in  many  cases,  a  re¬ 
placement  for  sugar  cane  agriculture.  Because 
the  necessary  labor  and  stock  could  be  utilized 
between  the  cane  planting  and  grinding  seasons, 
rice  required  little  additional  capital  for  success¬ 
ful  cultivation.  Additionally,  rice  could  be 
planted  on  depleted  cane  fields  or  on  low-lying 
acreage  ill-suited  to  other  crops  (Ginn  1940:554- 
557,  575-576;  Goodwin  et  al.  1990:23,  49-50; 
Jones  et  al.  1938:21-22). 

In  1860  and  1870,  the  Federal  agricultural 
statistics  listed  no  rice  crop  for  Iberville  Parish; 
however,  in  1890,  the  parish  reported  a  rice 
yield  of  4,615,963  lbs.  (Kennedy  1864a:67; 
Walker  1872:743;  U.S.  Census  1896:435).  In  the 
project  vicinity,  there  were  a  few  sugar  planta¬ 
tions  that  had  made  the  partial  modification  to 
rice  cultivation  by  the  mid-1880s.  Included 
among  these  properties  were  the  Celeste  Planta¬ 
tion  (fronting  the  Alhambra  to  Hohen-Solms 
project  item),  the  Revenue  Plantation,  and  the  F. 
Brun  [Bruns]  property  (the  latter  two  were  lo¬ 
cated  along  the  Carville  to  Marchand  project 
item).  Most  of  the  rice  in  this  region  apparently 
was  cultivated  on  the  east  bank  Point  Clair 
plantations  (between  present-day  St.  Gabriel  and 
Carville),  just  a  few  kilometers  upriver  from  the 
Carville  to  Marchand  project  item  (Figure  23) 
(Sternberg  1996:174). 

Twentieth  Century 

After  the  turn  of  the  century,  agriculture 
continued  to  dominate  the  economy  of  Iberville 
Parish.  Sugar  production  remained  the  chief 
force  behind  the  area  economy,  with  continued 
consolidated  management  by  such  corporations 
as  the  Old  Hickory  Planting  and  Manufacturing 
Company  and  the  Guyton  Sugar  Company, 
which  operated  Old  Hickory  Plantation  (along 
the  Alhambra  to  Hohen-Solms  project  reach) 
(Louisiana  Planter  and  Sugar  Manufacturer 
1924:92, 1929:49).  By  1921,  the  riverfront  fields 
of  west  bank  Belle  Grove  Plantation  were  under 
rice  cultivation.  Most  of  the  Belle  Grove  rice 
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Figure  23.  [1907]  Reduced  excerpts  from  the  Mississippi  River  Commission’s  Map  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  River  from  the  Mouth  of  the 

Ohio  River  to  the  Head  of  the  Passes ,  Sheet  No.  25.  Excerpts  depict  plantations  in  the  project  vicinity,  Iberville  Parish.: 
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acreage  actually  encompassed  the  old  Celeste 
Plantation,  which  had  been  planted  in  rice  dur¬ 
ing  the  postbellum  years.  As  in  the  previous 
centuiy,  much  of  the  rice  along  the  Iberville  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  Mississippi  River  apparently  was  cul¬ 
tivated  on  the  west  bank  Point  Clair  Plantations 
(Mississippi  River  Commission  [MRC] 
1921:67-68). 

Land  tenure  in  the  project  vicinity  reflected 
the  early  twentieth  century  land  use  patterns 
common  along  the  Mississippi  River  through 
southern  Louisiana  -  agricultural  dominance, 
particularly  sugar  cane  cultivation,  with  most 
production  in  the  hands  of  a  few  corporations. 
By  1921,  several  of  the  area  plantations  had 
converted  former  cane  fields  to  grain  fields; 
however,  sugar  cane  unquestionably  remained 
the  predominant  crop  (Figure  23).  In  1945,  Iber¬ 
ville  Parish  recorded  26,000  ac  (10,522  ha) 
planted  in  sugar  cane,  with  only  2,000  ac  (809 
ha)  under  rice  cultivation.  Sugar  cane  fields  at 
that  time  represented  50  percent  of  the  cultivated 
acreage  in  the  parish;  of  the  balance,  30  percent 
was  planted  in  com  and  20  percent  in  pasture, 
rice,  hay,  potatoes,  and  truck  crops.  Currently, 
sugar  cane,  soybeans,  grain  sorghum,  pecans, 
and  livestock  are  the  chief  agricultural  products 
of  Iberville  Parish  (Calhoun  1995:218;  Draug- 
hon  et  al.  1995:5;  Grace  1946:225). 

Although  agriculture  has  remained  a  major 
local  force  through  the  twentieth  century,  the 
economic  and  physical  landscape  of  the  project 
area  began  to  change  with  the  discovery  of  pe¬ 
troleum  in  the  area.  In  June  of  1901,  the  White 
Castle  Oil  &  Gas  Company  was  established  and 
the  company  drilled  a  well;  however,  the  located 
oil  pockets  were  not  commercially  viable.  Pe¬ 
troleum  exploration  did  not  begin  in  earnest  in 
Iberville  Parish  until  1926,  when  salt  domes 
were  discovered  southwest  of  White  Castle  and 
at  Bayou  Bouillon,  or  Bayou  Larompe.  Today, 
the  Point  Pleasant  Gas  Field  and  the  Laurel 
Ridge  Oil  and  Gas  Fields  extend  into  or  very 
near  the  Reveille  to  Point  Pleasant  and  the 
Alhambra  to  Hohen-Solms  project  items,  re¬ 
spectively.  Across  the  river,  the  primary  pool  of 
the  St.  Gabriel  petroleum  field  lies  just  a  few 
kilometers  north  of  the  Carville  to  Marchand 
project  item  (Grace  1946:189-190;  Louisiana 
Department  of  Transportation  and  Development 
1994;  Riffel  1985:58). 


In  recent  years,  the  Mississippi  riverfront  in 
Iberville  Parish  has  been  transformed  by  the 
evolution  of  the  petrochemical  industries.  By  the 
early  1990s,  the  upper  end  of  the  Reveille  to 
Point  Pleasant  study  reach  extended  through  the 
Georgia  Gulf  Corporation  and  Ashland  Chemi¬ 
cal,  Inc.,  facilities,  whereas  the  lower  portion 
ended  very  near  the  Union  Carbide  site.  On  the 
east  bank  of  the  river,  the  Iberville  Parish  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Carville  to  Marchand  project  item  fell 
within  the  Fina/CosMar  plant;  Arcadian  Fertil¬ 
izer,  L.P.;  and  Allied  Signal,  Inc.,  Geismar 
Complex.  Although  there  are  no  large  petro¬ 
chemical  facilities  within  the  Alhambra  to  Ho- 
hen-Solms  project  item,  there  are  numerous  pe¬ 
troleum  pipelines  and  wells  located  through  its 
length  (Draughon  et  al.  1995;  DTC  Incorporated 
1992a). 

Summary  of  Iberville  Parish  History 

The  three  Iberville  Parish  project  items 
follow  riverfront  routes  along  sugar  cane  fields 
and  petrochemical  properties.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  petroleum  exploitation  and  the  petro¬ 
chemical  industry,  little  has  changed  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  region.  Historically  a  sugar  cane  re¬ 
gion,  eastern  Iberville  Parish  has  remained 
largely  dependent  upon  agriculture  from  earliest 
settlement  to  the  present.  Because  this  part  of 
southern  Louisiana  traditionally  was  sugar  cane 
country  and  encompassed  numerous  thriving 
plantations,  there  is  certainly  a  probability  that 
some  evidence  of  past  plantation  life,  although 
impacted  by  cultivation  or  modem  petrochemi¬ 
cal  activity,  may  have  survived  the  years. 

Orleans  and  Jefferson  Parishes,  Louisiana 

Introduction 

Because  some  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  New  Orleans  District  project  items 
were  situated  near  to  each  other  in  adjacent  Or¬ 
leans  and  Jefferson  Parishes,  the  history  of  these 
two  parishes  was  treated  in  a  single  section.  Proj¬ 
ect  items  located  in  these  parishes  include  the 
Carrollton  Levee  Enlargement  (M-104  -  100.2L), 
the  Jefferson  Heights  Levee  (M-104.3-L),  and  the 
New  Orleans  District  Floodwall  (M-102.9-L). 
The  early  exploration  and  settlement  of  this  area 
was  chronicled  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter. 
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Economic  Development.  1728  -  1836 

Agriculture  and  exportation  provided  the 
economic  foundation  of  the  greater  Orleans  and 
Jefferson  Parishes  area  during  this  period.  The 
fertile  alluvial  soil  along  the  banks  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  supported  successful  plantations  based  on 
crops  that  were  well-suited  to  the  tropical  climate. 
Indigo  was  the  primary  crop  grown,  while  rice, 
tobacco,  wheat,  beans,  cotton,  and  com  also  were 
cultivated  (Swanson  1975:67).  Initial  settlers  also 
exploited  the  local  timber  supply  and  lumber 
eventually  became  a  major  export  commodity 
(Clark  1970:57). 

During  the  later  eighteenth  century,  agricul¬ 
tural  patterns  changed  to  meet  the  changing  de¬ 
mands  of  the  colony.  As  the  profitability  of  in¬ 
digo  declined,  sugar  became  the  principal  crop 
grown  in  Orleans  and  Jefferson  Parishes.  Cotton 
also  later  emerged  as  a  major  agricultural  prod¬ 
uct.  Improvements  in  processing  technology  fur¬ 
ther  spurred  this  shift  to  sugar  cane  and  cotton 
farming.  During  this  period,  an  economical  proc¬ 
ess  of  producing  sugar  from  immature  cane  was 
developed,  and  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin 
allowed  for  the  production  of  cotton  on  a  larger 
scale  (Goodwin  et  al.  1985b).  By  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  sugar  emerged  as  the  dominant 
agricultural  product.  The  labor,  water  access,  and 
capital  required  for  sugar  cane  cultivation  and 
refining,  however,  dictated  that  only  owners  of 
larger  plantations  could  profitably  produce  sugar 
(Goodwin  et  al.  1985b). 

Lumber  production  also  adjusted  to  meet 
new  governmental  and  commercial  demands.  In 
addition  to  the  needs  prompted  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  houses  and  business  establishments, 
the  Cuban  sugar  trade  initiated  a  significant  mar¬ 
ket  for  wooden  boxes  made  from  local  timber 
(Goodwin  et  al.  1985b).  By  the  early  nineteenth 
centuiy,  sawmills  were  constructed  to  process 
more  timber.  At  that  time,  the  growing  demand 
for  building  materials  also  prompted  the  con¬ 
struction  of  numerous  brickyards  (Goodwin  et  al. 
1985b).  This  period  in  general  was  one  of  steady 
increases  in  the  economy  of  the  region. 

The  Development  of  the  Carrollton  Area 

Origin  of  the  Name 

The  Carrollton  area  was  named  by  William 
H.  Williams  in  1876.  Williams  named  the  area 


after  General  William  Carroll,  who  commanded 
Kentucky  troops  at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  and 
who  camped  at  the  Macarty  Plantation  near 
Carrollton  in  1814  (Bezou  1973:71-72).  Carroll 
subsequently  became  Governor  of  Tennessee  and 
visited  New  Orleans  in  1 825,  where  he  received  a 
hero’s  welcome  (Chase  1979:100). 

At  least  one  historian  has  argued  that  the 
name  of  the  village  honored  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton,  the  only  Catholic  and  last  surviving 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (Peril- 
loux  1945:4-6).  Since  the  earliest  streets  in  the 
village  honored  the  American  statesmen,  the  ar¬ 
gument  may  have  some  merit.  Certainly  Carroll’s 
wealth  and  fiscal  conservatism  would  have  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  entrepreneurs  who  created  Carroll¬ 
ton. 

The  Railroad  to  Carrollton 

No  doubt  orchestrated  by  the  entrepreneurs 
who  developed  the  area,  a  group  of  railroad 
boosters  held  a  public  meeting  in  1832  to  urge 
planners  to  develop  a  railroad  between  the  City  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  fledgling  village.  The  Lou¬ 
isiana  legislature  chartered  the  New  Orleans  and 
Carrollton  Railroad  in  February  1833.  The  rail¬ 
road  started  laying  tracks  in  1834  and  it  began 
passenger  service  on  September  26,  1835  (Mahe 
1976:26-40).  By  1836,  steam  cars  commuted 
between  New  Orleans  and  Carrollton  every  two 
hours,  seven  days  a  week  (Swanson  1975:105). 

In  a  single  generation  the  railroad  “trans¬ 
formed  a  rural  countryside  into  the  premier  resi¬ 
dential  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans”  (Chase 
1979:121).  The  railroad  improved  communica¬ 
tion  and  stimulated  business  interaction  between 
Carrollton  and  New  Orleans,  contributing  to  the 
village’s  rapid  development  (Ledet  1938:235). 
Carrollton  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  in 
1845  and  became  a  city  in  1859.  Carrollton  was 
annexed  to  the  City  of  New  Orleans  on  March  23, 
1874  (Swanson  1975:106). 

Carrollton  Hotel  and  Gardens 

In  tandem  with  the  railroad  was  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Carrollton  Hotel  and  Gardens  in 
1835  (Ledet  1938:238).  The  project  was  success¬ 
ful  in  luring  large  numbers  of  city  dwellers  to  the 
village  on  excursions  (Swanson  1975:105).  Fire 
destroyed  the  hotel  in  1842,  but  the  structure  was 
rebuilt  almost  immediately  due  to  its  profitability 
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(Ledet  1938:23 9).  According  to  one  historian, 
“the  Carrollton  Hotel,  the  first  resort  hostelry 
opened  in  Jefferson,  attracted  a  large  clientele 
transported  by  the  trains  while  horse  fanciers  rode 
to  the  Eclipse  Course  after  1838”  (Bezou 
1973:73). 

The  Carrollton  Hotel,  which  became  known 
as  Carrollton  Gardens,  had  a  long  and  successful 
operation.  A  steamboat  landing  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  hotel  provided  a  disembarkation  point  for  ho¬ 
tel  visitors.  However,  guests  generally  returned  to 
the  city  by  rail  (Ledet  1938:239-240).  The  hotel 
and  gardens  survived  until  1891  when  the  new 
levee  constructed  in  that  year  required  its  demoli¬ 
tion  (Mahe  1976:217). 

Samuel  Short.  An  Early  Settler  in  Carrollton 

Samuel  Short  built  the  first  residence  in 
Carrollton  at  a  site  between  Canal  Street  (the  pre¬ 
sent  Carrollton  Avenue)  and  Short  Street.  Built 
close  to  the  river,  the  house  was  lost  to  a  cave-in  a 
few  years  after  its  construction.  Short  also  built 
the  first  lumber  and  shingle  mill  in  the  area  and 
he  cleared  and  developed  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
the  area.  Unfortunately,  Short  lost  everything  in 
the  Panic  of  1837  (Mahe  1976:71-74). 

The  Lumber  Industry  in  Carrollton 

Although  Samuel  Short  disappeared  after  the 
Panic  of  1837,  other  enterprising  men  entered 
into  the  lumber  trade  in  Carrollton.  Wood  became 
the  focus  of  industry  in  Carrollton  for  many 
years.  Frederick  A.  Raslar  established  a  woody- 
ard  and  sawmill  at  the  head  of  Monroe  Street  in 
the  upper  section  of  Carrollton.  Raslar  had  the 
advantage  of  selecting  the  first  of  the  free  timber 
floating  rounding  the  river  bend.  The  batture 
along  his  property  contained  a  large  pool  of  water 
having  two  outlets  to  the  river.  Logs  that  col¬ 
lected  in  this  basin  supplied  the  sawmills  behind 
the  levee.  Nevertheless,  the  pool  on  the  batture 
created  problems  for  the  neighborhood.  In  1853,  a 
new  levee  was  built,  and  Raslar  was  required  to 
move  his  business.  He  relocated  his  lumber  busi¬ 
ness  to  Jefferson  Street  (Ledet  1938;  Mahe 
1976:76-77). 

The  Jefferson  and  Lake  Pontchartrain  Railroad 
The  success  of  the  New  Orleans  and 
Carrollton  Railroad  inspired  work  on  a  second 
railroad  in  1851,  the  Jefferson  and  Lake 


Pontchartrain.  Completed  in  1853,  it  ran  from 
Carrollton  along  the  boundaiy  between  Orleans 
and  Jefferson  Parishes  to  Lake  Pontchartrain.  The 
president  of  the  new  railroad,  G.  Currie  Duncan, 
successfully  petitioned  the  Carrollton  Council  to 
set  aside  a  portion  of  the  levee  between  the  lower 
line  of  Canal  (Carrollton)  Avenue  and  the  upper 
line  of  Jefferson  (Joliet)  Street  for  steamboats 
only.  As  a  result,  the  Jefferson  and  Lake 
Pontchartrain  had  a  landing  on  the  river  for  trans¬ 
porting  passengers  to  the  Carrollton  Hotel,  as 
well  as  for  moving  cargo  to  and  from  the  lake. 
The  railroad  continued  in  operation  until  the  Civil 
War,  when  it  was  abandoned  in  1864  for  lack  of 
profitability  (Mahe  1976:114-116;  Swanson 
1975:98). 

Steamboat  Landings.  Ferries,  and  Waterborne 
Commerce 

A  popular  outing  for  New  Orleanians  was  to 
take  the  steamer  to  Carrollton,  spend  a  few  hours 
at  the  Carrollton  Gardens,  and  return  to  the  Cres¬ 
cent  City  by  rail.  Beginning  in  1845,  a  ferry  also 
operated  from  Carrollton  across  the  Mississippi; 
its  landing  was  situated  between  Madison  (Dante) 
and  Jefferson  (Joliet)  Streets.  Originally  just  a 
skiff,  the  ferry  became  steam-powered  in  1868.  In 
the  meantime,  flatboats  landed  at  the  lumber  mills 
operating  on  the  batture  or  behind  the  levee.  On 
the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  brigs,  schooners,  sloops, 
flatboats,  and  keelboats  also  could  be  found  tied 
up  along  the  Carrollton  waterfront.  In  1871,  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  city  of 
Carrollton  erected  a  wharf  at  the  head  of  Madison 
(Dante)  Street.  The  structure  was  76.2  km  (250  ft) 
long  and  cost  $8,246.19.  It  was  constructed  by  the 
firm  of  Drumm  and  Hardy  with  the  idea  of  at¬ 
tracting  additional  waterborne  commerce  to  the 
Carrollton  area. 

The  Civil  War 

Although  no  military  engagements  of  any 
consequence  took  place  in  the  area  during  the 
Civil  War,  the  vicinity  assumed  importance  in 
defending  the  upriver  approaches  to  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

Construction  of  Fort  Morgan 

To  defend  the  northern  approaches  to  the 
city,  Confederate  forces  constructed  a  fortified 
line  about  9.7  km  (6  mi)  above  New  Orleans  at 
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Carrollton,  Louisiana.  The  main  line  of  defenses 
ran  in  a  zig-zag  pattern  from  the  edge  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  to  a  nearby  swamp.  The  two  ends 
were  anchored  by  redoubts,  with  the  principal 
redoubt  located  near  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
works  stood  2.7  m  (9  ft)  high  and  were  8.2  m  (27 
ft)  thick  at  the  base.  A  2.1  -  2.7  m  (7  -  9  ft)  deep 
ditch  fronted  the  earthworks  (Casey  1983:145- 
147,  Green  1982:290;  Harpers  Weekly  May  24, 
1862;  RG  77,  Drawer  133,  Sheet  77).  Newspa¬ 
pers  called  the  line  of  fortifications  the  Victor 
Smith  line  in  honor  of  the  son  of  Major  M.  L. 
Smith,  C.S.A.,  who  supervised  the  operations.  On 
March  21, 1862,  Major  General  M.  Lovell  named 
the  fortifications  Fort  John  Morgan  in  honor  of 
the  Confederate  bushwacker  in  Kentucky. 

The  Confederates  mounted  an  impressive 
array  of  artillery  in  the  fort.  The  heavy  guns  con¬ 
sisted  of  nine  42-pound  cannon,  two  32-pound 
cannon,  nine  24-pound  cannon,  and  four  18- 
pound  cannon;  however,  the  fortifications  proved 
unimportant  to  the  defense  of  New  Orleans. 
When  a  Federal  expedition  led  by  Union  Flag 
Officer  David  Farragut  attacked  and  captured 
New  Orleans  from  downriver  in  April  1862,  Un¬ 
ion  troops  took  over  Fort  Morgan.  The  Rebels 
had  no  time  to  remove  their  guns;  according  to 
one  account  they  threw  15  of  them  in  the  river. 

Union  Occupation  of  Fort  Parapet 

Following  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  the 
Federals  occupied  Fort  Morgan,  renaming  it  Fort 
Parapet.  Abandoned  Confederate  guns  were  re¬ 
paired  and  placed  on  the  ramparts.  The  portion  of 
land  behind  the  parapets  was  used  for  encamp¬ 
ments  of  Union  soldiers  (Casey  1983:145-145). 
While  this  area  has  been  developed  in  modem 
times,  the  powder  magazine  of  the  main  redoubt 
still  survives  at  the  end  of  Arlington  Street. 
Through  the  efforts  of  historic  preservationists  in 
Jefferson  Parish,  the  structure  was  placed  on  the 
National  Register  in  May  1977(Casey  1983:145- 
147). 

The  first  Union  commander  of  the  fort  was 
General  John  Phelps,  but  he  resigned  following  a 
quarrel  with  General  Butler  over  the  organization 
of  black  soldiers  (Cornish  1956:62).  For  the  aver¬ 
age  soldier,  duty  at  Camp  Parapet  was  one  of 
constant  drudgery.  In  addition  to  camp  mainte¬ 
nance,  soldiers  were  forced  to  practice  battle 
drills  over  and  over  until  as  one  soldier  put  it,  the 


company  “.  .  .  could  move  as  if  by  instinct  like 
one  vast  machine”  (McGregor  1900:223). 

Besides  the  exigencies  of  daily  life,  prob¬ 
lems  of  disease  and  death  soon  developed.  Camp 
Parapet  was  located  on  low  ground,  near  the 
swamp.  The  combination  of  living  in  tents  on  the 
muddy  grounds  and  the  exposure  to  southern  dis¬ 
eases  caused  heavy  casualties  among  the  Union 
soldiers.  One  officer  from  the  15th  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  wrote  home  that  “A  malarial  fever  carried 
many  boys  to  their  graves,  and  one  could  almost 
anytime  hear  the  band  playing  a  funeral  dirge  as 
the  body  was  borne  to  its  last  resting  place” 
(McGregor  1900:224). 

The  Effects  of  the  Civil  War 

In  general,  the  Civil  War  devastated  the 
South’s  economy.  Before  the  war,  Louisiana 
ranked  as  the  second  wealthiest  state  in  the  na¬ 
tion;  the  state  emerged  from  the  War  as  the  poor¬ 
est  of  the  southern  states.  The  Orleans/Jefferson 
Parish  area  was  fortunate  in  that  it  escaped  any 
major  fighting  on  its  soil,  but  the  area  was  devas¬ 
tated  financially. 

Many  residents  of  the  area  supported  the 
Confederacy  with  their  money  and  their  lives. 
Private  citizens  and  the  local  government  con¬ 
tributed  significant  amounts  of  money  for  the 
construction  of  a  variety  of  war-related  structures, 
including  fortifications,  barracks,  redoubts,  and 
magazines.  All  of  this  was  lost  when  the  City  of 
New  Orleans  was  taken  by  Federal  forces  in  April 
1862. 

The  unexpectedly  rapid,  but  bloodless,  ca¬ 
pitulation  of  New  Orleans  allowed  the  area  to 
pass  peacefully  under  Union  control.  Once  in 
Union  hands,  the  region  was  fortified  quickly  by 
Union  troops.  The  westbank  of  the  Or¬ 
leans/Jefferson  Parish  area  was  strategically  im¬ 
portant  to  the  defense  of  New  Orleans.  Union 
soldiers  garrisoned  the  area  for  the  remainder  of 
the  war  to  discourage  Confederate  sympathizers 
living  on  the  westbank  of  Jefferson  Parish 
(Goodwin  et  al.  1985c).  By  the  end  of  May  1862, 
Union  soldiers  under  Major  General  Butler  occu¬ 
pied  all  of  the  previous  Confederate  camps  in  the 
area. 

Agriculture  remained  the  dominant  industry 
in  the  area  following  federal  occupation,  but 
planters  had  difficulty  maintaining  a  sufficient 
labor  force.  Despite  an  order  by  General  Butler 
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prohibiting  interference  with  slave  ownership, 
some  Union  soldiers  seized  slaves  and  the  Union 
camps  became  havens  for  runaway  slaves  known 
as  “contrabands”  who  joined  the  Union  Army. 
When  Bulter  was  replaced  by  Nathaniel  Banks  at 
the  end  of  1 862,  he  transferred  command  of  sev¬ 
eral  regiments  of  former  slaves  (Goodwin  et  al. 
1985c).  Despite  the  war  ending,  the  area  re¬ 
mained  under  Union  control  until  July  1868  when 
Louisiana  was  officially  readmitted  to  the  Union. 
The  state  remained  part  of  Major  General  Philip 
Sheridan’s  Fifth  Military  District  until  Recon¬ 
struction  ended  in  1877. 

The  East  Bank  of  the  River  above  the  Carrollton 
Area 

Residential,  industrial,  and  commercial  de¬ 
velopment  did  not  occur  along  the  east  bank  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Jefferson  Heights  and  Carroll¬ 
ton  Levee  Enlargement  project  items  until  well 
into  the  twentieth  centuiy.  Prior  to  that  time,  the 
area  remained  largely  agricultural  (Thoede 
1976:116). 

Sugar  Planting  Along  the  East  Bank 

The  Sauve  Crevasse  of  1849  severely  af¬ 
fected  many  families  along  the  east  bank  of  Or¬ 
leans  and  Jefferson  Parishes,  including  the  Ar- 
noult  family  who  had  occupied  the  project  area 
since  1825.  The  1850  agricultural  census  docu¬ 
mented  that  the  Amoult  Brothers  owned  900  ac 
(364  ha),  400  of  which  were  improved.  The  value 
of  their  property  was  listed  as  $30,000.00.  They 
produced  12,000  bushels  of  com,  140  tons  of  hay, 
300  1000-pound  hogsheads  of  cane  sugar,  and 
12,000  gallons  of  molasses.  Due  to  economic 
decline,  they  had  abandoned  sugar  production 
altogether  by  1858. 

In  1870,  the  Amouldts’  estates  were  greatly 
reduced.  T.  Amoult  owned  15  improved  ac  (6.1 
improved  ha)  and  no  unimproved  land.  His  farm 
was  valued  at  $10,000.00,  and  he  paid  $1,200.00 
in  wages  for  the  year  1869  -  1870.  He  produced 
8,000  bushels  of  com,  14  bushels  of  Irish  pota¬ 
toes,  and  100  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes;  all  prod¬ 
ucts  from  the  farm  had  a  total  value  of  $2,000.00. 

J.  Amouldt  owned  45  improved  ac  (18.2  im¬ 
proved  ha)  and  200  unimproved  ac  (80.9  unim¬ 
proved  ha).  His  property  was  valued  at 
$11,500.00.  Amouldt  paid  $300.00  in  wages  for 
the  year  1869  -  1870.  J.  Amoult  produced  600 


bushels  of  com,  350  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes,  and 
200  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes;  all  farm  produce 
had  a  total  value  of  $2,000.00. 

In  1858,  only  members  of  the  De  La  Barre 
or  LaBarre  family  continued  to  produce  sugar  in 
the  area.  The  Statement  of  the  Sugar  Crop  for 
1 859  indicates  that  P.  L.  La  Barre  and  F.  La  Barre 
together  harvested  170  hogsheads.  In  1860,  P.  L. 
La  Barre  held  56  slaves  and  his  real  property  was 
valued  at  $35,000.00,  his  personal  property  at 
$65,000.00.  In  1860,  he  produced  65  1,000- 
pound  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  11,000  gallons  of 
molasses  (Menn  1963:255-256). 

After  the  Civil  War,  the  La  Barres  still  tried 
to  produce  sugar  at  the  Whitehall  Plantation.  The 
1 870  agricultural  census  lists  F.  P.  La  Barre  and 
Company  of  Jefferson  Parish  as  owning  1,200  ac 
(486  ha),  400  of  which  were  improved.  The 
plantation  was  valued  at  $30,000.00.  The  com¬ 
pany  produced  3,000  bushels  of  com,  1,200 
bushels  of  Irish  potatoes,  900  bushels  of  sweet 
potatoes,  60  tons  of  hay,  60  hogsheads  (at  1,000 
pounds  each)  of  cane  sugar,  and  2,400  gallons  of 
molasses.  By  the  1 880s,  the  La  Barres  had  given 
up  the  effort  to  grow  sugar  production 
(Bouchereau  1875:34,  1876:77,  1881:10, 

1889:51).  They  were  the  last  major  sugar  produc¬ 
ers  in  the  project  area. 

The  Postbellum  and  Industrialization  Period. 
1865-1945 

During  the  postbellum  nineteenth  century 
and  the  early  twentieth  centuiy,  the  extractive 
industries  in  Orleans  and  Jefferson  Parishes  be¬ 
came  increasingly  mechanized.  The  traditional 
family-based  industries  were  replaced  by  corpo¬ 
rate  ownership.  The  lumber  industry  expanded  at 
a  phenomenal  rate,  until  the  vast  stands  of 
Barataria  cypress  and  other  woods  were  depleted 
in  the  late  1920s.  Brickmaking  decreased  in  im¬ 
portance  along  the  westbank,  however,  partly 
because  of  competition  from  alternative  building 
materials  and  better  made  St.  Louis  bricks.  The 
expanding  commercial  activity  of  the  City  of 
New  Orleans  found  the  westbank  a  prime  loca¬ 
tion  for  new  port  facilities  and  manufacturing 
plants  (Jefferson  Parish  Yearly  Review  1939; 
Swanson  1975;  Reeves  1980). 

Transportation  systems  were  enlarged  and 
improved,  with  the  railroad  industry  in  particular 
increasing  its  holdings  along  the  riverfront.  The 
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Harvey  Cana!  was  widened,  and  its  shipping  ca¬ 
pabilities  attracted  various  industries.  Manufac¬ 
turing  along  the  study  area  riverfront  increased 
rapidly  between  1890  and  1945.  Most  of  the  new 
plants  made  products  from  familiar  resources 
such  as  cotton,  sugar,  lumber,  and  seafood 
(Swanson  1975;  Jefferson  Parish  Yearly  Review 
1939). 

The  Lumber  Industry 

Joseph  Rathbome’s  Louisiana  Cypress 
Company,  established  in  1889,  was  the  largest 
post  Civil  War  industry  in  the  area.  This  exten¬ 
sive  cypress  logging  and  lumber  business  re¬ 
mained  prominent  until  it  closed  in  1929.  Ranked 
as  the  world’s  largest  cypress  mill  in  1897,  the 
company  owned  50,000  ac  (20,235  ha)  of 
Barataria  swamp  forest.  The  Barataria  forest 
stands  were  felled  in  the  fall  and  winter  by  labor¬ 
ers  called  “swampers.”  Pushboats  were  used  to 
transport  felled  timber  from  the  logging  canals  to 
riverfront  processing  centers. 

Another  large  lumber  company  in  the  area 
was  the  Harvey  Factory.  The  factory  was  built  in 
1889.  It  was  described  as  “.  .  .  located  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  road,”  and  it  consisted  of  saw¬ 
mills,  shingle  mills,  planing  mills,  and  dry  kilns 
(Evans  1901:20). 

Two  smaller  Louisiana  Cypress  Company 
satellite  plants,  built  in  the  1890s,  were  located 
downriver  toward  Gretna  (Swanson  1975:117). 
These  sawmill  yards  were  the  sites  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  Gardere  and  LaBarre  sawmills.  They  ceased 
operation  in  the  1920s. 

Brickyards 

The  extensive  loam  deposits  along  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  in  the  area  facilitated  brick  manu¬ 
facture.  Brickmaking  continued  in  the  area  until 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  origi¬ 
nal  brickyard  in  that  area,  the  Destrehan  Brick¬ 
yard,  was  established  in  the  1830s.  The  descen¬ 
dants  of  Destrehan,  the  Harveys,  later  constructed 
another  brickyard  immediately  downriver  from 
the  Harvey  Canal  while  the  canal  was  being  con¬ 
structed  in  1848  (Figure  24).  The  Harvey  family 
continued  to  operate  this  family  brickyard  until 
1896  (Swanson  1975:122). 

The  expansion  of  the  Louisiana  Cypress 
Company  holdings  along  the  downriver  side  of 
the  Harvey  Canal  during  the  early  twentieth  cen¬ 


tury  may  have  ended  the  operation  of  the  Harvey 
family  brickyard.  During  this  same  period,  the 
LaBarre  brothers  began  operating  their  brickyard 
near  Gretna.  This  brickyard  operated  until  1893. 
The  revenues  of  the  brickyard  declined  after  1860 
(Reeves  1980:1 1),  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  the 
Louisiana  Cypress  Company,  which  purchased 
the  brickyard  property  in  1 890,  continued  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  brickyard. 

Railroads 

The  first  railroad  in  the  area,  the  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Opelousas,  and  Great  Western  Railroad, 
was  established  in  the  1850s  and  it  linked  Algiers 
and  New  Orleans  with  Texas.  In  1869,  this  line 
went  bankrupt  and  it  was  sold  to  steamship  mag¬ 
nate  Charles  Morgan.  The  railroad  line  was  re¬ 
named  Morgan’s  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad, 
and  rail  transportation  was  coordinated  with  ship¬ 
ping  on  his  existing  New  Orleans  and  Texas 
steamship  line.  In  March  of  1885,  Morgan’s  rail¬ 
road  was  leased  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Com¬ 
pany,  which  later  merged  into  the  larger  Southern 
Pacific  system  (Oge  1930:4). 

The  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Texas  Rail¬ 
road  was  established  in  1870.  It  extended  from 
New  Orleans  to  Houston,  with  Westwego  as  the 
initial  point  of  operations.  At  Harvey,  the  Texas 
and.  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  lines,  which  re¬ 
placed  the  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Texas  Rail¬ 
road  and  Morgan’s  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad 
respectively,  intersected  with  the  Harvey  Canal.  It 
was  operated  as  a  link  in  the  New  Orleans  and 
Texas  Railroad  and  Steamship  line. 

In  addition,  Jay  Gould  owned  a  small  local 
railroad  line  in  the  study  area  in  the  1880s  called 
the  New  Orleans  Pacific  Railroad.  Gould  built  a 
terminal  for  his  line  in  McDonoghville;  the  ter¬ 
minal  eventually  was  absorbed  by  his  larger 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad.  During  the  1880s, 
Gould  became  president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad.  He  merged  this  line  with  the  Texas  Pa¬ 
cific  creating  the  Texas  Pacific-Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad,  which  had  a  terminal  in  upper  Gretna 
(Figure  25). 

Wharves  and  Warehouses 

The  industrial  buildup  of  the  riverfront  area 
included  construction  of  large  storage  facilities. 
As  manufacturing  increased,  so  did  the  number  of 
structures  used  to  store  valuable  products  and 
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equipment.  The  railroad  companies  owned  most 
of  the  wharves  and  warehouses  in  the  area.  Prior 
to  the  completion  of  the  Huey  P.  Long  Bridge  in 
1935,  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Texas  Pacific- 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  transported  railroad 
cars  across  the  Mississippi  River  on  railroad 
barges  to  rail  yards  in  New  Orleans.  Figure  26 
shows  the  Gretna  railroad  depot  and  wharves, 
where  sidewheel  steamers  barges  transported  rail 
cars.  There  were  two  rail  car  barges,  the  L.  S. 
Thome  and  the  Gouldsboro.  The  L.S.  Thorne, 
operated  between  1898  and  1942  and  it  ferried  up 
to  18  freight  or  9  passenger  railroad  cars  at  a 
time.  The  smaller  Gouldsboro  could  carry  10 
freight  cars  or  5  passenger  cars  at  a  time  (Curry 
1986:49). 

The  Texas  Pacific-Missouri  Pacific 
Goldsboro  Terminal  Yard  covered  approximately 
20  blocks  of  riverfront  property  in  Gretna.  W.  C. 
Coyle  and  Company,  Inc.,  transported  coal  using 
a  barge  fleet  that  docked  at  the  end  of  Slidell 
Street  in  Gretna.  Other  large,  privately  owned 
wharves  and  riverfront  warehouses  in  the  area 
during  the  early  twentieth  century  included  the 
American  Distilling  Company  warehouse,  the 
Fairy  Soap  wharf,  the  Southern  Cotton  Seed  Oil 
Company  facility,  the  Jefferson  Ice  Company,  the 
Gulf  Refining  Company,  and  the  Seaboard  Re¬ 
fining  Company. 

Railroad  Wharves 

Railroad  wharves  first  appeared  along  the 
riverfront  near  the  city  of  New  Orleans  during  the 
early  part  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  basic  de¬ 
sign  of  the  Mississippi  River  railroad  wharves  has 
remained  similar  over  the  decades,  with  new 
building  materials  and  loading  technology  im¬ 
provements  being  the  major  differences  between 
the  older  railroad  wharves  and  the  newer  ones. 
Most  of  the  railroad  wharves  in  the  New  Orleans 
area  are  marginal  wharves,  with  a  warehouse 
placed  on  the  landward  side  and  railroad  tracks 
placed  on  the  riverward  side  of  the  wharf  (Figure 
27). 

One  of  the  earliest  Mississippi  River  railroad 
wharves  of  this  type  in  the  New  Orleans  area  was 
constructed  by  the  United  Railway  and  Trading 
Company  on  the  Orange  Grove  Plantation  prop¬ 
erty  at  English  Turn.  Built  before  1915,  the  107  m 
(350  ft)  marginal  wooden  railroad  wharf  served 
the  sugar  factory  and  bagasse  paper  mill  exclu¬ 


sively.  The  New  Orleans  and  Gulf  Railroad,  and 
later  the  Louisiana  Southern  Railroad,  ran  one 
track  onto  the  riverward  side  of  the  wharf.  The 
structure  was  abandoned  in  the  1920s,  and  it 
burned  in  the  1930s  {States  Item  January  24, 
1932). 

During  the  1910-1920  decade,  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  constructed  a  similarly  designed 
railroad  wharf  along  the  Mississippi  River.  This 
wharf  was  tom  down  during  the  1940s  and  it  was 
replaced  by  a  smaller  railroad  wharf.  The  original 
wooden  designed  cargo  wharf  measured  265  m 
(870  ft)  in  length,  61  m  (200  ft)  in  width  and 
maintained  a  single-story  transit  shed  that  meas¬ 
ured  3,622  m2  (38,992  fit2).  The  total  wharf  space 
measured  9,364  m2  (100,800  ft2).  The  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  wharf  supported  an  average 
holding  capacity  of  350  pounds  of  cargo  per 
square  ft  (McChesney  1920:13).  Wooden  pilings 
supported  the  large  wooden  deck,  with  three 
separate  railroad  tracks  accessing  onto  the  wharf. 

Another  railroad  wharf,  the  Seatrain  Termi¬ 
nal,  was  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  near  Belle  Chasse.  It  was  constructed 
in  1927-1928  as  part  of  an  early  containerized 
cargo  system.  Filled  railroad  cars  were  loaded 
onto  specially  designed  vessels,  and  the  railroad 
cars  were  transported  to  a  similar  railroad  wharf 
facility  in  Havana,  Cuba.  The  cars  were  reloaded 
in  Havana  with  agricultural  goods  such  as  pine¬ 
apples  and  sugar,  and  they  were  returned  to  the 
Seatrain  Terminal.  Because  of  labor  and  political 
problems,  use  of  the  terminal  ended  during  the 
1950s,  prior  to  Fidel  Castro’s  takeover  of  Cuba 
(Garson  et  al.  1982). 

Manufacturing 

The  rise  of  manufacturing  along  the  river¬ 
front  coincided  with  the  expansion  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  industry.  The  increased  availability  of 
shipping  and  railroad  lines  encouraged  entrepre¬ 
neurs  to  invest  in  manufacturing  plants.  Most  of 
the  first  large-scale  manufacturing  facilities  in  the 
area  produced  the  traditional  extractive  products. 
Cotton,  sugar,  lumber,  and  seafood  products  were 
the  basis  for  related  manufacturing  industries 
during  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
century.  The  largest  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
area  during  the  early  twentieth  century  produced 
cotton  seed  oil  and  cake  and  other  cotton  seed 
products.  Shipments  of  cotton  seed  oil  and  cake 
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from  New  Orleans  totaled  68,885  tons  in  1896 
and  211,635  tons  by  1902  (Englehardt 
1903:131,132).  Seven  large  cotton  seed  compa¬ 
nies  established  manufacturing  plants  in  the  area. 
The  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company,  established  in 
Gretna  in  1887,  was  one  of  the  first  processing 
plants  in  the  Jefferson  Parish  area.  The  company 
was  founded  by  Dr.  Wesson,  who  discovered  the 
exclusive  process  for  producing  cooking  oil  under 
steam  vacuum.  The  Seaboard  Refining  Company, 
Ltd.,  established  in  Gretna  in  1902,  also  proc¬ 
essed  cotton  seed  oil  for  southern  markets,  as  did 
the  Gulf  and  Valley  Cotton  Oil  Company,  the 
Standard  Cotton  Seed  Oil  Company,  the 
Sherwood  Refining  Company,  and  the  Union  Oil 
Company.  Swift  and  Company,  established  up¬ 
river  from  the  Harvey  Canal,  also  manufactured 
cotton  seed  oil  products  (Jefferson  Parish  Yearly 
Review  1939). 

Sugar  companies  established  processing  fa¬ 
cilities  and  large  storage  warehouses  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity.  Pennick  and  Ford,  Limited,  Inc.,  was  founded 
in  Gretna  in  1910.  After  moving  to  a  larger  facil¬ 
ity  in  Marrero,  this  company  was  the  world’s 
largest  canner  of  cane  syrup  in  the  1920s.  The 
American  Distilling  Company  produced  rum  and 
commercial  alcohol  from  molasses  and  grain.  The 
American  Molasses  Company  established  a  bar¬ 
reling  plant  in  Gretna  in  1929.  This  plant  shipped 
raw  molasses  via  water  transport  to  markets  in 
Boston  and  New  York  (Jefferson  Parish  Yearly 
Review  1939).  The  Union  Stave  Company  was 
located  on  the  river  between  Harvey  and  Gretna; 
it  produced  sugar  and  rice  barrels  and  shipped 
staves  to  both  plantations  and  refineries.  In  1901, 
this  company  employed  120  people  (Evans 
1901:19). 

Petrochemical  Companies 

As  mechanization  and  industrial  technology 
evolved  during  the  early  twentieth  century,  the 
demand  for  petroleum  and  related  chemical  prod¬ 
ucts  increased.  Most  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
study  area  maintained  their  own  machine  shops 
and  chemical  laboratories.  The  cotton  seed  oil 
companies,  for  example,  made  their  own  chemi¬ 
cal  reagents,  i.e.,  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  ac¬ 
ids,  to  make  fertilizers  and  soap  products.  Chemi¬ 
cal  reagents  also  were  made  locally  (on  a  small 
scale)  for  the  distillation  of  petroleum  hydrocar¬ 
bons,  which  was  conducted  by  oil  companies  in 


the  area.  After  crude  oil  was  discovered  in  Lafitte 
in  1935,  capital  investment  in  the  oil  industiy 
along  the  westbank  increased  dramatically.  One 
of  the  first  petroleum  companies  in  the  area  was 
the  Delta  Oil  Company,  located  upriver  from  the 
Harvey  Canal.  After  1935,  Shell  Oil,  Texaco, 
WITCO,  and  Standard  Oil  of  California  pur¬ 
chased  real  estate  in  the  area  (Jefferson  Parish 
Yearly  Review  1939). 

Summary  of  Orleans  and  Jefferson  Parishes 
History 

The  people  who  first  settled  the  area  made 
their  living  by  exploiting  the  available  natural 
resources.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  the  Mississippi  River  offered  rich  agri¬ 
cultural  soil,  abundant  cypress  timber,  plentiful 
game  and  fish,  large  deposits  of  alluvial  clays  for 
brickmaking,  and  natural  bayous  for  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  available  natural  resources  stimulated 
the  development  of  industries  that  exploited  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  expanding  city  of  New  Orleans.  The 
economy  of  the  Carrollton  area  changed  as  the 
village  evolved  from  a  region  of  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment  into  a  vacation  spot  and  bedroom 
community  for  New  Orleans  (Ledet  1938:23). 

The  local  economy  developed  along  agro¬ 
nomic  patterns  characteristic  of  lower  Louisiana 
during  the  historic  periods.  The  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  sugar  cane  industry,  however,  did  not  domi¬ 
nate  the  economic  setting  of  the  region  as  it  did  in 
most  areas  of  south  Louisiana.  Rather,  initial  ex¬ 
tractive  industries  such  as  lumber,  brickmaking, 
diversified  farming,  and  water  transportation  be¬ 
came  the  post  monocrop  economic  base  that  con¬ 
tinued  well  into  the  twentieth  century. 
Antebellum  steam  technology  diversified  and 
expanded  the  earlier  industries.  As  these  indus¬ 
tries  grew,  the  need  for  skilled  labor  increased. 
Working  class  suburban  communities  were  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  area  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  Civil  War,  however,  stifled  economic 
development  in  the  New  Orleans  area  during  the 
mid  nineteenth  century.  Rather  than  export  goods 
produced  on  their  plantations,  many  landowners 
utilized  their  agricultural  products  for  subsistence 
purposes;  other  materials  were  commandeered  by 
Union  or  Confederate  troops.  This  decline  in 
marketable  goods  produced  a  debilitating  effect 
on  the  port  of  New  Orleans  and  its  associated  in- 
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dustries  (Beavers  and  Lamb  1980:31).  Following 
the  war,  the  city  slowly  recovered  and  it  resumed 
shipping  activities.  Efforts  to  deepen  the  city’s 
port  improved  its  potential  to  meet  and  surpass 
former  levels  of  trade  (Beavers  and  Lamb 
1980:31). 

The  agricultural  component  of  the  economy 
also  shifted  after  the  Civil  War,  as  the  cotton 
market  plummeted  and  sugar  slowly  regained  its 
importance.  Although  sugar  production  experi¬ 
enced  a  slowdown  during  the  1870s,  production 
of  the  crop  increased  significantly  through  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  Technological 
advances  in  sugar  production  and  a  reorientation 
of  the  organizational  system  from  family  man¬ 
agement  to  modem  corporate  industrial  manage¬ 
ment  contributed  to  this  increase  (Goodwin  et  al. 
1985b). 

The  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  of  1884- 
1885  further  signaled  New  Orleans’  return  to 
commercial  prominence  (Huber  1991:1 1).  During 
the  late  nineteenth  century  and  into  the  twentieth 
century,  industry  emerged  in  the  city  and  played 
an  increasing  vital  role  in  the  local  economy 
(Beavers  and  Lamb  1980:32).  Manufacturing 
facilities  and  the  transportation  industry  expanded 
at  this  time.  Most  of  the  first  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies  in  the  area  made  products  from  traditional 
south  Louisiana  resources  such  as  cotton,  sugar, 
lumber,  track  farm  products,  and  seafood.  The 
development  of  the  railroad  industry  provided 
further  impetus  for  industrial  growth  and  it 
stimulated  the  expansion  of  suburban  communi¬ 
ties  along  the  Mississippi  River.  Today,  the  area’s 
economy  is  supported  by  the  oil  and  gas  industry, 
as  well  as  tourism.  The  New  Orleans  Metro  area, 
including  much  of  Orleans  and  Jefferson  Par¬ 
ishes,  is  home  to  a  culturally  diverse  population. 

Plaquemines  Parish,  Louisiana 

Introduction 

The  Lower  Venice  2nd  Lift  project  item  is 
located  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Town  of  Venice 
in  Plaquemines  Parish,  Louisiana,  i.e.,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  east  of  Span¬ 
ish  Pass  and  west  of  The  Jump  above  Grand 
Pass.  Historically,  this  region  was  exploited 
primarily  for  its  oyster  beds  and  its  fishing  re¬ 
sources;  today,  pipelines  and  other  petroleum 


facilities  thread  through  the  marshes  and  water¬ 
ways.  This  section  presents  an  overview  of  the 
history  of  lower  Plaquemines  Parish,  with  em¬ 
phasis  placed  on  the  project  vicinity. 

Early  Exploration 

The  Spanish  were  the  first  Europeans  to 
claim  the  Louisiana  region,  although  sources 
disagree  as  to  who  first  discovered  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River  -  Alonso  Alvarez  de  Pi¬ 
neda  in  1519,  or  survivors  of  the  Panfilo  de  Nar¬ 
vaez  expedition  in  October  1528.  In  his  account 
of  the  ill-fated  Narvaez  journey,  Alvar  Nunez 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  included  a  description  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  coastline,  including  what  would  later  be¬ 
come  southernmost  Plaquemines  Parish.  Fol¬ 
lowing  De  Narvaez  was  Hernando  de  Soto,  who 
explored  southeastern  America  from  May  of 
1539  until  his  death  three  years  later,  somewhere 
along  the  Mississippi  River  between  Memphis 
and  Baton  Rouge.  De  Soto’s  men  continued 
their  exploration  into  Texas  before  returning  to 
the  Mississippi  for  their  final  journey  southward 
to  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Mexico.  Following 
these  disastrous  expeditions,  Spain  took  no  fur¬ 
ther  action  to  strengthen  her  claim  to  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley,  leaving  the  region  undis¬ 
turbed  for  nearly  140  years  (Davis  1970:27-28; 
McLemore  1973:1:91-100). 

Next  to  explore  the  lower  Mississippi  was  a 
French  expedition  under  the  leadership  of  Rene 
Robert  Cavalier,  Sieur  de  la  Salle.  La  Salle  trav¬ 
eled  down  the  Mississippi  River  from  its  conflu¬ 
ence  with  the  Illinois,  reaching  its  mouth  in  early 
April,  1682.  He  and  his  men  made  camp  roughly 
three  leagues  (14  km  [9  mi])  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  then  explored  the  various  outlets 
(through  lower  Plaquemines  Parish)  for  the  next 
few  days.  With  assurances  from  the  Native 
American  tribes  encountered  along  the  journey 
that  they  were  the  first  Europeans  to  travel  the 
Mississippi  River,  La  Salle  claimed  all  lands 
drained  by  the  great  river  for  Louis  XIV,  King 
of  France,  on  April  9,  1682  (Davis  1971:28-29; 
French  1875:17-27).  According  to  one  local 
source,  the  present-day  community  of  Venice  is 
located  on  the  site  where  La  Salle  made  this 
proclamation  (Meyer  1981:63). 
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Colonial  Era 

French  Colonial  Period 

The  French  began  colonization  efforts  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  expe¬ 
dition  of  Pierre  le  Moyne,  Sieur  d’Iberville,  de¬ 
parted  France  in  1698  with  four  ships  and  ap¬ 
proximately  200  settlers.  Iberville  reached  the 
mouth  of  die  Mississippi  River  in  March  1699, 
and  from  that  point,  journeyed  upriver  past  the 
present-day  city  of  Baton  Rouge  before  return¬ 
ing  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  primary  purpose 
of  this  expedition  was  to  find  a  suitable  place  to 
establish  a  fort  for  maintenance  of  French  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  Accordingly,  in  the 
spring  of  1699,  Iberville  established  Fort 
Maurepas  east  of  the  Pearl  River  on  Biloxi  Bay 
(Davis  1971:38-41). 

Incidentally,  Iberville’s  location  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  also  marked  the 
first  celebration  of  Mardi  Gras  in  Louisiana.  “On 
Tuesday,  the  3rd  [of  March,  1699],  mass  was 
performed,  and  a  Te  Deum  sung  in  gratitude  for 
our  discovery  of  the  entrance  of  the  Mississippi 
river”  (French  1875:57).  Following  the  cere¬ 
mony,  the  expedition  continued  up  the  main 
channel  of  the  river  to  a  point  that  was  estimated 
to  be  some  10  leagues  from  the  river  mouth.  The 
members  of  the  party  landed  and  camped  there 
for  the  night  at  the  junction  of  the  river  and  a 
small  east  bank  bayou,  which  was  promptly 
named  Bayou  Mardi  Gras  for  the  day  of  its  dis¬ 
covery.  Mass  was  celebrated  the  following 
morning,  on  Ash  Wednesday,  and  a  cross  was 
erected  to  mark  the  spot  before  Iberville  and  his 
men  continued  their  upriver  journey.  Bayou 
Mardi  Gras  extends  below  the  site  of  Fort  St. 
Philip,  across  the  river  and  about  14  km  (9  mi) 
upstream  from  the  Lower  Venice  2nd  Lift  proj¬ 
ect  item  (Figure  28)  (Buras  1996:17-19;  French 
1875:57-59). 

Before  returning  to  France  for  additional 
colonists  and  supplies,  Iberville  assigned  his 
brother,  Jean  Baptiste  le  Moyne,  Sieur  de  Bi¬ 
enville,  command  of  the  Mississippi  River  ex¬ 
plorations.  Returning  downriver  in  September 
1699  from  one  such  expedition,  Bienville  met  a 
ship  commanded  by  Captain  Lewis  Banks,  who 
had  been  sent  on  a  reconnaissance  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  River  by  the  British,  who  also  were 
seeking  a  colonization  site.  Banks  traveled  ap¬ 


proximately  25  leagues  (121  km  [75  mi])  upriver 
before  encountering  Bienville,  who  managed  to 
persuade  the  British  captain  that  his  ship  was  an 
advance  party  for  the  French  fleet.  Banks  imme¬ 
diately  reversed  his  journey  and  headed  back 
toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Since  that  time,  the 
bend  in  the  river  where  the  two  ships  met  has 
been  called  Detour  a  l’Anglais,  or  English  Turn 
(Figure  28)  (Davis  1971:41;  Meyer  1981:24,  41- 
42,  94). 

Learning  of  the  British  encounter,  Iberville 
ordered  immediate  construction  of  fortifications 
on  the  first  high  ground  located  above  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Bienville  chose  a  site  approximately 
18  leagues  (87  km  [54  mi])  upriver  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  near  the  present- 
day  community  of  Phoenix  in  Plaquemines  Par¬ 
ish  (across  the  river  and  about  72  km  [45  mi] 
northwest  of  the  Lower  Venice  2nd  Lift  project 
item).  Completed  in  1700,  Fort  Mississippi, 
more  commonly  known  as  Fort  de  la  Boulaye, 
became  the  first  European  settlement  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  (Figure  28).  With  the 
establishment  of  New  Orleans  in  1718,  though, 
along  with  the  numerous  concessions  granted 
above  and  below  the  new  town  along  both  sides 
of  the  river.  Fort  de  la  Boulaye  became  obsolete. 
The  fort,  which  had  not  been  garrisoned  offi¬ 
cially  since  1707,  finally  was  abandoned.  All 
surface  traces  of  the  fort  were  destroyed  by  a 
hurricane  in  1 722,  and,  except  for  a  few  historic 
map  notations,  the  site  was  lost  until  discovered 
by  New  Orleans  historians  around  1927  (Davis 
1971:41-42,  55-56;  Meyer  1981:32-35,  94-95; 
Wilson  1987a:46-47). 

A  number  of  agricultural  concessions  were 
established  below  New  Orleans  after  1718,  al¬ 
though  most  were  situated  within  48  km  (30  mi) 
of  the  settlement.  In  1724,  a  French  infantry  of¬ 
ficer  named  Banet  reported  to  the  Company  of 
the  Indies,  stating  that: 

From  New  Orleans  to  the  mouth  of  the 
River  there  are  only  ten  leagues  of  country  set¬ 
tled,  though  there  are  thirty  leagues  of  road,  the 
remaining  twenty  leagues  being  so  low  a  country 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  settle  it.  I  count  in 
the  ten  leagues  way  that  there  are  fourteen  or 
fifteen  good  settlers,  the  least  of  whom  has  six 
or  seven  negroes.  There  may  also  be  seven  or 
eight  small  ones,  each  of  whom  has  one  or  two 
negroes  (Cruzat  1929:126). 
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Southernmost  of  these  concessions  appar¬ 
ently  was  a  tract  issued  by  the  Company  of  the 
West  in  1719  to  the  Due  de  Belle-Isle,  lieuten¬ 
ant-general  of  the  French  armies.  The  Belle-Isle 
property  was  located  along  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  below  English  Turn,  in  an 
area  that  later  would  become  part  of  upper 
Plaquemines  Parish  (Wilson  1987b:  105- 107). 

In  late  1721,  orders  were  given  to  establish 
a  fortification  at  the  mouth  of  Southeast  Pass, 
which  at  that  time  was  the  chief  point  of  entry  to 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  post,  called  the  Balise 
(meaning  beacon  or  buoy),  was  garrisoned  by 
June  of  1722,  but  work  continued  on  the  fort 
into  the  mid- 1730s.  Although  the  Balise  (com¬ 
monly  spelled  Balize  since  the  Civil  War)  was 
proposed  as  a  military  fortification,  it  also 
served  as  a  lighthouse,  pilot  station,  cargo  ware¬ 
house,  and  customs  house.  Through  the  colonial 
era,  the  Balise,  or  Balize,  went  through  various 
incarnations  -  thriving  until  the  1740s,  ruined 
and  abandoned  by  the  mid- 1760s,  temporarily 
revived  by  the  Spanish  in  the  early  1770s.  Dur¬ 
ing  Spain’s  dominion,  the  Spanish  constructed 
another  Baliza  near  the  mouth  of  Northeast  Pass, 
one  and  a  half  leagues  (72  km  [45  mi])  northeast 
of  the  former  French  Balise,  while  the  British, 
leery  of  putting  their  merchant  ships  under 
Spanish  control,  placed  their  own  pilots  at  a 
British  Balize  station.  Although  all  of  these  in¬ 
stallations  were  located  at  least  24  km  (15  mi) 
downriver  from  the  Lower  Venice  2nd  Lift  proj¬ 
ect  item,  the  Balize  posts  played  an  immensely 
important  role  in  the  development  of  the  region 
(Buras  1996:29-45;  Casey  1983:7-10;  Goodwin 
et  al.  1985b:45-50). 

Spanish  Colonial  Period 

Spain  acquired  the  Isle  of  Orleans  (that  ter¬ 
ritory  east  of  die  Mississippi  River  and  south  of 
the  Riviere  d’Iberville,  or  Bayou  Manchac)  by 
French  cession  through  the  secret  Treaty  of 
Fontainebleau,  signed  on  November  3,  1762. 
This  action  relieved  France  of  the  heavy  finan¬ 
cial  burden  of  administering  and  supporting  the 
colony,  and  the  transfer  also  was  intended  to 
prevent  a  sizeable  portion  of  the  territory  from 
falling  under  British  control  as  a  result  of  im¬ 
pending  English  victory  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  Although  the  transfer  was  announced  pub¬ 


licly  in  1764,  it  was  not  until  1769  that  the 
French  colonial  government  finally  was  abol¬ 
ished  and  Spanish  control  was  established  under 
the  governorship  of  Alejandro  O’Reilly  (Cham¬ 
bers  1898:48;  Davis  1971:69-70,  97-105). 

As  noted  previously,  the  Spanish  Baliza 
was  constructed  northeast  of  the  old  French 
Balise.  This  fortification  was  located  at  Real 
Catolica  San  Carlos,  an  island  on  Northeast 
Pass.  Governor  O’Reilly  declared  the  post  in¬ 
adequate  for  defense  and  transferred  the  garrison 
to  the  old  French  Balise  in  March  of  1770.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  later,  after  1778,  another  Spanish  post 
was  established  on  Pass  a  l’Outre,  near  its  inter¬ 
section  with  Southeast  Pass.  In  1792,  the  pri¬ 
mary  Spanish  fortification  was  moved  upriver  to 
Plaquemines  Bend  (approximately  14  km  [9  mi] 
upriver  from  the  Lower  Venice  2nd  Lift  project 
item),  where  Fort  St.  Philip  (San  Felipe)  was 
constructed  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  Ca.  1793  -  1794,  the  Spanish  erected 
Fort  Bourbon  (Borbon)  opposite  Fort  St.  Philip 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  (Casey  1983:8-10, 
30-31,  183-184,  204-206;  Goodwin  et  al. 
1985b:47-50). 

Although  colonization  flourished  under 
Spanish  rule,  the  region  that  became  lower 
Plaquemines  Parish  was  deemed  too  low-lying 
for  permanent  settlement.  A  few  decades  earlier, 
D’Anville  simply  marked  the  area  on  his  map  as 
“Terrain  inonde”,  meaning  inundated  ground 
(Figure  28).  At  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish 
colonial  period  (ca.  1770),  Captain  Philip  Pitt¬ 
man,  a  British  officer,  described  the  terrain  north 
of  the  Balize  as  follows:  “From  this  place 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  low  marshes,  continu¬ 
ally  overflowed,  till  we  get  within  a  few  leagues 
of  the  Detour  de  TAnglois,  where  there  are  some 
few  plantations,  most  of  which  are  but  very  late 
establishments,  and  are,  as  yet,  but  of  very  little 
consequence”  (Pittman  1906:38-39).  By  1802, 
colonization  had  extended  beyond  English  Turn 
into  the  Plaquemines  Parish  region,  but  still  well 
above  Plaquemines  Bend,  as  Berquin-Duvallon 
wrote:  “It  is  about  fifteen  leagues  [72  km,  or  45 
mi]  below  New  Orleans  that  the  settlements  on 
the  colony  commence,  which  comprehend  a 
tongue  of  land  susceptible  only  of  cultivation 
between  the  river  and  the  swamps”  (Davis 
1906:19-20). 
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Territorial  Era 

As  part  of  the  negotiations  leading  to  the 
1803  Louisiana  Purchase,  Spain  transferred  the 
Isle  of  Orleans  to  France,  which  shortly  thereaf¬ 
ter  conveyed  the  Louisiana  Territory  to  the 
United  States.  On  March  26,  1804,  that  portion 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  located  below  the 
thirty-third  parallel  was  designated  the  Territory 
of  Orleans.  In  the  following  year,  the  new  terri¬ 
tory  was  partitioned  into  12  counties,  including 
the  county  of  Orleans,  which  encompassed  pres¬ 
ent-day  Plaquemines  Parish,  as  well  as  Orleans 
and  St.  Bernard  Parishes  and  most  of  Jefferson 
Parish.  In  1807,  the  territorial  legislature  reor¬ 
ganized  the  county  system,  further  dividing  the 
Territory  of  Orleans  into  19  parishes.  Orleans 
County  was  superseded  by  Orleans, 
Plaquemines,  and  St.  Bernard  Parishes. 
Plaquemines  Parish  has  maintained  the  same 
general  configuration  to  the  present  day.  On 
April  30,  1812,  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Union  (Davis  1971:157-164,  167- 
169,  176;  Goins  and  Caldwell  1995:41-42; 
Thomdale  and  Dollarhide  1985). 

Even  after  the  U.S.  acquisition  of  the  Lou¬ 
isiana  Territory,  lower  Plaquemines  Parish  re¬ 
mained  generally  uninhabited  except  for  the 
Balize  and  the  other  such  scattered  and  isolated 
outposts.  In  those  early  years,  that  southernmost 
delta  of  the  territory  was  considered  uninhabit¬ 
able.  According  to  an  1804  description: 

From  Balize  to  Fort  Plaquemine  [Fort  St. 

Philip]  -  the  first  fort  met  on  the  river  -  is 
reckoned  ten  leagues.  The  lands  lying  on  the 
right  and  left  are  very  low,  that  being  die 
reason  why  no  habitations  are  seen.  Ducks, 
water  fowl,  wild  geese,  and  all  other  animals 
that  inhabit  the  swamps,  are  the  sole  living 
things  that  the  hunter  finds  there,  and  he 
makes  good  provision  of  them  (Robertson 
1911:51). 

The  War  of  1812 

The  project  vicinity  was  affected  only  indi¬ 
rectly  by  the  War  of  1812.  Capture  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  was  vital  to  the  British  plan  for 
control  of  the  lower  Mississippi  River  Valley. 
The  Mississippi  River,  of  course,  was  consid¬ 
ered  among  file  potential  British  attack  routes  to 
New  Orleans  -  the  river  was  the  most  advanta¬ 
geous  passage  to  the  target  city  and  large  naval 


vessels  could  navigate  its  main  channel  with 
ease.  While  the  Lower  Venice  2nd  Lift  project 
item  did  not  lie  in  the  pathway  of  any  military 
activities,  that  area  would  have  been  passed  by 
American  vessels  making  initial  defense  prepa¬ 
rations  at  the  Balize  and,  later,  by  British  ships 
en  route  to  Fort  St.  Philip  (Davis  1971:178-179; 
Owsley  1981:127). 

Fortifications  already  existed  along  the 
Mississippi  River;  however,  further  defense  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  in  the  event  of  British 
approach  up  the  river  during  the  1814  -  1815 
campaign  against  New  Orleans.  Because  the 
Balize  was  determined  to  be  indefensible  (de¬ 
spite  earlier  reinforcement  of  the  post),  Fort  St. 
Philip,  at  Plaquemines  Bend,  was  chosen  as  the 
primary  line  of  defense  against  the  British.  Gen¬ 
eral  Andrew  Jackson  ordered  reinforced  defense 
works  at  the  second  defense  line.  Fort  St.  Leon, 
which  was  situated  upriver  on  the  west  bank  at 
English  Turn  (northernmost  Plaquemines  Par¬ 
ish).  In  addition,  a  battery  was  placed  opposite 
Fort  St.  Philip  near  the  old  Spanish  Fort  Bour¬ 
bon;  this  position  later  became  the  site  for  Fort 
Jackson  (Casey  1983:10-11,  79,  202-208;  Meyer 
1981:24). 

The  Balize  was  captured  by  the  British 
navy  in  December  of  1814,  as  part  of  a  plan  to 
destroy  Fort  St.  Philip  and  move  upriver  to  aid 
the  British  troops  at  Chalmette.  The  Battle  of 
New  Orleans  ended  with  a  decisive  victory  for 
the  Americans  on  January  8,  1815;  however,  the 
British  fleet  began  the  bombardment  of  Fort  St. 
Philip  the  following  day.  The  British  unsuccess¬ 
fully  fired  on  Fort  St.  Philip  for  over  a  week, 
until  they  finally  withdrew  on  January  19  (Casey 
1983:11,  207-208;  Meyer  1981:24-31;  Owsley 
1981:166-172). 

Antebellum  Era 

The  antebellum  era  was  marked  by  numer¬ 
ous  technological  advances  that  stimulated  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  in  Plaquemines  Parish.  Trade  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  for  example,  increased 
dramatically  with  the  arrival  of  the  steamboat  in 
1812.  With  steam  power,  goods  could  be 
shipped  more  efficiently  both  upriver  and  down¬ 
river.  In  1822,  there  were  83  steamers  plying  the 
Mississippi  River  trade.  By  the  mid- 1830s,  not 
only  was  New  Orleans  the  chief  export  city  in 
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the  United  States,  but  it  also  ranked  as  one  of  the 
principal  international  ports  (Goodwin  et  al 
1985b). 

While  the  flourishing  steamer  trade  cer¬ 
tainly  boosted  the  commercial  development  of 
the  region,  it  was  the  evolution  of  sugar  cane 
agriculture  that  drastically  influenced  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  southern  Louisiana  during  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  By  the  1820s,  wealthy  land- 
owners  began  amassing  and  consolidating  small 
plantation  whose  owners  could  not  compete  in 
the  market  because  of  the  high  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion.  (Goodwin  et  al.  1986:82). 

Census  records  dating  from  the  antebellum 
era  reflect  the  dominance  of  the  plantation  econ¬ 
omy  in  Plaquemines  Parish,  which  held  a  rela¬ 
tively  constant  ratio  of  two  slaves  for  every 
freeman  throughout  the  pre-war  period.  In  1820, 
there  were  2,354  residents  of  the  parish  -  637 
whites,  151  free  people  of  color,  and  1,566 
slaves.  Ten  years  later,  the  population  grew  to 
4,489  and  it  included  1,082  whites,  219  free 
people  of  color,  and  3,188  slaves.  By  1850,  the 
census  tallied  2,221  whites,  390  free  people  of 
color,  and  4,779  slaves,  for  a  total  of  7,390  in¬ 
habitants.  A  decade  later,  the  parish  recorded  a 
population  of  8,494,  of  whom  there  were  2,595 
whites,  514  free  people  of  color,  and  5,385 
slaves  (DeBow  1853;  Kennedy  1864b:  194; 
Stringfield  1985:169;  U.S.  Census  1872:34-35). 

Although  there  were  numerous  sugar  plan¬ 
tations  along  the  banks  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
River,  many  planters  also  cultivated  rice.  De- 
Bow’s  Review  stated  in  1847  that:  “Interspersed 
among  the  sugar  plantations,  and  forming  the 
largest  number  of  the  east  bank,  are  some  two 
hundred  rice  plantations,  many  not  more  than 
two  arpents,  or  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty 
yards  front  on  the  river,  and  contribute  to  give 
that  coast  that  village-like  appearance  which  is 
remarked  by  every  one”  (DeBow  1847:258- 
259).  According  to  various  records,  the  west 
bank  plantations  did  not  extend  beyond  the  river 
bend  at  Naime,  or  Naim,  Plantation  (represented 
today  by  the  community  of  Naim),  some  32  km 
(20  mi)  upriver  from  the  Lower  Venice  2nd  Lift 
project  item.  Across  the  river,  the  farms  and 
plantations  extended  at  least  1 1  km  (7  mi)  far¬ 
ther  downriver,  but  still  well  away  from  the 
project  vicinity  (Champomier  1856-1862;  Henry 
and  Gerodias  1857:4-5). 


Besides  sugar  cane  and  rice,  the  antebellum 
planters  of  Plaquemines  Parish  also  cultivated 
potatoes,  citrus  trees,  and  even  small  amounts  of 
cotton  (DeBow  1847:307;  Henry  and  Gerodias 
1857:2-5;  Menge  n.d.).  Another  valuable  “crop” 
was  the  parish  oyster  harvest.  In  the  mid-1840s, 
there  were  approximately  500  oystermen  con¬ 
ducting  business  in  Plaquemines  Parish.  During 
the  five-month  season,  150  men  actually  col¬ 
lected  the  oysters  -  a  yield  of  approximately 
4,000  barrels  per  week  -  while  the  rest  trans¬ 
ported  them  to  New  Orleans.  Through  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year,  the  oyster  shells  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  New  Orleans  and  the  parish  forts, 
where  they  were  used  for  making  cement.  In 
1847,  there  were  “170  small  luggers,  sloops,  and 
schooners  of  from  5  to  15  tons  burthen”  used  by 
the  oyster  trade  (DeBow  1 847:309). 

Although  much  of  the  Plaquemines  Parish 
antebellum  era  economy  revolved  around  agri¬ 
culture,  it  also  was  dependent  upon  naval  indus¬ 
tries  such  as  the  fore-mentioned  oystering  busi¬ 
ness.  The  census  records  listed  a  number  of  coo¬ 
pers,  carpenters,  and  wood  yard  workers,  many 
of  whom  were  employed  in  boat  building  and 
repair.  Additionally,  the  parish  population  in¬ 
cluded  numerous  pilots,  sailors,  and  fishermen 
among  its  antebellum  inhabitants.  Many  of  the 
these  men  were  Yugoslav  fishermen  who  came 
to  New  Orleans  as  sailors,  then  moved  down¬ 
river  to  make  their  livings  on  the  plentiful  wa¬ 
terways  of  lower  Plaquemines  Parish  (Menge 
n.d.;  Vujnovich  1974:100-101). 

English-bom  Richard  “Dick”  Cubit  (some¬ 
times  spelled  Cubitt)  was  one  of  the  oystermen 
working  the  Plaquemines  Parish  waters  during 
the  antebellum  years.  According  to  local  lore. 
Cubit  used  slave  labor  in  1830  to  enlarge 
Wilder’s  Bayou,  which  was  located  immediately 
below  the  present-day  site  of  the  community  of 
Venice.  By  expanding  the  width  and  depth  of  the 
existing  waterway,  he  created  a  channel  facili¬ 
tating  skiff  access  to  his  oyster  beds.  Some  time 
during  the  next  three  decades,  the  Mississippi 
River  “jumped”  its  banks  and  created  a  new 
outlet  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  canal  break 
has  been  called  “The  Jump”  since  that  time  and 
it  still  funnels  the  river  waters  through  Grand 
Pass  to  the  Gulf  (Figure  28).  Just  before  the 
Civil  War,  Cubit  engineered  the  same  sort  of 
ditch  above  the  Mississippi  River  Head  of 
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Passes,  with  the  same  results  during  a  river 
break  in  1862. This  east  bank  point  is  known  to¬ 
day  as  Cubit’s  Gap  (located  just  above  Pilot- 
town,  about  11  km  [7  mi]  downriver  from  the 
project  item).  Besides  carrying  on  the  oyster 
trade,  Cubit  was  a  farmer,  river  pilot,  and  tele¬ 
graph  operator  in  the  Pilottown  vicinity.  It  was 
in  the  latter  capacity,  during  the  early  years  of 
the  Civil  War,  that  Cubit  was  arrested  under  the 
suspicion  that  he  had  provided  the  Confederates 
with  information  on  Union  naval  activities; 
however,  his  British  citizenship  saved  him  from 
the  hangman’s  noose  (Buras  1996:188-192; 
Goodwin  et  al.  1985b;  Hansen  1971:406,  555). 

The  Civil  War 

The  project  vicinity  saw  no  significant 
military  action  during  the  Civil  War.  The  area 
was  economically  affected,  of  course,  by  the 
Union  blockade  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  but,  except  for  some  early  naval  maneu¬ 
vers  in  the  lower  delta  region,  fighting  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  six-day  Union  naval  bombardment 
of  Fort  Jackson  and  Fort  St.  Philip,  both  situated 
approximately  14  km  (9  mi)  north  of  the  project 
vicinity  (Figure  29).  Once  Commodore  David  G. 
Farragut  broke  through  the  Confederate  fort 
blockade,  in  April  of  1862,  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans  was  relatively  simple.  The  early  surren¬ 
der  of  the  city  and  lower  Mississippi  River  to 
Federal  control  effectively  ended  military  action 
in  Plaquemines  Parish  (Davis  1971:254-256; 
Goodwin,  et  al.  1985a:58-60). 

Despite  the  lack  of  military  hostilities,  war¬ 
time  conditions  made  life  on  many  of  the  river¬ 
front  plantations  below  New  Orleans  intolerable. 
General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  ordered  the  confis¬ 
cation  of  the  plantations  belonging  to  Confeder¬ 
ate  sympathizers,  e.g.,  Judah  P.  Benjamin’s 
Belle  Chasse  Plantation  (upper  Plaquemines 
Parish);  unauthorized  looting  and  foraging  also 
occurred.  Undoubtedly  the  worst  blow  to  the 
planters  was  the  loss  of  labor  caused  by  slave 
desertion  to  the  protection  of  the  Union  army, 
leaving  formerly  thriving  plantations  neglected 
and  vulnerable  to  flooding.  In  1863,  the  drasti¬ 
cally  reduced  labor  force  in  Plaquemines  Parish 
prompted  the  New  Orleans  Bee  to  forecast  a 
poor  sugar  crop  for  die  region  (Roland  1957:68- 
73, 101-110). 


Postbellum  F.ra 

The  years  following  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  were  difficult  for  southern  Louisiana;  how¬ 
ever,  lower  Plaquemines  Parish  was  not  affected 
as  harshly  as  other  parts  of  the  state.  The  re¬ 
gional  economy  was  in  ruin,  but  the  early  fall  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  River  to  Federal  forces 
prevented  much  physical  damage  to  the  parish. 
The  postbellum  years  marked  a  period  of  finan¬ 
cial  recovery  for  the  parish. 

Area  planters  were  among  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  men  in  the  sugar  industry  and  by  the 
1880s,  Plaquemines  Parish  again  ranked  as  one 
of  Louisiana’s  major  sugar  producers  (Heitmann 
1987:84-85).  Prior  to  the  fall  of  New  Orleans, 
the  parish  sugar  crop  was  listed  at  16,226  hogs¬ 
heads  (1860-1861  season).  Despite  the  wartime 
conditions,  the  yield  rose  to  22,433  hogsheads  in 
the  next  year  (1861-1862);  however,  10  years 
later  (1871-1872),  only  9,509  hogsheads  of 
sugar  were  produced.  The  Plaquemines  sugar 
harvest  remained  relatively  low  through  the  next 
decade,  but  began  building  again  in  the  mid- 
1880s.  During  the  1887-1888  season,  the  parish 
sugar  crop  was  recorded  at  12,995  hogsheads. 
That  figure  rose  to  21,197,445  hogsheads  after 
the  1890-1891  harvest.  By  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  the  parish  sugar  yield  had  fallen,  but  it  still 
remained  high  at  16,722,871  hogsheads  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  1899-1900  season  (Bouchereau 
1871-1900;  Champomier  1861-1862). 

Most  of  the  Plaquemines  sugar  plantations 
were  situated  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  parish. 
Lower  Plaquemines  Parish  primarily  produced 
rice  and  oranges.  The  low-lying  fields  along  the 
lower  Mississippi  River  delta  were  well-suited 
to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  Even  before  the  Civil 
War,  Plaquemines  Parish  was  the  top  rice  pro¬ 
ducer  in  Louisiana,  with  a  crop  of  4,635,500 
pounds  harvested  in  1860.  Ten  years  later,  the 
agricultural  census  reported  the  Plaquemines 
rice  crop  at  8,639,026  pounds,  still  the  chief 
yield  in  the  state.  By  1890,  Plaquemines  Parish 
had  dropped  to  second  in  Louisiana  rice  produc¬ 
tion  behind  Acadia  Parish,  but,  nevertheless,  it 
cultivated  more  rice  per  acre  -  9,662,163  pounds 
on  9,146  acres  (3,701  ha),  compared  to  Acadia’s 
10,807,426  pounds  on  15,352  acres  (6,213  ha). 
Louisiana  at  this  time  ranked  first  in  rice  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  nation,  harvesting  58.83  percent 
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Figure  29.  [1861]  Excerpt  from  Holle  &  Co.’s  Hydrographical  &  Topographical  Map  of  Parts 

of  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi  &  Alabama,  in  reference  to  the  Lower  Venice 
2nd  Lift  project  item.  Excerpt  depicts  lower  Plaquemines  Parish,  including  Fort  St. 
Philip,  Fort  Jackson,  and  The  Jump. 
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of  the  U.S.  total  yield  (Kennedy  1 864a:67;  U.S. 
Census  1895:71-72,  1896:435;  Walker 

1872:743). 

The  first  sizable  orange  grove  in 
Plaquemines  Parish  was  planted  in  1860  by 
Florentine  Buras  near  the  present-day  commu¬ 
nity  of  Buras  (about  23  km  [14  mi]  upriver  from 
the  project  item).  Citrus  trees  had  been  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  parish  prior  to  that  time,  but  then- 
status  as  a  principal  cultivated  crop  was  not  re¬ 
alized  until  after  the  Civil  War.  Through  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  large-scale  orchards 
became  increasingly  common  in  lower 
Plaquemines  Parish.  By  1895,  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  River  were  lined  with  orange  trees 
as  far  south  as  The  Jump.  In  that  year,  the  acre¬ 
age  encompassing  the  Lower  Venice  2nd  Lift 
project  item  was  owned  by  the  Tropical  Fruit 
Co.  (Figure  30)  (DeBow  1847:307;  Meyer 
1981:62). 

Across  The  Jump  from  the  project  item  was 
the  Old  Custom  House,  situated  on  the  down¬ 
river  side  of  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  The  Jump/Grand  Pass  (Figure  30). 
This  facility  was  replaced  by  the  U.S.  Custom 
Station,  which  was  constructed  ca.  the  1870s  on 
Custom  House  Bayou  on  the  east  side  of  South¬ 
west  Pass,  some  29  km  (18  mi)  south  (farther  by 
river  miles)  of  the  earlier  location.  Southwest 
Pass  served  as  the  main  shipping  channel  for  the 
Mississippi  River  during  that  period  of  time 
(Buras  1996:66-72,  135). 

Twentieth  Century 

After  the  turn  of  the  century,  agriculture 
continued  to  dominate  the  economy  of 
Plaquemines  Parish;  however,  many  of  the  large 
sugar  plantations  were  subdivided  into  small 
truck  farms.  Hundreds  of  Italian  immigrants  who 
previously  worked  the  cane  fields  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  plantation  breakups  and  purchased 
small  plots  where  they  grew  truck  crops  -  cu¬ 
cumbers,  lettuce,  spinach,  cauliflower,  cabbage, 
artichokes,  onions,  garlic,  celery,  com,  tomatoes, 
legumes,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
other  vegetables.  These  crops  then  were  shipped 
upriver  to  the  French  Market  in  New  Orleans  or 
to  northern  markets.  The  shipping  business,  in 
turn,  gave  a  boost  to  the  Louisiana  Southern 
Railroad,  which  although  in  existence  under 
various  names  through  that  area  since  1887,  had 


experienced  declining  business  for  a  number  of 
years  (Meyer  1981:76,  78;  Southern  Manufac¬ 
turer  1905:3-4). 

Rice  and  oranges  continued  to  be  cultivated 
as  principal  cash  crops  in  Plaquemines  Parish. 
Most  of  the  parish  orange  groves  were  planted 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  “ex¬ 
tending  down  to  a  point  known  as  the  ‘Jump’”, 
then  reached  to  the  edge  of  the  marshes  for  a 
width  measuring  “from  a  half  mile  to  a  few 
acres”  (Southern  Manufacturer  1905:5).  Gener¬ 
ally,  the  front  acreage  of  the  property  was 
planted  in  orange  trees,  while  the  backlands 
were  reserved  for  rice  or  vegetable  cultivation. 
Plaquemines  Parish  orange  growers  held  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  west  coast  planters  since  the  mar¬ 
keting  season  in  southern  Louisiana  began  in 
early  October,  as  early  as  45  days  before  the 
California  market  opened  (Southern  Manufac¬ 
turer  1905:5-8). 

The  twentieth  centuiy  brought  a  boom  to 
the  oyster  industry  in  Plaquemines  Parish.  The 
success  of  oystering  was  “a  stimulous  [sic]  for 
added  investments  of  capital  in  packing  houses, 
oyster  companies  and  in  the  dredging  and  lock¬ 
ing  of  the  various  waterways”  (Southern  Manu¬ 
facturer  1905:1).  Prior  to  1905,  the  area  oyster- 
men  depended  almost  exclusively  on  the  New 
Orleans  market,  but  in  the  early  years  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  mechanization  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  i.e.,  the  introduction  of  oyster  dredges, 
boat  motors,  and  lock  construction,  revolution¬ 
ized  the  business.  The  accelerated  travel  time 
from  oyster  bed  to  market  allowed  for  packing 
and  re-icing  in  New  Orleans  for  transport  to 
Texas  and  to  the  northern  states  (Buras 
1996:118;  Southern  Manufacturer  1905:8011; 
Vujnovich  1974:114-125). 

The  village  of  Venice  developed  above  The 
Jump  to  accommodate  the  pilots,  fishermen,  and 
oystermen  working  in  the  region.  Venice  re¬ 
mains  a  community  of  hunters  and  fishermen, 
but  today  it  also  serves  the  flourishing  offshore 
petroleum  industry  of  southeastern  Louisiana. 
As  the  literal  end  of  the  road  of  the  lower 
Plaquemines  Parish  delta,  Venice  has  become  a 
station  for  offshoremen,  petroleum  helicopters, 
and  various  petroleum  pipeline  and  well  service 
facilities  (DTC  1992b;  Hansen  1971:405-406, 
555). 
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Figure  30.  [1895]  Reduced  excerpt  from  the  Mississippi  River  Commission’s  Map  of  the  Lower 

Mississippi  River  from  the  Mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Head  of  the  Passes,  Sheet 
No.  31,  in  reference  to  the  Lower  Venice  2nd  Lift  project  item,  Plaquemines  Parish. 
Excerpt  depicts  the  region  surrounding  The  Jump,  including  the  Tropical  Fruit  Co. 
property  and  the  Old  Custom  House. 
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Summary  of  Plaquemines  Parish  History 

The  Lower  Venice  2nd  Lift  project  item 
lies  within  an  area  that  has  been  exploited  for  its 
natural  resources  since  before  the  Civil  War. 
This  is  a  region  of  relatively  isolated  marshland, 
traversed  by  numerous  natural  and  manmade 
waterways.  With  the  exception  of  petroleum 
exploitation,  little  has  changed  in  the  character 
of  the  region.  Historically  water-bound,  southern 


Plaquemines  Parish  has  remained  dependent 
upon  its  canals  and  natural  waterways  from  ear¬ 
liest  settlement  to  the  present  day.  This  region  of 
southern  Louisiana  traditionally  was  worked  by 
fishermen  and  small  farmers.  Considering  the 
terrain  and  the  forces  of  nature,  their  modest 
homes  and  outbuildings  probably  would  not 
have  survived  the  years. 
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ntroduction 

This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  an  archi¬ 
val  review  relating  to  the  11  previously  iden¬ 
tified  project  items  (Chapter  I).  This  records  re¬ 
view  was  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District,  and 
the  information  presented  here  is  based  on  infor¬ 
mation  currently  on  file  at  the  Louisiana  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Culture,  Recreation  and  Tourism,  Office 
of  Cultural  Development,  Divisions  of  Archae¬ 
ology  and  Historic  Preservation,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

This  records  review  was  designed  to  identify 
those  previously  recorded  cultural  resources  lo¬ 
cated  within  and/or  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
1 1  proposed  project  items.  This  research  focused 
on  the  identification  of  previously  completed 
cultural  resources  inventories,  archeological  sites, 
historic  cemeteries,  standing  structures,  and  Na¬ 
tional  Register  of  Historic  Places  properties  situ¬ 
ated  within  the  proposed  project  corridors.  When 
identified,  the  historic  properties  and  associated 
surveys  were  mapped  on  7.5’  USGS  topographic 
quadrangles.  Standing  structure  forms,  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  Nomination  forms, 
and  archeological  site  forms  for  all  cultural  re¬ 
sources  located  within  the  associated  project  cor¬ 
ridors  were  reviewed.  The  information  pertaining 
to  these  cultural  resources  is  presented  by  parish 
below. 

Previously  Conducted  Cultural  Resource  In¬ 
ventories  within  the  Current  Study  Area 

A  review  of  records  currently  on  file  with 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Culture,  Recreation 
and  Tourism,  Office  of  Cultural  Development, 
Division  of  Archaeology,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisi¬ 


ana,  resulted  in  the  identification  of  45  previously 
completed  cultural  resources  surveys  within  the 
1 1  proposed  2.0  km  (1.2  mi)  wide  study  corridors 
(Table  6).  These  surveys  are  discussed  below  in 
ascending  order  by  parish.  Those  surveys  that 
encompassed  more  than  one  parish  are  reported  at 
the  end  of  this  section  under  the  heading  of  Mul¬ 
tiple  Parishes. 

Ascension  Parish 

On  June  19,  1976,  J.  Richard  Shenkel  con¬ 
ducted  a  Phase  I  cultural  resources  inventory  of 
the  proposed  Smoke  Bend  Revetment  project 
item  at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  New  Orleans  District  (Shenkel 
1976a).  The  project  item  was  located  along  the 
right  descending  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  in 
the  vicinity  of  River  Mile  177.5,  in  Ascension 
Parish,  Louisiana.  The  proposed  project  item 
measured  4.4  km  (2.7  mi)  in  length;  the  width  of 
the  survey  area  was  not  reported.  Pedestrian  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  proposed  project  item  failed  to  identify 
any  cultural  material  or  evidence  of  intact  cultural 
deposits.  No  additional  testing  of  the  proposed 
Smoke  Bend  Revetment  project  item  was  rec¬ 
ommended. 

During  January  1989,  R.  Christopher  Good¬ 
win  &  Associates,  Inc.  conducted  National  Reg¬ 
ister  eligibility  testing  of  three  cultural  features 
associated  with  Site  16AN26  (the  Ashland-Belle 
Helene  Plantation)  in  Ascension  Parish;  this  sur¬ 
vey  also  was  performed  at  the  request  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District 
(Goodwin  et  al.  1989).  The  main  house  and  sur¬ 
rounding  yard  area  of  the  Ashland-Belle  Helene 
Plantation  had  previously  been  listed  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Register  of  Historic  Places  in  1979,  and  the 
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RESULTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  j 

| 

No  archeological  sites  were  recorded;  monitoring 
during  project  construction  was  recommended. 

Recorded  or  updated  28  sites  and  loci  ( 1 6PL38  J 
16PL39, 16PL47, 16PL6I,  I6PL64  -  16PL82,  ’  1 

I6PLA  -  I6PLD,  and  Nestor  Canal  II).  Sites  | 

I6PL61  and  I6PL66  were  assessed  as  potentially  | 
significant  and  additional  testing  was  | 

recommended.  1 
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Identified  Sites  I6EBR40,  I6IV126,  &  I6IVI27.  E 
None  of  the  sites  were  assessed.  Of  the  three,  only  D 
Site  16EBR40  was  located  within  the  proposed  | 

construction  area.  No  recommendations  were  1 

renorteri  1 

No  cultural  resources  were  identified;  no  additional  I 
testing  was  recommended.  I 

No  cultural  resources  were  identified  within  the 
proposed  project  area;  no  additional  testing  was 
recommended. 

A  total  of  five  historic  sites  was  identified  within  | 
the  proposed  Kenner  and  Convent  project  areas;  ■ 
however,  no  cultural  resources  were  identified  n 

within  the  proposed  Marchand  project  area.  No  1 
additional  testing  was  recommended  1 

Reidentified  Site  I6AS14.  The  site  was  located 
beyond  the  proposed  construction  corridor  and  it 
was  recommend  that  the  site  be  avoided  during 
proposed  construction 

Eight  sites  (I6PL131,  i6PLI32,  I6SJ39,  16SJ40, 
I6IV143  -  16IVI45,  and  a  portion  of  Site  I6AN26) 
were  identified.  Site  16SJ40  and  the  portion  of 

Site  I6AN26  were  assessed  as  potentially 
significant  and  additional  testing  was 
recommended. 
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pedestrian  survey,  “trowel 
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and  auger  testing 
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pedestrian  survey,  and 
windshield  survey 

Records  review  and 
pedestrian  survey 

Records  review, 
pedestrian  survey,  shovel 
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Plaquemines  Parish 

Cultural  Resource  Survey  of  Grand 
and  Tiger  Passes  and  Batiste  Collette 
Bayou,  Plaquemines  Parish, 
Louisiana  (Gagliano  et  al.  1978) 

An  Archaeological  and  Historic 
Survey  of  the  Lowermost 

Mississippi  River:  Cultural 

Resources  Survey,  New  Orleans  to 
Venice  Hurricane  Protection  Levee: 
East  Bank  Barrier  Levee  Plan  (Davis 
etal.  1981) 

An  Archeological  Survey  of  the 
Proposed  Venice  Revetment  (M- 
18.7  to  10.5-R),  Plaquemines  Parish, 
Louisiana  (Stuart  and  Greene  1983b) 

mampic  rinsnes 

Cultural  Resource  Survey  of 
Mississippi  River  Levees, 
Pontchartrain  Levee  District  Item  M- 
2 1 8L  to  M-2 1 3-L  (Shenkel  1 976b) 

Archeological/Historical  Survey: 

Shell  Pipeline’s  Proposed  Geismer- 
Napoleonville  Pipeline  (Mclntire 
1978) 

Cultural  Resources  Survey  of  the 
Proposed  Levee  Enlargement  and 
Concrete  Slope  Pavement  Project 

Item  M-82.5  to  M-77.5-R,  Orleans 
and  Plaquemines  Parishes,  Louisiana 
(Rader  1980) 

Cultural  Resources  Survey  of  Six 
Revetment  and  Levee  Items  Above 
New  Orleans  (Hartley  1982) 

Cultural  Resource  Survey,  Louisiana 
Section  of  Proposed  Pipeline 

Corridor  from  Weeks  Island  to 
Mississippi  Border  (Mclntire  1981) 

Cultural  Resources  Survey  of  Five 
Mississippi  River  Revetment  Items 
(Goodwin  et  al.  1985) 
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1989  survey  was  undertaken  to  assess  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  batture  components  of  the  greater  plan¬ 
tation  area.  The  three  investigated  features  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  remains  of  a  warehouse,  a  brick 
scatter,  and  a  portion  of  an  old  levee.  These  fea¬ 
tures  originally  were  identified  by  R.  Christopher 
Goodwin  &  Associates,  Inc.,  in  1985  during  a 
prior  cultural  resources  inventory  of  several  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  revetment  items  (Goodwin  et  al. 
1985). 

The  project  area  measured  approximately 
12.5  ac  (5.1  ha)  in  area,  and  it  was  located  at 
River  Mile  182.9  on  the  left  descending  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  Pedestrian  survey  aug¬ 
mented  by  both  shovel  and  auger  testing  was 
utilized  to  define  the  limits  of  the  Site  16AN26 
batture  components.  Shovel  tests  were  excavated 
at  10  -  20  m  (32.8  -  65.6  ft)  intervals  across  the 
planned  project  area.  A  total  of  143  shovel  tests 
was  excavated  in  front  of  the  plantation,  near  the 
warehouse,  and  throughout  the  brick  scatter  area. 
In  addition,  12  auger  tests  were  excavated  to  a 
depth  of  2  m  (6.6  ft)  in  an  attempt  to  identify  any 
deeply  buried  cultural  deposits  that  might  lie 
within  the  area.  Finally,  probing  within  features 
was  utilized  in  order  to  choose  locations  for  unit 
excavations.  A  total  of  nine  1  x  1  m  (3.3  x  3.3  ft) 
units  was  excavated:  six  of  these  were  placed  in 
the  warehouse  area,  two  in  the  brick  scatter,  and 
one  at  the  riverside  toe  of  the  old  levee,  i.e.,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  warehouse  feature. 

Goodwin  et  al.  (1989)  reported  that  the  en¬ 
tire  batture  area  directly  in  front  of  the  National 
Register  portion  of  site  16AN26  had  been  im¬ 
pacted  prior  to  the  investigation,  and  that  no  in 
situ  archeological  remains  were  present.  Since 
additional  archeological  investigation  within  the 
batture  area  would  not  provide  significant  infor¬ 
mation  about  regional  historical  themes  or  about 
the  adjacent  National  Register  site,  no  additional 
testing  of  the  batture  component  of  Ashland-Belle 
Helene  Plantation  (Site  16AN26)  was  recom¬ 
mended. 

Between  January  and  December  1989,  ar¬ 
cheological  investigations  of  the  Ashland-Belle 
Helene  Plantation  Site  (16AN26)  were  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Midwestern  Archaeological  Re¬ 
search  Center  at  Illinois  State  University,  Nor¬ 
man,  Illinois  to  assess  the  eligibility  of  the  greater 
site  area  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  (Babson  1989).  The  investigations 


covered  an  area  measuring  160  ac  (64.8  ha)  in 
size,  including  120  ac  (48.6  ha)  of  the  Ashland- 
Belle  Helene  Plantation,  and  40  ac  (16.2  ha)  of 
levee  and  batture  lying  in  front  of  the  plantation 
tract.  Pedestrian  survey  was  augmented  by  the 
excavation  of  13  1  x  1  -  2  x  2  m  (3.3  x  3.3  -  6.6  x 
6.6  ft)  units  in  the  vicinity  of  known  or  suspected 
remains.  Archeological  components  identified 
included  a  warehouse  foundation,  the  main  house 
and  its  associated  outbuildings,  the  slave/workers 
quarters  area,  and  the  sugar  mill  area.  The  integ¬ 
rity  of  these  components  and  other  identified 
features  was  judged  to  be  excellent  and  the  entire 
Ashland-Belle  Helene  site  was  determined  eligi¬ 
ble  for  listing  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  It  is  unclear  if  the  warehouse  foundation 
referred  to  by  Babson  (1989)  is  the  same  as  that 
studied  by  Goodwin  et  al.  (1989).  Regardless, 
Babson  (1989)  recommended  further  testing  of 
Site  16AN26.  Site  16AN26  was  located  within 
the  current  study  corridor  and  is  discussed  in 
greater  detail  in  the  section  on  previously  re¬ 
corded  sites  below. 

On  March  19,  1990,  Coastal  Environments, 
Inc.  conducted  a  Phase  I  cultural  resources  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  proposed  3.5  ac  (1.4  ha)  Liquid 
Carbonic  Specialty  Gas  Corporation  Expansion 
Project  area  within  Sec.  11,  T  10S,  R  2E,  Ascen¬ 
sion  Parish,  Louisiana.  The  survey  was  completed 
at  the  request  of  Liquid  Carbonic  Gas  Specialty 
Corporation  of  Geismar,  Louisiana  (Guevin 
1990).  Pedestrian  survey  augmented  by  the  exca¬ 
vation  of  an  unreported  number  of  shovel  tests 
failed  to  identify  any  cultural  material  or  evidence 
of  intact  cultural  deposits  within  the  proposed 
project  parcel.  No  additional  testing  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  project  area  was  recommended. 

During  January,  1990,  Richard  Beavers  and 
Teresa  Lamb  conducted  a  Phase  I  cultural  re¬ 
sources  survey  of  the  proposed  Allied  Signal 
plant  expansion  located  northwest  of  the  town  of 
Geismar,  Ascension  Parish,  Louisiana  (Beavers 
and  Lamb  1990).  Beavers  and  Lamb  (1990)  re¬ 
ported  that  two  parcels,  each  measuring  approxi¬ 
mately  30  ac  (12.1  ha)  in  area,  were  examined  at 
the  request  of  Waldemar  S.  Nelson  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  of  New  Orleans.  Pedestrian  survey 
augmented  by  shovel  testing  identified  the  ruins 
of  a  sugar  mill  (Site  16AN51)  within  the  vicinity 
of  the  proposed  “South”  project  area.  Site 
16AN51  apparently  was  located  approximately 
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152.4  m  (500  ft)  to  the  southeast  of  the  proposed 
project  area  and  therefore,  the  structure  would  not 
be  impacted  adversely  by  the  proposed  construc¬ 
tion.  No  additional  testing  of  the  proposed  plant 
expansion  area  was  recommended.  Site  16AN51 
was  not  assessed  (Beavers  and  Lamb  1990),  how¬ 
ever,  the  site  is  located  within  the  current  study 
area.  Site  16AN51  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in 
the  section  on  sites  below. 

During  July,  1992,  R.  Christopher  Goodwin 
&  Associates,  Inc.  conducted  a  Phase  I  cultural 
resources  survey  of  two  revetments  within  As¬ 
cension  Parish,  Louisiana.  The  survey  was  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  New  Orleans  District  (Hinks  et  al. 
1994).  The  Smoke  Bend  Revetment  project  item 
was  located  along  the  right  descending  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  River  between  River  Miles  179.1 
-  178.5-R,  while  the  St.  Elmo  Revetment  project 
item  was  located  along  the  left  descending  hank 
of  the  Mississippi  River  between  River  Miles 
176.2  -  175.3-L.  Pedestrian  survey,  augmented  by 
systematic  shovel  testing  and  limited  auger  test¬ 
ing,  resulted  in  the  identification  of  Site  16AN54 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  St.  Elmo 
Revetment  project  item.  No  cultural  resources 
were  identified  within  the  proposed  Smoke  Bend 
Revetment  project  item  and  no  additional  testing 
of  that  revetment  was  recommended.  Site 
16AN54  is  not  located  within  the  current  study 
corridor. 

Site  16AN54  was  described  as  archeological 
remains  associated  with  the  town  of  Darrow, 
Louisiana.  Hinks  et  al.  (1994)  reported  that  a 
three  block  portion  of  the  town  was  razed  prior  to 
the  construction  of  the  U.S.  Darrowville  levee 
setback  in  1932.  The  site  measured  approxi¬ 
mately  25  x  350  m  (82  x  1 148  ft)  in  size  and  the 
excavation  of  two  1  x  1  m  (3.3  x  3.3  ft)  units  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  recovery  of  various  historic  period 
cultural  material  dating  from  the  late  nineteenth 
to  the  early  twentieth  century.  Hinks  et  al.  (1994) 
reported  that  the  cultural  deposits  were  covered 
by  approximately  45  cm  (17.7  in)  of  modem  al¬ 
luvium,  and  they  assessed  Site  16AN54  as  poten¬ 
tially  significant.  Since  the  site  was  not  to  be  im¬ 
pacted  by  the  proposed  construction;  no  addi¬ 
tional  testing  of  Site  16AN54  or  the  proposed  St 
Elmo  Revetment  project  area  was  recommended. 

During  1992  and  1993,  Earth  Search,  Inc. 
conducted  an  archeological  investigation  of  por¬ 


tions  of  the  Ashland-Belle  Helene  Plantation  (Site 
16AN26)  in  Ascension  Parish  (Maygarden  et  al. 
1994;  Yakubik  et  al.  1994).  This  property  was 
listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
in  1979,  and  it  had  been  acquired  and  slated  for 
partial  development  by  Shell  Chemical  Company. 
An  agreement  between  the  Environmental  Pro¬ 
tection  Agency,  the  Louisiana  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officer,  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation,  and  Shell  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  was  developed  to  protect  the  National  Reg¬ 
ister  listed  portion  of  Site  16AN26.  This  agree¬ 
ment  called  for:  1)  Phase  I  archeological  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  entire  102  ac  (41.3  ha)  property;  2)  a 
Phase  II  archeological  investigation  of  die  former 
quarters  and  industrial  complexes;  3)  data  recov¬ 
ery  throughout  the  quarters’  complex;  and  4)  data 
recovery  excavations  within  the  area  of  the  sugar 
house.  This  investigation  included  a  records  re¬ 
view,  surface  collection,  shovel  testing,  backhoe 
trenching,  1  x  1  m  (3.3  x  3.3  ft)  unit  excavation, 
and  archeological  monitoring. 

Results  of  the  investigations  were  presented 
in  a  three  volume  report  (Yakubik  et  al.  1994; 
Maygarden  et  al.  1994).  Among  the  issues  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  report  were  the  lifestyles  and  ma¬ 
terial  culture  of  African-Americans  at  the  planta¬ 
tion  and  the  material  aspects  of  nineteenth- 
century  sugar  manufacturing  technology.  As  a 
result  of  the  extensive  excavations  conducted  at 
Ashland-Belle  Helene,  numerous  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  future  study  of  plantation  grounds  were 
presented. 

During  1993  and  1994,  Earth  Search,  Inc. 
conducted  a  Phase  I  cultural  resources  inventory 
along  the  right  descending  bank  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  between  River  Mile  178.0  and  173.2, 
in  Ascension  Parish,  Louisiana.  The  survey  was 
conducted  at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District  prior  to  pro¬ 
posed  construction  of  the  Philadelphia  Point  to 
Donaldsonville  Levee  Enlargement  (Vigander  et 
al.  1994).  Prior  to  survey,  a  records  review  was 
undertaken  to  identify  the  archeological  potential 
of  the  entire  project  area  to  contain  cultural  re¬ 
sources.  This  review  resulted  in  the  identification 
of  two  areas,  totaling  104.8  ac  (42.4  ha),  that  pos¬ 
sessed  some  potential  for  containing  undiscov¬ 
ered  prehistoric  and/or  historic  period  resources. 

The  first  survey  area  was  located  between 
Levee  Stations  0+00  and  50+68.  Pedestrian  sur- 
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vey  augmented  by  the  excavation  of  35  auger 
tests  and  four  shovel  tests  failed  to  identify  any 
significant  cultural  deposits.  No  additional  testing 
of  that  area  was  recommended.  The  second  area 
consisted  of  a  proposed  borrow  pit  location,  situ¬ 
ated  between  Levee  Stations  6168+00  and 
6188+00.  Pedestrian  survey  augmented  by  the 
excavation  of  34  auger  tests  in  this  area  failed  to 
identify  evidence  of  intact  cultural  deposits.  No 
additional  testing  of  the  proposed  borrow  pit  was 
recommended. 

In  November  1996,  Surveys  Unlimited  Re¬ 
search  Associates,  Inc.,  conducted  a  Phase  I  cul¬ 
tural  resources  inventory  of  a  12.9  km  (8  mi)  long 
proposed  railroad  extension  in  Ascension  Parish, 
Louisiana.  The  survey  was  conducted  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Board  and 
Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  Company,  Inc. 
(Shuman  et  al.  1997).  Shuman  et  al.  (1997)  re¬ 
ported  that  an  approximately  111.7  ac  (45.2  ha) 
area  was  examined  as  a  result  of  this  undertaking. 
Pedestrian  survey  augmented  by  the  excavation 
of  an  undisclosed  number  of  shovel  tests  was 
conducted  along  a  single  survey  transect  placed 
along  the  approximate  location  of  the  proposed 
project  center  line.  Additional  transects  were  ex¬ 
cavated  in  the  expanded  areas  and  the  project  cor¬ 
ridor.  In  one  location,  probing  and  auger  testing 
was  employed  for  additional  subsurface  explora¬ 
tion.  A  standing  structure  survey  also  was  under¬ 
taken  utilizing  topographic  and  aerial  survey 
maps  of  the  project  area.  Only  two  cultural  re¬ 
sources  loci  were  identified  during  survey  (a  slag 
deposit  and  a  pile  of  construction  debris).  Both 
loci  were  assessed  as  not  significant  and  neither 
warranted  archeological  site  status.  In  addition, 
two  standing  structures  were  identified  outside  of 
the  proposed  right-of-way.  Shuman  et  al.  (1997) 
reported  that  the  structures  would  not  be  impacted 
by  the  proposed  construction.  No  additional  test¬ 
ing  of  the  proposed  project  area  was  recom¬ 
mended. 

Concordia  Parish 

During  February  and  March,  1976,  A.  Frank 
Servello  conducted  a  Phase  I  cultural  resources 
survey  of  an  approximately  350  m  (1148.3  ft) 
wide  area  extending  along  both  sides  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  levee  between  the  towns  of  Mor- 
ville  and  Blackhawk,  Louisiana  (Servello  n.d.). 
Pedestrian  survey  augmented  by  limited  shovel 


testing  resulted  in  the  identification  of  five  his¬ 
toric  period  sites  (16C052  -  16C056).  None  of 
these  sites  were  located  within  the  2.0  km  (1.2 
mi)  wide  study  corridor  associated  with  the  Fifth 
Louisiana  District  Levee  Enlargement. 

Site  16C052  was  described  as  a  single 
standing  structure  with  an  adjacent  cemetery. 
Servello  (n.d.)  reported  that  the  structure  as  well 
as  the  burials  contained  within  the  cemetery  had 
been  moved  to  their  present  location  at  the  time 
the  levee  was  constructed.  The  potential  age  of 
the  structure  and  cemetery  were  not  reported,  but 
Servello  (n.d.)  assessed  Site  16C052  as  poten¬ 
tially  significant.  Additional  archival  research 
was  recommended  if  Site  16C052  was  to  be  im¬ 
pacted  adversely  by  any  future  construction  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Site  16C053  was  described  as  a  low  earthen 
mound  of  historic  period  construction,  the  ruins 
of  two  brick  cisterns,  and  the  remains  of  a  struc¬ 
ture.  In  addition,  Servello  (n.d.)  reported  that  two 
small  cemeteries  were  associated  with  Site 
16C053.  Subsurface  testing  resulted  in  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  historic  period  material  to  a  depth  of  30  cm 
(1 1.8  in)  below  ground  surface.  Site  16C053  also 
was  assessed  as  potentially  significant  and  addi¬ 
tional  testing  of  the  site  was  recommended. 

Site  16C054  was  described  as  a  standing 
structure  of  brick  and  wood  construction;  it 
measured  approximately  10  x  15  m  (32.8  x  49.2 
ft)  in  size.  Servello  (n.d.)  reported  that  historic 
period  cultural  material  was  recovered  from  a 
depth  of  20  cm  (7.9  in)  below  ground  surface 
throughout  the  area  surrounding  the  structure. 
While  the  cultural  affiliation  of  Site  16C054  was 
not  reported,  the  site  was  assessed  as  potentially 
significant.  Additional  testing  of  Site  16C054 
was  recommended. 

Site  16C055  was  described  as  a  cypress 
plank  structure  measuring  approximately  7  x  10 
m  (23  x  32.8  ft)  in  area.  Servello  (n.d.)  reported 
that  the  associated  cultural  material  dated  from 
the  early  to  middle  twentieth  century.  Site 
16C055  was  assessed  as  potentially  significant 
and  additional  testing  of  the  site  was  recom¬ 
mended. 

Site  16C056  was  described  as  the  ruins  of  a 
gin  mill  and  three  domed  cisterns  located  ap¬ 
proximately  0.8  km  (0.5  mi)  northeast  of  Site 
16C055.  Servello  (n.d.)  reported  that  site  was  in 
good  to  excellent  condition.  Site  16C056  was 
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assessed  as  potentially  significant  and  additional 
testing  of  the  site  was  recommended. 

During  March,  1988,  Surveys  Unlimited 
Research  Associates,  Inc.  of  Baton  Rouge,  Lou¬ 
isiana,  conducted  a  Phase  I  cultural  resources  in¬ 
ventory  of  two  proposed  power  transmission  line 
rights-of-way  in  Concordia  Parish,  Louisiana;  the 
survey  was  completed  at  the  request  of  the  city  of 
Vidalia,  Louisiana  (Shuman  and  Jones  1988).  The 
two  proposed  power  line  corridors  totaled  ap¬ 
proximately  80.1  km  (49.8  mi)  in  length,  but 
Shuman  and  Jones  (1988)  reported  that  approxi¬ 
mately  1.6  km  (1  mi)  of  the  proposed  right-of- 
way  could  not  be  surveyed  due  to  landowner  re¬ 
fusal.  The  proposed  project  corridors  measured 
approximately  30.5  m  (100  ft)  in  width. 

Pedestrian  survey  augmented  by  limited 
shovel  testing  identified  two  standing  structures 
within  the  proposed  project  corridors.  Neither 
structure  was  assessed  as  significant  and  no  addi¬ 
tional  recordation  was  recommended.  Shuman 
and  Jones  (1988)  also  reported  that  the  St.  James 
Cemetery  was  located  within  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  proposed  right-of-way.  The  cemetery  con¬ 
tained  burials  dating  from  the  mid-1960s  to  the 
1979.  While  the  St.  James  Cemetery  was  not  as¬ 
sessed  during  survey,  it  was  recommended  that 
the  cemetery  be  avoided  during  proposed  con¬ 
struction.  If  avoidance  of  the  cemetery  was  not 
possible,  Shuman  and  Jones  (1998)  suggested 
that  an  archeologist  monitor  construction  activi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  vicinity.  None  of  the  struc¬ 
tures  noted  by  Shuman  and  Jones  (1988)  or  the 
St.  James  Cemetery  were  located  within  the  2.0 
km  (1.2  mi)  wide  study  corridor  associated  with 
the  Fifth  Louisiana  District  Levee  Enlargement. 

East  Baton  Rouge  Parish 

Between  1972  and  1974,  Louisiana  State 
Archeologist  William  Haag  conducted  a  cultural 
resources  survey  of  the  proposed  Baton  Rouge 
Civic  Center  Area  (Haag  1974).  A  map  of  the 
exact  location  of  the  project  area  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  report;  however,  16  cultural  re¬ 
sources  loci  (Localities  1-16)  were  identified. 
These  included  1 1  structures  recorded  within  the 
area  referred  to  as  Catfish  Town.  These  structures 
consisted  of  a  well  (Locality  1);  an  ash  hopper 
with  scattered  cultural  materials  (Locality  2);  a 
concrete  walled  fish  pond  (Locality  3);  a  privy 
with  historic  period  cultural  material  dating  from 


the  early  twentieth  century  (Locality  4);  two  trash 
pits  (Localities  5  and  6);  one  trash  midden  (Lo¬ 
cality  7);  two  artifact  scatters  dating  from  the  late 
twentieth  century  (Localities  8  and  9);  a  possible 
well  (Locality  10);  and  a  possible  lined  privy  pit 
or  cistern  that  contained  historic  period  cultural 
material  dating  from  post- 1925  (Locality  1 1). 

Within  the  area  referred  to  as  Beauregard 
Town,  the  remaining  five  localities  were  identi¬ 
fied.  These  included  a  brick-walled  and  floored 
structure  used  as  a  trash  dump  dating  from  1830  - 
1857  (Locality  12);  a  brick  well  (Locality  13);  a 
trash  pit  containing  faunal  remains  and  historic 
ceramic  sherds  (Locality  14);  a  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  saloon  location  (Locality  15);  and  a  modem 
trash  pit  (Locality  16).  Haag  reported  that  the  ex¬ 
cavation  of  these  localities  revealed  two  distinct 
socioeconomic  classes  of  recent  occupation:  a 
poorer  class  in  Catfish  Town  and  a  more  affluent 
class  in  Beauregard  Town.  No  official  state  site 
numbers  were  assigned  to  these  localities,  and  no 
management  recommendations  for  the  identified 
loci  were  provided. 

During  April  and  May,  1976,  the  Louisiana 
Archaeological  Survey  and  Antiquities  Commis¬ 
sion  conducted  a  Phase  I  cultural  resources  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  proposed  new  general  aviation  air¬ 
port  located  within  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish, 
Louisiana  (Toth  and  Woodiel  1976).  The  overall 
size  of  the  project  area  was  not  reported,  but  pe¬ 
destrian  survey  resulted  in  the  identification  of 
one  site  (16EBR38)  within  the  proposed  project 
area  and  two  additional  sites  (16EBR35  and 
16EBR37)  adjacent  to  but  outside  of  the  proposed 
project  parcel.  None  of  these  sites  are  located 
within  the  currently  proposed  Baton  Rouge  Front 
Levee  project  item. 

Site  16EBR35  was  described  as  the  location 
of  Woodstock  Plantation.  Toth  and  Woodiel 
(1976)  reported  that  the  plantation  was  the  largest 
sugar  producer  in  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  1800s;  however,  the  last  standing 
structure  at  the  plantation  reportedly  burned  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  1970s.  Site  16EBR35  was  assessed 
as  potentially  significant,  the  site  was  located  out¬ 
side  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  construction 
site.  Therefore,  no  recommendations  concerning 
additional  testing  of  Site  16EBR35  were  reported. 

Site  16EBR37  also  was  located  outside  of 
the  proposed  project  area.  The  site  was  described 
as  a  surface  scatter  of  historic  period  cultural 
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materia]  dating  from  the  nineteenth  century.  Toth 
and  Woodiel  (1976)  suggested  that  Site  16EBR37 
possibly  represented  the  remains  of  several 
homesteads.  No  surface  features  were  noted.  Site 
16EBR37  was  assessed  as  potentially  significant, 
but  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  located  outside  the 
proposed  construction  area,  no  recommendations 
concerning  additional  testing  were  reported. 

Site  16EBR38  was  described  as  a  historic 
period  surface  scatter  identified  within  the  pro¬ 
posed  airport  construction  parcel.  The  authors 
suggested  that  the  site  possibly  represented  a  ca 
1880  -  1940  residential  occupation.  Due  to  the 
disturbed  nature  of  the  site  and  the  lack  of  struc¬ 
tural  remains,  Site  16EBR38  was  assessed  as  not 
significant.  No  additional  testing  of  the  site  was 
recommended.  Toth  and  Woodiel  (1976)  did  rec¬ 
ommend,  however,  that  the  northern  portion  of 
the  proposed  project  area  under  go  additional 
Phase  I  inventory  once  the  land  was  cleared  of 
vegetation. 

During  1977,  Coastal  Environments,  Inc., 
conducted  additional  testing  at  previously  re¬ 
corded  Site  16EBR35  (Woodstock  Plantation)  in 
an  attempt  to  identify  any  cultural  remains  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  plantation  prior  to  proposed  re¬ 
vetment  construction  (Gagliano  et  al.  1977).  This 
survey  was  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District. 
Gagliano  et  al.  (1977)  reported  that  only  a  portion 
of  the  site  located  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  revetment 
was  subject  to  cultural  resources  testing.  This  area 
was  referred  to  as  Site  16EBR35  “B.”  It  also  was 
noted  that  Fort  Bute  (Site  16EBR55),  an  English 
fort  established  in  1 765  may  have  been  located  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  current  project  area.  Pedestrian 
survey  augmented  by  the  excavation  of  five 
backhoe  trenches  and  a  bankline  examination 
identified  the  remains  of  an  historic  midden.  Ga¬ 
gliano  et  al.  (1977)  suggested  that  this  midden 
was  associated  with  what  was  thought  to  be  the 
location  of  the  nineteenth  century  Woodstock 
Plantation  big  house;  however,  other  than  the 
midden,  no  cultural  features  were  noted.  It  was 
reported  that  the  area  had  been  previously  dis¬ 
turbed  by  levee  construction  and  erosion.  The 
portion  of  Site  16EBR35  tested  by  Gagliano  et  al. 
(1977)  was  assessed  as  not  significant.  No  rec¬ 
ommendations  concerning  additional  testing  of 
Site  16EBR35  “B”  were  reported  by  Gagliano  et 


al.  (1977).  It  should  be  noted  that  Site  16EBR35 
“B”  is  not  plotted  on  the  Plaquemine,  La.  7.5’ 
topographic  quadrangle  currently  on  file  at  the 
Louisiana  Division  of  Archaeology.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  this  portion  of  Site  16EBR35  never  was 
officially  recorded  with  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
Site  16EBR35,  as  plotted  at  the  Louisiana  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Archaeology,  is  not  located  within  the 
current  study  area. 

During  February,  1979,  Coastal  Environ¬ 
ments,  Inc.  conducted  a  Phase  I  cultural  resources 
survey  of  a  parcel  measuring  approximately  1.5 
ac  (0.6  ha)  in  size.  The  project  area  was  located  at 
the  intersection  of  Convention  and  Maximilian 
Streets  in  Baton  Rouge  (Castille  et  al.  1979).  The 
survey  was  conducted  at  the  request  of  Inter¬ 
agency  Archaeological  Services  prior  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  proposed  U.S.  Post  Office  parking 
lot.  Pedestrian  survey  augmented  by  auger  test¬ 
ing,  magnetometer  survey,  and  limited  unit  exca¬ 
vation  failed  to  identify  any  significant  cultural 
resources.  No  additional  testing  of  the  proposed 
parking  lot  was  recommended. 

During  1983,  the  National  Park  Service, 
Denver  Service  Center,  conducted  a  Phase  I  cul¬ 
tural  resources  inventory  of  the  area  adjacent  to 
the  Mississippi  River  between  River  Miles  231-L 
and  228-L  (Shafer  et  al.  1984).  The  survey  was 
conducted  at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District.  Pedestrian 
survey  resulted  in  the  identification  of  1 1  stand¬ 
ing  structures  and  two  previously  recorded  land¬ 
ing  sites  (Florida  Street  Dock  and  North  Street 
Landing).  The  11  standing  structures  included 
nine  one-story  houses  constructed  during  the  First 
World  War,  a  small  twentieth  century  brick 
building  once  used  to  house  an  electrical  substa¬ 
tion  for  the  capital  building,  and  a  small  twentieth 
century  brick  building  that  contained  a  pumping 
station.  No  cultural  remains  were  observed  by 
Shafer  et  al.  (1984)  at  the  previously  recorded 
landing  sites.  None  of  these  structures  or  sites 
were  assessed  as  significant,  and  no  additional 
testing  of  the  planned  project  area  was  recom¬ 
mended. 

Prior  to  1984,  Steven  Smith  of  the  Louisiana 
Division  of  Archaeology  conducted  an  informal 
Phase  I  cultural  resources  survey  throughout  the 
new  State  Capitol  gardens  to  determine  if  any  in 
situ  cultural  remains  were  located  in  the  area.  The 
purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  evaluate  how 
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well  the  area  lent  itself  to  public  interpretation 
(Smith  1984).  Pedestrian  survey  augmented  by 
limited  auger  testing  identified  several  areas  that 
were  considered  suitable  for  a  public  excavation. 
Smith  (1984),  however,  reported  that  no  large 
cultural  features  existed  in  the  area,  thus,  the  area 
was  not  suitable  for  public  interpretation.  Addi¬ 
tional  testing  and  discussion  of  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  a  public  excavation  in  this  area  was  rec¬ 
ommended. 

In  May,  1988,  Berger,  Barnard  &  Thomas 
Engineering,  Inc.,  of  Baton  Rouge  conducted  a 
Phase  I  cultural  resources  survey  of  a  parcel 
measuring  approximately  243.8  x  243.8  m  (800  x 
800  ft)  in  area.  The  project  parcel  was  located  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Old  State  Capital  (16EBR8) 
and  the  survey  was  conducted  prior  to  proposed 
construction  activities  (Holland  1988).  The  sur¬ 
vey  was  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Culture,  Recreation  and  Tourism 
Office  of  Cultural  Development,  Division  of  Ar¬ 
chaeology.  Holland  (1988)  noted  that  an  asphalt 
parking  lot  covered  the  area  to  be  tested,  and 
fieldwork  consisted  only  of  the  excavation  of  a 
single  1  x  1  m  (3.3  x  3.3  ft)  unit.  Excavation  of 
the  unit  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  a  single  slate 
fragment  and  an  unspecified  number  of  small 
cement  and  brick  fragments;  unit  excavation  was 
terminated  at  approximately  42  cm  (16.5  in)  be¬ 
low  ground  surface.  Although  no  significant  cul¬ 
tural  resources  were  identified,  Holland  (1988) 
recommended  that  an  archeologist  be  present  to 
monitor  the  proposed  construction  activities.  Site 
16EBR8  is  located  within  the  current  Baton 
Rouge  Front  Levee  study  corridor  and  it  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  section  on  previously  recorded  ar¬ 
cheological  sites. 

During  August,  1989,  Coastal  Environ¬ 
ments,  Inc.,  conducted  a  Phase  I  cultural  re¬ 
sources  survey  and  archeological  inventory  of  a 
4.7  ac  (1.9  ha)  parcel  located  within  the  city  of 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  The  investigation  was 
conducted  at  the  request  of  The  Courthouse  Joint 
Venture  consortium  prior  to  the  proposed  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  federal  building  (Wurtzburg 
and  Hahn  1989).  Auger  testing  augmented  by 
probing  and  unit  excavation  identified  11  brick 
foundations  reportedly  associated  with  the  first 
Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  (Site  16EBR19).  The 
penitentiary  operated  within  the  proposed  project 
area  between  1833  -  1917.  In  addition  to  the  vari¬ 


ous  brick  foundations,  622  artifacts  including 
historic  ceramic  sherds,  glass  shards,  metal,  brick 
fragments,  slate  fragments,  Rangia  shell,  plastic, 
and  faunal  material  also  was  recovered.  Site 
16EBR19  was  assessed  as  significant  and 
Wurtzburg  and  Hahn  (1989)  recommended  that 
an  archeologist  monitor  construction  throughout 
the  area.  Site  16EBR19  lies  within  the  Baton 
Rouge  Front  Levee  study  corridor  and  it  is  dis¬ 
cussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

Between  1989  and  1990,  the  Department  of 
Geography  and  Anthropology  at  Louisiana  State 
University  conducted  testing  throughout  the  State 
Capital  Grounds  (16EBR79  and  16EBR25) 
(Manhein  and  Whitmer  1991).  The  survey  was 
sponsored  by  the  Louisiana  State  Legislature,  the 
Louisiana  State  Division  of  Archaeology,  and 
Louisiana  State  University.  Magnetometer  survey 
augmented  by  pedestrian  survey,  shovel  testing, 
and  unit  excavation  resulted  in  the  identification 
of  several  prehistoric  and  historic  period  cultural 
resources  loci.  The  number  of  prehistoric  and 
historic  period  locations  recorded,  however,  was 
not  defined  clearly  in  the  report.  Due  to  a  uniform 
mixture  of  prehistoric  and  historic  period  artifacts 
throughout  a  variety  of  landforms  and  depths, 
Manhein  and  Whitmer  (1991)  speculated  that  the 
area  had  been  subjected  to  massive  and  intensive 
disturbance.  Although  most  of  the  surveyed  land 
showed  evidence  of  disturbance,  intact  deposits 
were  identified  in  the  northeastern  sector  of  the 
project  area.  In  addition,  archival/oral  information 
was  collected  about  a  cemetery  located  in  the 
area.  Manhein  and  Whitmer  recommended  con¬ 
sulting  with  the  Louisiana  Division  of  Archae¬ 
ology  prior  to  initiating  any  alterations  to  the 
capitol  grounds.  Both  Sites  16EBR25  and 
16EBR79  are  located  within  the  Baton  Rouge 
Front  Levee  study  corridor;  they  are  discussed  in 
turn,  below. 

During  September  and  October  1992,  R. 
Christopher  Goodwin  &  Associates,  Inc.  con¬ 
ducted  a  Phase  I/n  cultural  resources  survey  and 
testing  between  Mississippi  River  Mile  230  and 
River  Mile  227-L  at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District  prior  to 
proposed  levee  enlargement  and  concrete  slope 
paving  (Hinks  et  al.  1993).  Pedestrian  survey 
augmented  by  auger  testing  and  unit  excavation 
resulted  in  the  identification  of  four  historic  pe¬ 
riod  sites  (16EBR95,  16EBR96,  16EBR9^  and 
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16EBR99)  and  the  reidentification  of  previously 
recorded  Site  16EBR58.  In  addition,  Site 
16EBR75  was  revisited,  but  no  additional  testing 
of  the  site  was  conducted.  Hinks  et  al.  (1993)  re¬ 
ported  that  none  of  the  five  sites  was  assessed  as 
significant  and  no  additional  testing  was  recom¬ 
mended.  Sites  16EBR58,  16EBR75,  and 

16EBR99  were  identified  within  the  current  study 
area  and  are  discussed  below  in  the  section  on 
previously  recorded  sites. 

During  May  1992,  R.  Christopher  Goodwin 
&  Associates,  Inc.,  investigated  two  cisterns  that 
had  been  uncovered  during  the  renovation  of  the 
Old  State  Capitol  building  (Site  16EBR8)  in  Ba¬ 
ton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  The  excavation  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  behalf  of  the  Louisiana  Division  of 
Administration,  Facility  Planning  and  Control 
(Hinks  et  al.  1992).  Fieldwork  consisted  of  the 
excavation  of  two  1  x  2  m  (3.3  x  6.6  ft)  units  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  exterior  of  each  cistern,  trench 
monitoring,  and  probing.  Cistern  1  measured  4.8 
m  (15.7  ft)  in  diameter  and  it  extended  to  a  depth 
of  at  least  2.5  m  (8.2  ft)  below  the  top  of  the  sur¬ 
viving  brickwork.  Cistern  2  measured  5.05  m 
(16.6  ft)  in  diameter  and  it  extended  to  a  depth  of 
at  least  2.5  m  (8.2  ft).  Hinks  et  al.  (1992)  reported 
that  between  1857  and  1858  a  small  gas  manu¬ 
facturing  system  was  installed  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Old  State  Capitol  Building  and  that  the 
cisterns  served  as  storage  tanks  for  the  manufac¬ 
tured  coal  gas.  Since  the  excavation  of  these  cis¬ 
terns,  the  ground  floor  of  the  Old  State  Capitol 
has  been  covered  with  concrete  and  thus  both 
cisterns  are  protected  and  inaccessible.  Additional 
recordation  of  these  two  cisterns  was  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  event  that  the  two  features  are 
disturbed  in  the  future.  The  Old  State  Capitol 
(16EBR8)  was  located  within  the  Baton  Rouge 
Front  Levee  project  corridor  and  it  is  discussed  in 
more  detail  below. 

During  1992,  a  nineteenth  century  cistern 
(16EBR43)  was  excavated  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Archaeology 
(Holland  1993).  The  cistern  was  located  at  the 
site  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Barracks.  Pedestrian  sur¬ 
vey  augmented  by  both  shovel  testing  and  back- 
hoe  trenching  revealed  a  cistern  that  served  as  a 
source  of  water  from  the  1870s  through  the  mid 
1890s.  Based  on  the  historic  period  material  re¬ 


covered  from  within  the  cistern,  Holland  (1993) 
suggested  that  trash  dumping  occurred  in  the  cis¬ 
tern  between  the  1890s  and  the  1920s.  In  addition 
to  the  cistern,  a  shallow  brick  gutter  was  identi¬ 
fied  around  the  cistern.  Trenching  revealed  the 
base  of  a  flagpole  in  the  courtyard  and  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  pump  utilized  to  draw  water  from  the 
cistern.  The  cistern  and  the  surrounding  area  were 
assessed  as  potentially  significant.  Holland 
(1993)  recommended  that  the  Division  of  Ar¬ 
chaeology  be  consulted  prior  to  any  planned  con¬ 
struction  activities.  Site  16EBR43  is  located 
within  the  current  Baton  Rouge  Front  Levee  proj¬ 
ect  item  study  corridor;  it  is  discussed  in  more 
detail  later  in  this  chapter. 

Iberville  Parish 

Prior  to  February,  1979,  Coastal  Environ¬ 
ments,  Inc.,  conducted  a  cultural  resources  inves¬ 
tigation  in  the  vicinity  of  Mississippi  River  Mile 
197.5,  in  Iberville  Parish,  Louisiana.  This  ar¬ 
cheological  inventory  was  conducted  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New 
Orleans  District  (Gagliano  et  al.  1979).  Fieldwork 
included  pedestrian  survey  and  bankline  exami¬ 
nation  of  a  portion  of  the  proposed  Whitecastle 
Revetment  project  item,  in  an  area  where  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District 
personnel  had  observed  historic  period  materia] 
eroding  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  artifact 
scatter  (later  designated  as  Site  16IV136)  meas¬ 
ured  approximately  12  x  80  m  (39.4  x  262.5  ft)  in 
area.  Site  16IV136  is  located  within  the  Reveille 
to  Point  Pleasant  project  item  study  corridor  and 
it  is  discussed  in  more  detail  below. 

Pedestrian  survey  throughout  the  proposed 
project  area  resulted  in  the  collection  of  historic 
period  ceramic  sherds,  nails,  brick  fragments, 
coal,  mortar,  and  an  unspecified  number  of  bone 
fragments.  The  authors  suggested  that  the  mate¬ 
rial  recovered  from  the  site  dated  from  ca  1820  - 
1920.  Gagliano  et  al.  (1979)  reported  that  these 
materials  were  not  in  situ  and  they  suggested  that 
the  artifacts  may  have  been  redeposited  in  the 
area  at  the  time  that  the  original  levee  was  con¬ 
structed.  Site  16IV136  was  assessed  as  not  sig¬ 
nificant  and  no  additional  testing  of  the  proposed 
White  Castle  Revetment  was  recommended.  In 
1983,  Bureman  completed  a  State  of  Louisiana 
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Site  Record  Update  Form  for  Site  16IV136;  no 
new  information  was  provided  on  the  examined 
site  form. 

During  November,  1982,  the  National  Park 
Service,  Denver  Service  Center,  Southeast- 
Southwest  Team  conducted  a  Phase  I  cultural 
resources  survey  and  archeological  inventory  of 
the  proposed  Plaquemine  Bend  Revetment  proj¬ 
ect  area.  The  survey  corridor  was  located  on  the 
right  descending  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River 
between  River  Miles  204.9  -  201-R  (Stuart  and 
Greene  1983a).  This  survey  was  conducted  on 
behalf  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New 
Orleans  District.  Pedestrian  survey  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  project  area  failed  to  identify  any  cultural 
resources.  No  additional  testing  of  the  proposed 
project  item  was  recommended. 

Between  August  and  September,  1985,  R. 
Christopher  Goodwin  &  Associates,  Inc.,  con¬ 
ducted  a  Phase  I  cultural  resources  inventory  of 
the  proposed  White  Castle  Revetment  Item  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  right  descending  bank  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  between  River  Miles  192-R  and 
191.2-R,  in  Iberville  Parish.  The  survey  was  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  New  Orleans  District  (Goodwin  et  al. 
1987).  Pedestrian  survey  augmented  by  shovel 
testing,  auger  testing,  and  unit  excavation  resulted 
in  the  identification  of  Sites  16IV147  -  16IV151. 
In  addition,  a  single  locus  (White  Castle  Site  1) 
for  which  no  official  state  site  number  was  re¬ 
quested  also  was  identified.  Locus  White  Castle 
Site  1  was  described  as  a  surface  scatter  of  brick, 
concrete,  asphalt,  and  other  unspecified  construc¬ 
tion  materials.  Goodwin  et  al.  (1987)  suggested 
that  the  materials  had  been  redeposited  as  fill 
and/or  rip-rap.  White  Castle  Site  1  was  assessed 
as  not  significant  and  no  additional  testing  of  that 
site  was  recommended.  Of  the  remaining  sites 
(16IV147  -  16IV151),  only  Sites  16IV147  and 
16IV149  were  not  assessed.  Additional  testing  of 
these  sites  was  recommended  in  order  to  assess 
more  fully  their  National  Register  significance. 
Sites  16IV148,  16IV150,  and  16IV151  were  as¬ 
sessed  as  not  significant.  All  of  the  sites  identified 
by  Goodwin  et  al.  (1987)  was  located  within  the 
proposed  Alhambra  to  Hohen-Solms  project  cor¬ 
ridor;  they  are  discussed  in  more  detail  below. 

During  1987,  R.  Christopher  Goodwin  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  completed  the  additional  testing 
of  Sites  16IV147  and  16IV149  in  order  to  assess 


their  significance  applying  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  criteria  of  evaluation  (Goodwin 
et  al.  1988).  Fieldwork  included  pedestrian  sur¬ 
vey,  shovel  testing,  auger  testing,  unit  excavation, 
and  the  examination  of  bankline  profiles.  This 
testing  effort  failed  to  identify  any  cultural  fea¬ 
tures  or  evidence  of  structural  remains  at  either 
site.  Site  16IV147  was  described  as  a  brick  scatter 
and  a  fire-stained  and  thermally-altered  soil  pro¬ 
file  located  in  the  bluff  face;  no  additional  cul¬ 
tural  material  was  noted  at  the  site.  The  site  may 
represent  the  remains  of  a  nineteenth  century  fur¬ 
nace.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  site  remained  at 
the  time  of  the  survey.  Site  16IV147  was  assessed 
as  not  significant  and  no  additional  testing  of  the 
site  was  recommended. 

Site  16IV149  was  described  as  a  domestic 
refuse  scatter  that  may  have  been  associated  with 
the  ca  1830s  occupation  of  Celeste  Plantation. 
Goodwin  et  al.  (1988)  reported  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  original  scatter  remained  intact.  It 
was  noted  that  other  portions  of  the  scatter  had 
been  disturbed  by  levee  construction  and  road 
grading.  Site  16IV149  was  assessed  as  not  sig¬ 
nificant  and  no  additional  testing  of  the  site  was 
recommended.  Both  Sites  16IV147  and  16IV149 
lie  within  the  currently  proposed  Alhambra  to 
Hohen-Solms  project  corridor.  Each  is  discussed 
in  the  section  on  previously  recorded  sites. 

Orleans  Parish 

On  January  19,  1977,  J.  Richard  Shenkel 
conducted  a  Phase  I  cultural  resources  survey  of 
the  proposed  Nashville  Avenue  to  Napoleon 
Avenue  Floodwall  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District 
(Shenkel  1977).  The  proposed  project  corridor 
measured  approximately  2,317.2  m  (7,602.5  ft)  in 
length.  The  width  of  the  proposed  right-of-way 
corridor  was  not  reported.  Fieldwork  consisted 
primarily  of  pedestrian  survey,  and  Shenkel 
(1977)  concluded  that  the  proposed  floodwall 
would  not  impact  any  significant  archeological 
sites  or  structures.  No  additional  testing  of  the 
proposed  project  area  was  recommended. 

Between  October  and  December,  1988,  the 
Museum  of  Geoscience  at  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  Baton  Rouge  conducted  a  Phase  I  cul¬ 
tural  resources  inventoiy  of  four  proposed  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  levee  and  revetment  construction 
items  located  between  River  Miles  93.8  -  81.8,  in 
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Orleans  Parish,  Louisiana.  The  survey  was  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  New  Orleans  District  (Franks  and  Ya- 
kubik  1994).  Pedestrian  survey  augmented  by 
both  shovel  testing  and  unit  excavation  resulted  in 
the  identification  of  Sites  160R119  -  160R125 
and  two  loci  (Twelve  Mile  Revetment  Locale  No. 
5  and  Algiers  Locale  No.  1)  for  which  no  official 
state  site  number  was  assigned.  Only  Site 
160R125  was  assessed  as  potentially  significant; 
it  was  characterized  as  a  cultural  material  surface 
scatter.  Both  historic  period  ceramic  sherds  dating 
from  the  eighteenth  century  and  prehistoric  ce¬ 
ramic  sherds  associated  with  an  unspecified  cul¬ 
tural  affiliation  were  recovered  from  the  site.  In 
addition,  the  ruins  of  a  wharf  dating  from  the 
nineteenth  century  also  were  identified  at  Site 
160R125.  Additional  testing  of  Site  160R125 
was  recommended. 

Sites  16OR120  and  160R121  are  located 
within  the  current  study  area  and  they  are  dis¬ 
cussed  later  in  this  chapter.  The  remaining  sites 
(160R119  and  160R122  -  160R124)  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  historic  period  material  scatters.  Sites 
160R123  and  160R124  were  characterized  as 
late  nineteenth  to  early  twentieth  century  occupa¬ 
tions,  while  Site  160R119  was  assigned  a  late 
eighteenth  to  early  nineteenth  century  date.  Site 
160R122  represented  a  late  eighteenth  century 
occupation.  Each  of  these  sites  was  assessed  as 
not  significant.  No  additional  testing  of  Sites 
160R1 19  -  160R124  was  recommended. 

Between  October  and  November,  1990, 
Earth  Search,  Inc.,  of  New  Orleans  completed  a 
Phase  I  cultural  resources  inventory  within  the 
proposed  Freeport-McMoRan  Audubon  Species 
Survival  and  Research  Center  and  Wilderness 
Park,  Orleans  Parish,  Louisiana.  The  survey  was 
conducted  on  behalf  of  The  Audubon  Institute 
(Yakubik  and  Franks  1992).  Fieldwork  included 
pedestrian  survey  augmented  by  the  systematic 
excavation  of  shovel  tests  throughout  the  project 
corridor.  This  investigation  resulted  in  the  rei¬ 
dentification  of  previously  recorded  Site  16OR90 
(Beka  Plantation).  Archeological  investigations  as 
Site  16OR90  revealed  the  presence  of  intact  cul¬ 
tural  deposits.  These  deposits  consisted  of  the 
remains  of  a  large  plantation  complex  that  dated 
from  the  mid-nineteenth  to  the  early  twentieth 
century.  Archeological  fieldwork  resulted  in  the 
identification  of  numerous  surface  and  subsurface 


cultural  material  scatters  associated  with  the  great 
house,  slave  quarter,  and  the  sugar  house.  As  a 
result  of  these  investigations,  Site  16OR90  was 
assessed  as  significant  and  avoidance  of  this  Na¬ 
tional  Register  eligible  site  was  recommended. 
Site  16OR90  lies  within  the  current  study  area 
and  it  is  discussed  in  more  detail  below. 

Plaquemines  Parish 

During  1977,  Coastal  Environments,  Inc. 
undertook  a  Phase  I  cultural  resources  survey  of 
both  Grand  and  Tiger  passes,  as  well  as  Baptiste 
Collette  Bayou  (Gagliano  et  al.  1978).  This  in¬ 
vestigation  was  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District 
prior  to  proposed  dredging  activities  designed  to 
maintain  and  improve  navigation  capabilities  on 
the  lower  Mississippi  River.  This  investigation 
included  an  initial  literature  search  and  review  of 
historic  maps  and  aerial  photographs,  followed  by 
a  visual  reconnaissance  of  each  watercourse.  Vis¬ 
ual  inspection  from  a  boat  resulted  in  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  numerous  cultural  properties  including 
modem  camps,  launches,  partially  submerged 
watercraft,  and  the  remains  of  several  oil  derricks. 
Gagliano  et  al.  (1978)  noted  that  the  oldest 
buildings  in  the  area  were  associated  with  “The 
Jump.”  The  Jump  (Site  16PL48)  was  described  as 
a  small  fishing  village  situated  along  either  side 
of  Grand  Pass,  i.e.,  immediately  below  the  right 
descending  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Site 
16PL48  was  located  within  the  currently  pro¬ 
posed  study  area  and  it  is  discussed  more  folly 
below.  No  additional  testing  of  Site  16PL48was 
recommended.  Monitoring  of  the  proposed  con¬ 
struction  activities  throughout  the  site  area  was 
recommended. 

Between  February  and  March,  1979,  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  at  Tulane  Univer¬ 
sity  conducted  a  Phase  I  cultural  resources  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  left  descending  bank  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  between  River  Miles  45.0  -  10.0  and 
the  right  descending  bank  between  River  Miles 
20.0  -  10.0,  Plaquemine  Parish,  Louisiana  (Davis 
et  al.  1979).  The  survey  was  conducted  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  U.S.  Army  Cotps  of  Engineers,  New 
Orleans  District  prior  to  proposed  improvements 
to  the  New  Orleans  to  Venice  Hurricane  Protec¬ 
tion  Levee.  Pedestrian  survey  augmented  by  lim¬ 
ited  auger  testing,  “trowel  testing  ”  and  unit  exca¬ 
vation  resulted  in  the  identification  and/or  reex- 
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animation  of  28  archeological  sites  or  cultural 
resources  loci,  all  of  which  dated  from  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and/or  twentieth  century.  These  loci  in¬ 
cluded  artifact  scatters  (n=13),  structures  or 
structural  remains  (n=10),  settlements  (n=2),  Fort 
St.  Philip  and  Fort  Jackson,  and  a  single  ceme¬ 
tery.  The  13  artifact  scatters  (Sites  16PL67, 
16PL70,  16PL72  -  16PL74,  16PL76  -  16PL78, 
16PL81,  and  16PL82,  and  loci  Y16PLA, 
Y16PLD,  and  Nestor  Canal  II)  contained  mostly 
pieces  of  metal,  brick,  and  glass,  and  historic  pe¬ 
riod  ceramic  sherds.  Each  of  these  locations  was 
assessed  as  not  significant.  Prehistoric  ceramic 
sherds  were  recovered  from  the  surface  at  Nester 
Canal  II;  it  appeared,  however,  that  this  material 
was  included  as  fill  that  was  once  deposited  in  the 
area.  No  official  state  site  number  was  requested 
for  this  locus.  The  Tabony  Cemetery  (Site 
16PL69)  was  assessed  as  not  significant,  Davis  et 
al.  (1979)  reported,  however,  that  the  cemetery 
would  be  impacted  adversely  by  the  proposed 
construction  activities.  No  recommendations  for 
additional  testing  or  assessment  of  the  site  were 
provided. 

Each  of  the  two  recorded  settlements  (Olga 
and  Ostrica)  were  commercial  in  nature,  and  both 
sites  (16PL61  and  16PL66)  were  recommended 
for  additional  testing.  Site  16PL61  (Olga)  was 
identified  as  the  remains  of  an  oyster  fishing 
community  that  was  founded  by  Yugoslavian 
immigrants  in  ca  1840.  Intact  cultural  deposits 
and  a  variety  of  cultural  features  were  unearthed 
at  this  locale.  The  other  settlement,  Site  16PL66 
(Ostrica),  represented  the  remains  of  a  Slavic 
oyster  cannery  and  village.  The  site  was  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  early  historic  development  of  southern 
Plaquemines  Parish,  and  the  remains  of  several 
kilns  along  with  other  cultural  features  were 
documented.  The  status  of  both  Ostrica  (16PL66) 
and  Olga  (16PL61)  was  elevated  from  potentially 
significant  to  significant  by  Montgomery  et  al. 
(1988)  following  a  review  of  the  original  project 
notes  and  site  inspection  at  each  location.  Both 
sites  (16PL61  and  16PL66)  were  recommended 
for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 

An  additional  10  locations  (Sites  16PL47, 
16PL64,  16PL65,  16PL68,  16PL71,  16PL75, 
16PL79,  16PL80,  and  loci  Y16PLB  and 
Y16PLC)  were  characterized  either  as  standing 
structures  or  as  structural  remains.  Most  of  these 


sites  represented  the  collapsed  remains  of  camps 
or  former  residences,  although  Site  16PL80  (Ad¬ 
olph’s  Camp)  has  been  occupied  continually 
since  ca  1880.  Site  16PL47  represent  the  remains 
an  abandoned  salt  works  that  dated  from  ca  1860 
-  1906,  while  Site  16PL68  may  be  the  base  of  a 
warning  light  constructed  at  Point  Bolivar.  All  of 
these  sites  initially  were  assessed  as  not  signifi¬ 
cant,  and  no  additional  testing  was  recommended. 
Because  of  the  shared  heritage  at  the  loci  with 
Olga  (16PL61)  and  Ostrica  (16PL66),  both  Site 
16PL80  (Adolph’s  Camp)  and  Site  16PL82 
(Dunn’s  Camp)  were  reassessed  by  Montgomery 
et  al.  (1988).  Each  was  assessed  as  a  significant 
cultural  resource  (Montgomery  et  al.  1988,  Table 
7:115).  Since  avoidance  of  Sites  16PL61, 
16PL66,  16PL80,  and  16PL82  was  not  feasible, 
Montgomery  et  al.  (1988)  recommended  partial 
data  recovery  within  those  portions  of  the  sites  to 
be  impacted  directly  by  the  implementation  of  the 
New  Orleans  to  Venice  Hurricane  Protection 
project. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  discussed  ar¬ 
cheological  sites,  two  forts.  Fort  Jackson 
(16PL38)  and  Fort  St.  Phillip  (16PL39),  also  were 
examined  during  survey.  Both  sites  have  since 
been  awarded  National  Register  Landmark  status, 
and  both  are  listed  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  A  review  of  project  schematics 
determined  that  only  a  portion  of  the  grounds  at 
Fort  St.  Phillip  would  be  impacted  by  proposed 
levee  construction,  and  that  the  grounds  of  Fort 
Jackson  fell  entirely  outside  of  the  proposed  im¬ 
pact  area.  No  management  recommendations 
were  made  for  Fort  Jackson.  In  order  to  mitigate 
potential  damages  to  Fort  St.  Phillip,  Davis  et  al. 
(1979)  recommended  three  possible  alternatives: 
survey  of  that  portion  of  the  impact  corridor 
across  Fort  St.  Phillip  using  a  proton  magne¬ 
tometer;  a  reconfiguration  of  construction  plans 
to  avoid  the  fort;  or  archeological  monitoring 
during  the  construction  process.  None  of  these 
previously  identified  sites  are  located  within  the 
currently  proposed  study  area. 

At  an  unspecified  time  prior  to  March,  1983, 
the  National  Park  Service  conducted  a  Phase  I 
cultural  resources  inventory  of  the  right  de¬ 
scending  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  between 
River  Miles  18.7  -  10.5-R,  Plaquemines  Parish, 
Louisiana  prior  to  proposed  revetment  construc¬ 
tion  (Stuart  and  Greene  1983b).  The  survey  was 
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conducted  at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District.  Windshield 
survey  augmented  by  limited  pedestrian  survey  of 
the  river  batture  failed  to  identify  any  cultural 
resources.  No  additional  testing  of  the  proposed 
project  area  was  recommended. 

Multiple  Parishes 

During  October,  1976,  J.  Richard  Shenkel 
conducted  a  Phase  I  cultural  resources  survey  and 
archeological  inventory  of  the  left  descending 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  between  River 
Miles  218-213  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchac  Bend, 
East  Baton  Rouge  and  Iberville  parishes,  Louisi¬ 
ana.  The  survey  was  completed  at  the  request  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans 
District  (Shenkel  1976b).  Pedestrian  survey  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  identification  of  Sites  16EBR40, 
16IV126,  and  16IV127.  All  three  sites  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  prehistoric  period  material  surface 
scatters. 

Site  16EBR40  was  described  as  a  scatter  of 
Rangia  shells  and  2  prehistoric  ceramic  sherds.  It 
was  suggested  that  Site  16EBR40  represented 
Marksville  -  Plaquemine  period  occupations.  Site 
16IV126  was  described  as  a  scatter  of  unspecified 
shell,  burned  daub,  and  prehistoric  ceramic  sherds 
found  eroding  from  the  riverbank.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  site  dated  from  the  Late 
Marksville  -  Coles  Creek  periods.  Site  16IV127 
was  described  as  a  surface  scatter  of  prehistoric 
ceramic  sherds  dating  from  the  Coles  Creek  pe¬ 
riod.  In  addition,  an  unspecified  amount  of  mod¬ 
em  debris  also  was  noted  at  Site  16IV127.  None 
of  the  three  sites  was  assessed  by  Shenkel 
(1976b).  It  was  reported,  however,  that  Site 
16EBR40  would  be  impacted  adversely  by  pro¬ 
posed  construction.  Shenkel  (1976b)  reported  that 
Site  16EBR40  had  been  previously  impacted  by 
levee  construction  and  by  prior  borrowing  activi¬ 
ties,  and  he  recommended  that  the  Louisiana 
State  Archeologist  and  the  State  Historic  Preser¬ 
vation  Officer  be  consulted  concerning  mitigation 
of  the  site.  Of  the  three  sites  identified  by  Shenkel 
(1976b)  only  Site  16IV126  is  located  within  the 
current  study  area.  It  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in 
the  sections  below. 

During  1978,  William  Mclntire  conducted  a 
Phase  I  cultural  resources  inventory  of  a  proposed 
pipeline  right-of-way  located  within  portions  of 
Assumption,  Ascension,  and  Iberville  Parishes, 


Louisiana.  The  survey  was  conducted  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Shell  Pipeline  Corporation, 
Lafayette,  Louisiana  (Mclntire  1978).  The  overall 
length  and  width  of  the  proposed  pipeline  corri¬ 
dor  was  not  reported,  however,  both  pedestrian 
survey  augmented  by  judgmental  shovel  and 
auger  testing  throughout  the  area  of  potential  ef¬ 
fect  failed  to  identify  any  significant  cultural  re¬ 
sources.  No  additional  testing  of  the  proposed 
pipeline  right-of-way  was  recommended. 

On  September  5, 1979,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District,  conducted  a 
Phase  I  cultural  resources  inventory  of  a  proposed 
levee  enlargement  and  concrete  slope  pavement 
project  between  River  Miles  82.5  -  77.5-R,  Or¬ 
leans  and  Plaquemines  Parishes,  Louisiana 
(Rader  1980).  Pedestrian  survey  augmented  by 
limited  subsurface  testing  with  an  entrenching 
tool  identified  a  single  historic  period  materials 
scatter.  No  site  number  was  reported  for  this  lo¬ 
cus  and  Rader  (1980)  stated  that  the  artifact  scat¬ 
ter  was  located  outside  the  proposed  project  cor¬ 
ridor.  This  historic  locus  was  not  assessed  as  a 
result  of  this  investigation,  however,  archeologi¬ 
cal  monitoring  apparently  was  conducted  during 
construction  within  the  vicinity  of  the  identified 
locus.  In  addition,  Rader  (1980)  reported  that 
monitoring  during  construction  also  would  be 
conducted  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  St.  Leon.  It  too 
was  located  adjacent  to,  but  outside  the  proposed 
project  area. 

In  September  1980,  Iroquois  Research  In¬ 
stitute  of  Fairfax,  Virginia  conducted  a  Phase  I 
cultural  resources  inventory  of  six  proposed  re¬ 
vetment  and  levee  items  located  adjacent  to  the 
Mississippi  River  in  portions  of  Ascension,  Jef¬ 
ferson,  St.  James,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  St. 
Charles  Parishes  (Hartley  1982).  The  survey  was 
conducted  at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District.  The  six  pro¬ 
posed  project  areas  included:  (1)  Marchand  proj¬ 
ect  item,  located  in  Ascension  Parish  at  river  mile 
M-181-L  and  between  levee  stations  2460+00 
and  2480+00,  and  stations  2537+00  to  2552+00. 
The  revetment  area  included  an  upstream  area 
measuring  102  x  457  m  (335  x  1499  ft)  and  a 
downstream  area  that  encompassed  267  x  610  m 
(876  x  2,001  ft);  (2)  Convent  Levee  Enlargement 
project  item,  located  in  St.  James  Parish  between 
river  miles  M-163-L  and  M-157-L,  and  between 
levee  stations  3546+00  and  3678+00,  as  well  as 
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3707+30  and  3724+35.  The  project  area  included 
an  enlargement  area  measuring  73  x  4,023  m 
(240  x  13,199  ft)  and  a  borrow  area  encompass¬ 
ing  482  x  533  m  (1,581  x  1,749  ft);  (3)  Willow 
Bend  Revetment  project  item,  measuring  122  x 
1,520  m  (400  x  4,987  ft)  at  river  mile  141-R,  and 
between  levee  stations  1826+00  and  1876+00, 
located  in  St.  John  the  Baptist  Parish;  (4)  Montz 
Revetment  project  item,  measuring  183  x  366  m 
(600  x  1,200  ft)  located  in  St.  Charles  Parish  at 
river  mile  M-129.5L,  and  between  levee  stations 
2521+00  and  2561+00;  (5)  Waterford  Revetment 
project  item,  also  located  in  St.  Charles  Parish  at 
river  mile  M-128-R,  and  between  levee  stations 
2521+00  and  2561+00.  The  project  dimensions 
were  64  x  1,219  m  (210  x  3,999  ft);  and  (6) 
Kenner  Revetment  project  item,  measuring  139  x 
5,480  m  (456  x  17,979  ft)  located  in  Jefferson 
Parish  at  river  mile  M-l  13-L,  and  between  levee 
stations  61 19+00  and  6301+00. 

All  proposed  project  areas  were  inventoried 
utilizing  pedestrian  survey  along  transects  spaced 
at  approximately  12.8  -  44.5  m  (42  -  146  ft)  inter¬ 
vals  augmented  by  shovel  testing.  A  total  of  five 
historic  loci  were  identified,  four  of  which  fell 
within  the  proposed  Kenner  Revetment  project 
item  and  one  within  the  proposed  Convent  Levee 
Enlargement  project  item.  Hartley  (1982)  re¬ 
ported  that  all  loci  identified  were  subjected  to 
more  intensive  shovel  testing  and  surface  collec¬ 
tion  during  the  site  delineation  process.  None  of 
these  loci  were  identified  within  the  current  study 
area. 

Site  16SJ31  was  located  in  the  downstream 
section  of  the  Convent  Levee  Enlargement  proj¬ 
ect  item.  The  site  consisted  of  a  low  wall  formed 
of  wooden  planks.  The  planks  were  thought  to 
represent  the  remains  of  a  wooden  retaining  wall 
designed  to  control  erosion  during  high  water 
stages.  A  total  of  four  historic  artifacts  were  col¬ 
lected  during  survey,  but  none  were  temporally 
diagnostic.  Site  16JE136  was  defined  as  the  pos¬ 
sible  remains  of  a  structure.  A  scatter  of  brick, 
nails,  ceramic  sherds,  glass,  and  miscellaneous 
other  materials  were  found  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  eroding  from  the  cutbank.  The  site 
lacked  integrity,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the 
materials  may  have  represented  a  dump  site.  Site 
16JE137  was  identified  as  the  fragmentary 
wooden  hull  of  a  ship  or  boat  beached  within  a 
repair  facility  located  in  St.  Rose.  Because  of  the 


condition  of  the  wood  and  the  preservation  of 
paint  on  the  sides  of  the  hull,  the  site  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  to  represent  an  historic  shipwreck  or 
beaching.  Locus  WP3-1  consisted  of  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  modem  artifacts  associated  with  dumping 
episodes  and  it  was  not  assigned  a  state  site  num¬ 
ber.  Locus  WP-3  reportedly  consisted  of  a  square 
concrete  slab  foundation  situated  on  the  batture. 
A  mixture  of  modem  artifacts  were  found  on  the 
slab.  This  locus  was  not  assigned  a  state  site 
number.  None  of  these  sites  or  loci  were  assessed 
as  significant,  and  no  additional  testing  was  rec¬ 
ommended. 

Prior  to  May,  1981,  William  Mclntire  con¬ 
ducted  a  Phase  I  cultural  resources  inventoiy  of 
the  Louisiana  section  of  a  proposed  Shell  Pipeline 
corridor  located  between  Weeks  Island,  Iberia 
Parish,  Louisiana,  and  the  Louisiana-Mississippi 
border,  St.  Helena  Parish,  Louisiana  (Mclntire 
1981).  The  survey  was  conducted  at  the  request 
of  Dames  &  Moore  of  Houston,  Texas.  Helicop¬ 
ter  survey  augmented  by  pedestrian  survey  and 
limited  shovel  and  auger  testing  identified  previ¬ 
ously  recorded  Site  16AS14.  The  nature  of  Site 
16AS14  was  not  reported;  however,  Mclntire 
(1981)  did  state  that  the  site  was  located  outside 
the  proposed  pipeline  right-of-way  and  would  not 
be  impacted  by  proposed  construction.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Site  16AS14  was  not  located  within  the  cur¬ 
rent  study  area.  No  additional  testing  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  corridor  was  recommended  by  Mclntire 
(1981) 

Between  July  and  August  1984,  R.  Christo¬ 
pher  Goodwin  and  Associates,  Inc.,  conducted  a 
Phase  I  cultural  resources  inventory  of  five  pro¬ 
posed  Mississippi  River  revetment  construction 
rights-of-way  located  within  portions  of  Ascen¬ 
sion,  St.  James,  Iberville,  and  Plaquemine  par¬ 
ishes,  Louisiana  (Goodwin  et  al.  1985).  The  sur¬ 
vey  was  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District. 
The  five  proposed  revetments  subjected  to  cul¬ 
tural  resources  inventory  included:  (1)  Port  Sul¬ 
phur,  located  in  Plaquemines  Parish  on  the  right 
descending  bank  of  the  river  between  River  Miles 
38.0  -  38.5-R,  and  between  levee  stations 
2330+48.2  -  2293.3;  (2)  Vacherie,  located  in  St. 
James  Parish  on  the  right  descending  bank  of  the 
river  between  River  Miles  148.5  -  149.5-R,  and 
between  levee  stations  1407+53  -  1457+65;  (3) 
Romeville,  located  in  St.  James  Parish  on  the  left 
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descending  bank  of  the  river  between  River  Miles 
160.3  -  159.7-L,  and  between  levee  stations 
3516+93  -  3547+44;  (4)  Marchand,  located 
within  Ascension  Parish  on  the  left  descending 
bank  of  the  river  between  River  Miles  183.8  - 
181.5-L,  and  between  levee  stations  2333+71  - 
2467+06;  and  (5)  New  River  Bend,  located 
within  Iberville  Parish  on  the  left  descending 
bank  of  the  river  between  River  Miles  191.0  - 
188.0-L,  and  between  levee  stations  1913+45  - 
2089+94. 

All  five  revetment  areas  were  located  on  the 
grounds  of  historically  documented  plantations, 
and  historic  activity  areas  and  cultural  materials 
were  encountered  at  several  of  the  revetment  ar¬ 
eas.  Survey  baselines  were  established  roughly 
parallel  to  the  river  course  and  pedestrian  survey 
was  then  undertaken  along  transects  spaced  at  20 
m  (56.6  ft)  intervals  throughout  the  proposed 
project  areas.  In  addition,  shovel  testing  was  con¬ 
ducted  at  unspecified  regular  intervals  along  each 
transect,  and  subsurface  probing  was  conducted 
near  observed  cultural  remains.  In  addition,  ex¬ 
posed  bankline  profiles  also  were  cleared  in  se¬ 
lected  locations  to  provide  stratigraphic  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  Port  Sulphur  revetment  area  contained  a 
portion  of  Homeplace  Plantation,  also  known  as 
Bellevue  Plantation.  During  survey.  Site 
16PL131  was  identified  as  containing  redeposited 
material  from  a  nearby  borrow  pit,  and  Site 
16PL132  marked  the  remains  of  a  relocated  late 
nineteenth  to  twentieth  century  church  cemetery. 
Neither  of  these  sites  were  assessed  as  significant. 
The  Vacherie  revetment  area  contain^  site 
16SJ40,  a  multi-component  occupation  with  late 
eighteenth  to  early  twentieth  century  materials. 
This  site  contained  in  situ  examples  of  privies  and 
wood  irrigation  flumes  associated  with  postbel- 
lum  rice  cultivation,  and  was  assessed  as  poten¬ 
tially  signrficant.  Additional  testing  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  Site  16SJ40.  Site  16SJ39  was  identi¬ 
fied  within  the  Romeville  revetment  area.  This 
site  was  described  as  a  surface  scatter  of  late 
nineteenth  to  early  twentieth  century  artifacts. 
The  site  was  reported  to  lack  cultural  integrity 
and  was  assessed  as  not  significant.  The  Mar¬ 
chand  revetment  area  contained  two  features  pos¬ 
sibly  associated  with  the  Ashland-Belle  Helene 
Plantation  (16AN26),  a  site  that  had  previously 
been  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 


Places.  Goodwin  et  al.  (1985)  reported  that  one  of 
the  features  consisted  of  a  brick  scatter  with  no 
cultural  integrity.  This  feature  was  assessed  as  not 
significant.  The  remaining  feature  was  described 
as  the  brick  foundation  of  a  warehouse,  and  was 
assessed  as  potentially  significant.  Additional 
testing  of  this  feature  was  recommended.  Good¬ 
win  et  al.  (1985)  referred  to  the  brick  foundation 
feature  as  a  portion  of  a  landing,  and  assigned  it 
site  number  16AN38.  While  the  site  number  may 
be  correct  (all  features  associated  with  Ashland- 
Belle  Helene  Plantation  were  eventually  given  the 
single  site  number  16AN26),  the  reference  to  a 
landing  is  apparently  a  misnomer  for  the  ware¬ 
house  foundation,  also  referred  to  in  later  reports 
(e.g.,  Yakubik  et  al.  1994:6-1).  Site  16AN26  was 
identified  within  the  current  study  area  and  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  section  on  previously  recorded  sites 
below. 

A  total  of  three  sites  consisting  of  late  nine¬ 
teenth  to  twentieth  century  materials  were  identi¬ 
fied  within  the  New  River  Bend  project  area.  Site 
16IV143  was  described  as  a  surface  scatter  lack¬ 
ing  integrity.  Site  16IV144  was  reported  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  scatter  of  modem  materials.  Site  16IV145 
consisted  of  the  brick  foundations  of  a  possible 
boiler  furnace.  None  of  these  sites  were  assessed 
as  significant  and  no  additional  testing  was  rec¬ 
ommended.  None  of  these  sites  were  located 
within  the  current  study  area. 

Prior  to  July,  1985,  Coastal  Environments, 
Inc.,  conducted  a  Phase  I  cultural  resources  in¬ 
ventory  of  a  proposed  pipeline  right-of-way  lo¬ 
cated  within  portions  of  Ascension  and  Iberville 
Parishes,  Louisiana.  The  survey  was  conducted  at 
the  request  of  the  Shell  Pipeline  Corporation, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  (Biyant  1985).  The  pro¬ 
posed  corridor  measured  approximately  17.7  km 
(11  mi)  in  length  by  approximately  30.5  m  (100 
ft)  in  width.  Pedestrian  survey  augmented  by 
shovel  testing  resulted  in  the  identification  of  two 
historic  period  loci  (X16IV-F  and  X16IV-G). 
Locus  X16IV-F  was  described  as  surface  scatter 
of  3  historic  ceramic  sherds  and  an  unspecified 
number  of  brick  fragments  measuring  approxi¬ 
mately  30.5  m  (100  ft)  in  diameter.  Locus 
X16IV-F  was  assessed  as  not  significant  and  no 
additional  testing  was  recommended. 

Locus  X16IV-G  was  described  as  a  surface 
scatter  of  brick  measuring  approximately  3  x  3  m 
(10  x  10  ft)  in  area.  In  addition  to  the  brick,  1 
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historic  ceramic  sherd  and  1  glass  bottle  neck  also 
were  noted  at  locus  X16IV-G.  The  locus  was  as¬ 
sessed  as  not  significant  and  no  additional  testing 
was  recommended.  Of  the  two  loci  identified  by 
Bryant  (1985),  only  Locus  X16IV-F  was  located 
within  the  current  study  area. 

During  December  1986  and  January  1987, 
Coastal  Environments,  Inc.,  conducted  a  Phase  I 
cultural  resources  inventory  of  proposed  tele¬ 
phone  cable  routes  within  portions  of  Ascension 
and  Livingston  parishes,  Louisiana.  The  survey 
was  conducted  at  the  request  of  Certified  Engi¬ 
neering,  Inc.,  and  East  Ascension  Telephone 
Company,  Inc.  (Coastal  Environments,  Inc. 
1987).  The  proposed  project  area  included  much 
of  the  northern  portion  of  Ascension  Parish  and 
the  southern  portion  of  Livingston  Parish,  in¬ 
cluding  approximately  241  km  (150  mi)  of  nar¬ 
row  (15  cm  [6  in])  corridor.  Coastal  Environ¬ 
ments,  Inc.  (1987)  reported  that  20  areas  consid¬ 
ered  to  have  a  high  probability  for  containing 
cultural  resources  were  subjected  to  cultural  re¬ 
sources  inventory.  In  addition,  26  previously  re¬ 
corded  sites  in  the  vicinity  of  the  project  area 
were  examined  as  to  update  their  status.  A  rec¬ 
ords  review  was  conducted  to  identify  the  natural 
and  cultural  history  of  the  area,  and  potential  lo¬ 
cations  for  new  sites.  The  field  survey  consisted 
of  pedestrian  survey  augmented  by  the  excavation 
of  shovel  tests  within  each  of  the  20  sample  areas. 

Survey  of  the  20  sample  areas  failed  to 
identify  any  new  cultural  resources.  A  single 
newly  recorded  site,  16AN38,  was  noted  outside 
of  the  proposed  project  area.  No  further  informa¬ 
tion  was  reported  regarding  this  site.  Further¬ 
more,  only  three  of  the  26  revisited  sites  were 
determined  to  be  in  any  danger  from  the  proposed 
project.  Site  16AN39,  the  location  of  a  late  eight¬ 
eenth  to  early  nineteenth  century  Spanish  colonial 
town  referred  to  as  Galveztown,  was  located  on 
the  Amite  River  just  below  the  mouth  of  Bayou 
Manchac.  The  survey  re-examination  of  the  site 
indicated  that  large  numbers  of  artifacts  were  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  site,  and  that  the  potential  for  intact 
subsurface  deposits  was  high.  It  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  professional  archeologist  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  time  of  cable  installation  in  this  area. 
The  second  revisited  site,  16LV41,  also  known  as 
Whitehall  Cemetery,  was  situated  on  a  low 
earthen  mound  on  a  Pleistocene  terrace.  The  sur¬ 
veyors  noted  that  the  telephone  cable  was  to  run 


25  m  (82  ft)  west  of  the  mound,  and  that  because 
of  the  potential  for  subsurface  deposits  at  the 
cemetery,  a  professional  archeologist  should  be 
present  at  the  time  of  cable  installation.  The  third 
site  revisited,  16LV43  (Bayou  Chene  Blanc),  was 
located  on  the  east  side  of  Old  River  at  the  point 
where  Highway  22  veers  away  from  that  stream. 
The  site  consisted  of  a  shell  midden  and  an  exten¬ 
sive  artifact  scatter.  A  single  previously  exca¬ 
vated  unit  revealed  an  intact  shell  midden  and 
two  human  burials.  Due  to  the  proximity  of  the 
shell  midden  and  the  human  burials  to  the  cable 
right-of-way,  it  was  recommended  that  a  profes¬ 
sional  archeologist  monitor  installation  of  the 
cable  were  made. 

With  the  exception  of  the  monitoring  of 
these  three  sites,  it  was  recommended  that  the 
project  be  allowed  to  proceed  as  planned.  If  pro¬ 
fessional  monitoring  was  not  possible,  then  it  was 
recommended  that  additional  testing  be  con¬ 
ducted  within  the  proposed  project  right-of-way 
portions  of  sites  16AN39,  16LV41,  and  16LV43. 
None  of  these  sites  was  located  within  the  current 
study  area. 

During  1988,  the  Agency  for  Conservation 
Archaeology,  Eastern  New  Mexico  University, 
prepared  a  synthesis  and  summary  for  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District 
of  all  cultural  resource  investigations  conducted 
along  the  proposed  route  of  the  New  Orleans  to 
Venice  Hurricane  Protection  Project  (Montgom¬ 
ery  et  al.  1988).  This  review  was  conducted  in 
order  to  provide  an  overview  for  project  manag¬ 
ers,  to  reassess  site  evaluations,  and  to  determine 
the  remaining  work  that  would  be  required  prior 
to  implementing  planned  construction.  Mont¬ 
gomery  et  al.  (1988,  Table  3:48-54)  recapitulated 
3 1  cultural  resources  investigations  that  had  been 
conducted  over  a  14  year  period.  These  projects 
resulted  in  the  recordation  of  80  archeological 
sites,  of  which  40  were  positioned  within  the  pro¬ 
posed  impact  area.  Where  practical,  and  deemed 
necessary,  a  pedestrian  reconnaissance  and  visual 
examination  of  these  sites  was  made  to  confirm 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  status,  and  to 
make  additional  project  recommendations.  Of  the 
40  sites  that  would  be  directly  impacted  by  pro¬ 
posed  project  construction,  33  had  been  evaluated 
as  not  significant,  four  sites  (16PL61,  16PL66, 
16PL80,  and  16PL82)  were  assessed  as  signifi¬ 
cant  cultural  resources.  The  three  remaining  sites 
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(16PL27,  16PL38,  and  16PL39  [Fort  de  la  Bou- 
laye,  Fort  Jackson,  and  Fort  St.  Phillip,  respec¬ 
tively])  had  been  classified  as  National  Land¬ 
marks. 

Management  recommendations  were  con¬ 
fined  to  site  status  and  additional  outstanding 
work.  Avoidance,  additional  survey,  data  recov¬ 
ery,  and/or  monitoring  was  recommended  in  the 
vicinity  of  each  of  the  three  forts  (Montgomeiy  et 
al.  1988: 1 17  -  1 1 8).  As  presented  in  the  review  of 
Davis  et  al.  (1979),  a  partial  data  recovery  was 
advised  at  each  of  the  significant  sites  (16PL61, 
16PL66,  16PL80,  and  16PL82)  that  would  be 
adversely  affected  by  implementing  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  to  Venice  Hurricane  Protection  project. 
Montgomery  et  al.  (1988)  also  identified  four 
areas  above  Fort  Jackson  that  required  cultural 
resources  survey  prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  project  impacts.  None  of  these  sites  was 
identified  within  the  current  study  area. 

During  June,  1992,  R.  Christopher  Goodwin 
&  Associates,  Inc.,  conducted  archival  research 
and  a  Phase  I/II  cultural  resources  survey  from 
River  Mile  105.7  -  River  Mile  101.7-L  (Hinks  et 
al.  1993).  Pedestrian  survey  augmented  by  sys¬ 
tematic  and  judgmental  excavation  of  86  auger 
tests  and  one,  1  x  2  m  (3.3  x  6.6  ft)  unit  identified 
one  cultural  resources  loci  (Location  1).  Location 
1  reportedly  contained  an  alignment  of  brick  piers 
believed  to  date  from  post  World  War  n.  The 
piers  were  not  found  in  situ.  Hinks  et  al.  (1993) 
suggested  that  the  piers  probably  served  to  limit 
riverine  cutting.  Due  to  the  lack  of  archeological 
integrity  and  research  potential,  Location  1  did 
not  warrant  designation  as  an  archeological  site. 
Location  1,  which  was  not  located  within  the  cur¬ 
rent  study  area,  was  assessed  as  not  significant 
and  no  additional  testing  was  recommended. 

Only  archival  research  was  conducted  by 
Hinks  et  al.  (1993)  on  the  portion  of  batture 
within  the  current  study  area.  No  archeological 
testing  was  conducted.  Archival  research  sug¬ 
gested  that  most  archeological  deposits  within  the 
project  area  would  have  been  damaged  or  de¬ 
stroyed  by  prior  levee  and  railroad  construction. 
However,  Hinks  et  al.  (1993)  also  suggested  that 
remains  associated  with  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  century  riverine  businesses  may  have 
survived  under  the  fill  upon  which  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District  offices 
were  constructed.  It  was  reported  that  no  non¬ 


modem  cultural  resources  were  identified  in  the 
areas  subject  to  Phase  I  cultural  resources  survey. 
No  additional  testing  of  these  areas  was  recom¬ 
mended. 

During  April,  1992,  R.  Christopher  Goodwin 
&  Associates,  Inc.  conducted  a  Phase  I/n  cultural 
resources  inventory  of  the  proposed  Palmetto  and 
Coochie  Revetment  Items  located  in  Adams  and 
Wilkinson  Counties,  Mississippi  and  Concordia 
Parish,  Louisiana,  at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District  (Hinks 
et  al.  1993).  The  proposed  Palmetto  Revetment 
item  was  located  between  River  Miles  326.1  - 
324.5-L,  while  the  proposed  Coochie  Revetment 
item  was  located  between  River  Miles  319.3  - 
318.3-R.  A  total  of  131  ac  (53  ha)  was  subjected 
to  cultural  resources  survey.  Pedestrian  survey 
augmented  by  shovel  and  auger  testing  failed  to 
identify  any  cultural  resources;  no  additional 
testing  of  the  proposed  project  areas  was  recom¬ 
mended. 

Between  September  and  October  1995,  AR 
Consultants  of  Dallas,  Texas  conducted  a  Phase  I 
cultural  resources  inventory  of  a  proposed  pipe¬ 
line  right-of-way  extending  from  Sorrento,  Lou¬ 
isiana  to  Mont  Belvieu,  Texas  for  Concha 
Chemical  Pipeline  Company  (Skinner  et  al. 
1995).  The  cultural  resources  survey  was  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  request  of  Global  Environments, 
Inc.  of  Houston,  Texas.  Within  Louisiana,  the 
proposed  route  was  to  pass  through  Ascension, 
Iberville,  St.  Martin,  Lafayette,  Acadia,  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  Calcasieu  parishes.  The  proposed 
pipeline  corridor  was  to  utilize  an  existing  right- 
of-way,  but  Skinner  et  al.  (1995)  reported  that  an 
additional  1 8.3  m  (60  ft)  of  new  right-of-way  was 
required.  Pedestrian  survey  augmented  by  shovel 
testing  failed  to  identify  any  cultural  resources. 
No  additional  testing  of  the  proposed  pipeline 
right-of-way  was  recommended. 

During  April  and  May,  1995,  Surveys  Un¬ 
limited  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  of  Baton 
Rouge  conducted  a  Phase  I  cultural  resources 
inventory  of  a  proposed  liquid  hydrogen  pipeline 
right-of-way  located  in  portions  of  Ascension, 
East  Baton  Rouge,  Iberville,  and  West  Baton 
Rouge  parishes,  Louisiana,  at  the  request  of  R-S- 
H  Engineering,  Inc.,  of  Baton  Rouge  (Shuman  et 
al.  1995).  A  47  km  (29.2  mi)  long  corridor  meas¬ 
uring  approximately  15.2  m  (50  ft)  wide  was 
subjected  to  cultural  resources  survey.  Pedestrian 
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survey  augmented  by  shovel  testing  and  limited 
unit  excavation  resulted  in  the  identification  of 
two  sites  (16AN57  and  16AN58)  and  reinvesti¬ 
gated  previously  recorded  Site  16AN1.  Of  these, 
Sites  16AN1  and  16AN58  were  assessed  as  po¬ 
tentially  significant.  It  therefore  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  proposed  pipeline  be  rerouted  to 
avoid  adversely  impacting  the  sites.  Sites 
16AN57  and  16AN58  were  located  within  the 
current  study  area  and  are  discussed  in  the  section 
on  previously  recorded  sites  below. 

Previously  Recorded  Archeological  Sites 
within  the  Current  Study  Area 

A  review  of  the  Louisiana  site  files  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Culture, 
Recreation  and  Tourism,  Office  of  Cultural  De¬ 
velopment,  Division  of  Archaeology,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana  resulted  in  the  identification  of 
47  previously  recorded  archeological  sites  within 
the  examined  2  km  (1.2  mi)  wide  study  corridor 
(Table  7).  These  sites  are  discussed  below. 

Ascension  Parish 

Site  16AN3  (Mount  Houmas)  was  recorded 
by  Lawrence  Van  Horn  in  1983.  The  site  was 
located  within  Section  11,  Township  10S,  Range 
2E,  and  it  was  described  as  the  former  location  of 
two  prehistoric  mounds.  The  State  of  Louisiana 
Site  Record  Form  notes  that  two  small  rises  were 
depicted  on  early  topographic  maps  of  the  area. 
Van  Horn  stated  that  historic  burials  of  an  unde¬ 
termined  period  reportedly  were  present  at  this 
site.  Although  a  pedestrian  survey  was  conducted 
by  Van  Horn,  he  did  not  report  what,  if  any,  cul¬ 
tural  material  was  observed  or  collected  from  the 
site;  however,  he  did  note  that  the  two  mounds 
had  been  destroyed  by  industrial  construction. 
Site  16AN3  was  not  assessed  and  no  management 
recommendations  concerning  additional  testing 
were  reported. 

During  1987,  Coastal  Environments,  Inc. 
(1987),  reinvestigated  Site  16AN3.  They  sug¬ 
gested  that  Site  16AN3  possibly  represented  the 
location  of  the  ca.  1706  -  1732  Native  American 
village  known  as  Petit  or  Little  Houmas.  Pedes¬ 
trian  survey  of  the  area  confirmed  that  it  had  been 
graded  for  the  construction  of  an  industrial  plant 
and  parking  lot. 

Sites  16AN19  -  16AN22  were  recorded  by 
Castille  in  1977.  Site  16AN19  was  described  as 


Noel  Plantation.  Castille  stated  that  the  site  dated 
from  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  On 
the  basis  of  information  provided  on  the  State  of 
Louisiana  Site  Record  Form  it  appears  that  only  a 
windshield  survey  of  Site  16AN19  was  con¬ 
ducted.  Site  16AN19  was  not  assessed  and  no 
recommendations  concerning  additional  testing 
were  provided. 

Site  16AN20  was  described  as  the  New 
Hope  Plantation.  Castille  reported  that  the  site 
dated  from  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
and  that  it  consisted  of  the  big  house,  the  over¬ 
seer’s  house,  and  six  workers  dwellings.  Castille 
remarked  on  the  State  of  Louisiana  Site  Record 
Form  that  the  site  appeared  to  have  good  archeo¬ 
logical  potential  and  that  the  big  house  was  in 
excellent  condition.  Site  16AN20  was  assessed  as 
potentially  significant;  however,  no  recommen¬ 
dations  concerning  additional  testing  of  the  site 
were  reported. 

Site  16AN21  was  described  as  the  location 
of  the  nineteenth  century  Ascension  Plantation; 
however,  Castille  noted  that  an  attempt  to  locate 
structures  associated  with  the  plantation  proved 
unsuccessful.  Site  16AN21  was  not  assessed  and 
no  recommendations  concerning  additional  test¬ 
ing  of  the  site  were  reported. 

Site  16AN22  was  described  as  two  struc¬ 
tures  possibly  associated  with  Delicia  or  Arling¬ 
ton  Plantations.  The  site  was  reported  to  date 
from  the  late  nineteenth  to  the  early  twentieth 
century.  Castille  assessed  the  site  as  potentially 
significant;  however,  no  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  additional  testing  of  Site  16AN22  were 
reported  on  the  State  of  Louisiana  Site  Record 
Form. 

Site  16AN26  (Ashland-Belle  Helene)  was 
first  recorded  by  Douglas  Hayward  in  1979.  It 
was  Hayward  who  completed  the  National  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Historic  Places  Inventory  Nomination  that 
resulted  in  the  listing  of  32  ac  (13  ha)  of  the 
Ashland-Belle  Helene  Plantation  (including  the 
plantation  house)  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  in  1979.  This  aspect  of  Site 
16AN26  is  discussed  below  in  the  section  on 
standing  structures.  In  addition,  a  number  of  cul¬ 
tural  resource  inventories  (Goodwin  et  al.  1985; 
Goodwin  et  al.  1989;  Babson  1989;  Maygarden  et 
al.  1994;  Yakubik  et  al.  1994)  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  of  various  portions  of  Site  16AN26.  These 
surveys  have  been  previously  discussed. 
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Site  16AN26  was  identified  within  Section 
9,  Township  10S,  Range  2E,  adjacent  to  Louisi¬ 
ana  Highway  75  approximately  3.2  km  (2  mi) 
south  of  the  Town  of  Geismar.  The  site  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Hayward  as  the  location  of  a  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Classic  Revival  style  plantation 
house  and  four  small  associated  frame  structures. 
According  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  Site  Record 
Form,  no  survey  was  conducted  at  Site  16AN26 
at  the  time  it  was  recorded  and  the  site  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  listed  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  No  recommendations  concerning 
additional  testing  of  the  site  were  reported. 

During  1989,  Hinks  completed  a  Site  Record 
Update  Form  reporting  on  testing  conducted  by 
R.  Christopher  Goodwin  &  Associates,  Inc. 
(1989),  along  the  Mississippi  River  batture  por¬ 
tion  of  Site  16AN26.  The  batture  components 
investigated  included  the  remains  of  a  foundation, 
a  brick  scatter,  and  a  portion  of  old  levee  identi¬ 
fied  during  cultural  resources  survey  prior  to  pro¬ 
posed  revetment  construction  (Goodwin  et  al. 
1985).  Pedestrian  survey  augmented  by  the  exca¬ 
vation  of  shovel  tests  and  six  1  x  1  m  (3.3  x  3.3 
ft)  units  within  the  vicinity  of  the  Site  16AN26 
batture  components  resulted  in  the  recovery  of 
168  artifacts.  These  cultural  materials  included 
historic  ceramic  sherds,  nails,  iron  fragments, 
glass  shards,  a  shell  button,  1  pike,  faunal  materi¬ 
als,  brick,  mortar,  coal,  and  shell.  The  cultural 
materials  were  recovered  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
warehouse  dated  from  the  late  nineteenth  to  the 
early  twentieth  century;  however,  none  was  lo¬ 
cated  in  situ.  None  of  the  three  batture  compo¬ 
nents  examined  by  Goodwin  et  al.  (1989)  were 
assessed  as  significant  and  no  additional  testing 
of  this  portion  of  Site  16AN26  was  recom¬ 
mended. 

Also  during  1989,  Babson  completed  a  Site 
Record  Update  Form  reporting  on  additional 
testing  of  the  main  portion  of  Site  16AN26  (Bab¬ 
son  1989).  According  to  the  Site  Record  Update 
Form  completed  by  Babson,  Site  16AN26  meas¬ 
ured  approximately  120.1  ac  (48.6  ha)  in  area. 
Pedestrian  survey  identified  the  ruins  of  the 
worker’s  quarters,  as  well  as  other  unspecified 
structures.  In  addition,  a  total  of  13  units  were 
excavated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  quarters  and  in  the 
area  of  an  outbuilding  foundation.  Babson  re¬ 
ported  that  the  cultural  material  recovered  during 
survey  dated  from  the  1850s  -  1920s.  Babson  as¬ 


sessed  this  120  ac  (48.6  ha)  portion  of  Ashland- 
Belle  Helene  Plantation  as  significant  and  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  entire  site  area  be  nominated 
to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

In  1994,  Jill-Karen  Yakubik  completed  a 
Site  Record  Update  Form  reporting  on  a  cultural 
resources  survey  of  an  approximately  100  ac 
(40.5  ha)  portion  of  Ashland-Belle  Helene  Plan¬ 
tation  which  contained  the  former  quarters  and 
industrial  complex  prior  to  proposed  development 
(Maygarden  et  al.  1994;  Yakubik  et  al.  1994). 
Yakubik  stated  that  a  total  of  eight-nine  1  x  1  m 
(3.3  x  3.3  ft)  units  was  excavated  at  two  quarters 
cabin  locations.  These  were  augmented  by  the 
excavation  of  backhoe  trenches  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sugar  house  complex  and  archeological 
monitoring  of  construction  activities  in  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  quarters  and  industrial  areas.  The 
data  recovery  resulted  in  the  collection  of  historic 
ceramic  sherds,  glass  shards,  faunal  materials, 
metal,  architectural  debris,  and  machinery.  No 
additional  testing  of  the  area  surveyed  by  May- 
garden  et  al.  (1994)  and  Yakubik  et  al.  (1994) 
was  recommended. 

Yakubik  reported  on  the  site  update  form  for 
Site  16AN26  that  the  quarters  and  industrial 
complex  areas  were  destroyed  following  data  re¬ 
covery  of  the  area.  It  was  recommended  that  any 
construction  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ashland-Belle 
Helene  plantation  house  be  monitored.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  was  recommend  that  an  archeological  data 
recovery  should  be  undertaken  if  any  substantial 
construction  was  planned  for  the  vicinity  of  the 
plantation  house 

Site  16AN51  was  recorded  by  Richard  Bea¬ 
vers  and  Teresa  Lamb  in  1990.  The  site  was  lo¬ 
cated  within  Section  41,  Township  9S,  Range  2E 
and  was  described  as  the  brick  foundations  of  a 
late  nineteenth  century  sugar  mill.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  these  remains  were  possibly  associ¬ 
ated  with  Southwood  Plantation.  In  addition,  a 
small  section  of  narrow  gage  railroad  track  also 
was  identified.  Beavers  and  Lamb  stated  that 
brick  rubble  covered  the  surrounding  area.  The 
overall  size  of  Site  16AN51  was  not  reported. 
Site  16AN51  was  assessed  as  potentially  signifi¬ 
cant.  No  management  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  additional  testing  were  reported. 

Site  16AN57  was  recorded  in  1995  by  John 
Lindemuth  and  Paul  Lemke.  The  site,  which 
measured  approximately  39.6  x  48.8  m  (130  x 
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160  ft)  in  area,  was  located  within  Section  48, 
Township  9S,  Range  2E.  Site  16AN57  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  historic  materials  scatter  and  con¬ 
crete  foundation.  Pedestrian  survey  augmented  by 
shovel  testing  resulted  in  the  collection  of  historic 
ceramic  sherds  and  brick  fragments.  While  no 
date  of  occupation  was  reported,  it  was  suggested 
that  Site  16AN57  may  have  represented  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  cattle  dipping  vat.  The  site  was  assessed 
as  potentially  significant  and  it  was  recommended 
that  impact  to  the  site  be  avoided  during  proposed 
construction.  In  addition,  monitoring  of  the  site 
during  construction  also  was  recommended. 

Site  16AN58  also  was  recorded  by  Linde- 
muth  and  Lemke  in  1995.  The  site  was  identified 
within  portions  of  Sections  10  and  48,  Townships 
9S  and  10S,  Range  2E  and  was  described  as  a 
historic  period  materials  scatter.  Site  16AN58 
measured  approximately  48.8  x  281.9  m  (160  x 
925  ft)  in  area.  Pedestrian  survey  augmented  by 
shovel  testing  resulted  in  the  collection  of  historic 
ceramic  sherds,  nails,  brass  lamp  parts,  and  bottle 
glass.  It  was  suggested  that  Site  16AN58  may 
have  represented  a  nineteenth  century  plantation. 
The  site  was  assessed  as  potentially  significant 
and  it  was  recommended  that  impact  to  Site 
16AN58  be  avoided  during  proposed  construc¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  it  was  recommended  that  the  site 
be  monitored  during  construction. 

Site  16AN59  was  recorded  by  Rivet  in  1996. 
The  site  was  located  within  Sections  24,  25,  and 
26,  Township  10S,  Range  2E,  and  measured  ap¬ 
proximately  457.2  x  914.4  m  (1,500  x  3,000  ft)  in 
area.  Site  16AN59  was  described  as  an  historic 
period  materials  scatter  as  well  as  the  ruins  of  a 
sugar  mill.  Pedestrian  survey  utilizing  metal  de¬ 
tectors  resulted  in  the  collection  of  agricultural, 
domestic,  and  personal  types  of  metal  artifacts.  It 
was  suggested  that  Site  16AN59  represented  a  ca 
1820  -  1920  sugar  plantation  location.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Site  16AN59  was  undetermined,  but 
it  was  recommended  that  additional  testing  be 
conducted  to  delineate  the  boundaries  of  the  site, 
as  well  as  to  identify  the  various  components  of 
the  site. 

Site  16AN61  was  recorded  in  1997  by  Hays 
and  was  described  as  the  remains  of  a  mid  to  late 
nineteenth  century  historic  burial  tomb.  The  site 
was  identified  within  Section  21,  Township  10S, 
Range  2E,  and  was  reported  to  measure  approxi¬ 


mately  10  x  10  m  (32.8  x  32.8  ft)  in  area.  Pedes¬ 
trian  survey  resulted  in  the  observation  of  human 
skeletal  fragments,  brick,  and  coffin  parts.  Site 
16AN61  was  assessed  as  potentially  significant 
and  additional  testing  of  the  site  was  recom¬ 
mended. 

East  Baton  Rouse  Parish 

As  previously  mentioned.  Site  16EBR8  (Old 
State  Capital)  was  formally  recorded  by  Claudia 
Holland  in  1 988,  and  it  had  previously  been  listed 
to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  in 
May,  1974.  The  site  included  Louisiana’s  first 
state  capitol  building  and  surrounding  grounds. 
Site  16EBR8  was  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River  just  to  the  south  of  North 
Fourteenth  Street.  While  Holland  noted  on  the 
site  record  form  that  a  pedestrian  survey  of  the 
Site  16EBR8  area  failed  to  identify  any  surface 
materials,  a  listing  of  cultural  material  presuma¬ 
bly  recovered  from  the  site  included  mid  to  late 
nineteenth  century  historic  ceramic  sherds,  glass, 
metal,  bone,  shell,  brick  and  cement  fragments, 
and  slate.  In  addition,  Holland  suggested  that  the 
area  surrounding  the  old  capital  building  possibly 
contained  prehistoric  and  early  historic  period 
components,  as  well  as  documented  historic  out¬ 
buildings  associated  with  the  capitol  building.  On 
the  State  of  Louisiana  Site  Record  Form,  Holland 
recommended  archeological  monitoring  of  the 
Old  Capitol  Building  and  surrounding  grounds  be 
conducted  during  any  future  restorative  work. 

Site  16EBR19  (Prison  Site/State  Penitentiary 
Site)  was  recorded  by  Hahn  in  1989  and  was  up¬ 
dated  by  Wurtzburg  in  1991  (Wurtzburg  and 
Hahn  1989).  Site  16EBR19  was  identified  within 
Section  46,  Township  7S,  Range  1W  and  it  was 
described  as  the  former  location  of  the  first  Lou¬ 
isiana  State  Penitentiary  that  was  in  use  between 
1835  -  1917.  The  site  was  bound  to  the  south  by 
Florida  Boulevard,  to  the  East  by  Interstate  1 10, 
to  the  north  by  Laurel  Street,  and  to  the  west  by 
North  Seventh  Street.  The  site  was  reportedly  the 
location  of  a  parking  lot  and  federal  building  at 
the  time  it  was  recorded.  Auger  testing  aug¬ 
mented  by  unit  excavation  identified  numerous 
brick  foundations  associated  with  the  farmer 
penitentiary,  as  well  as  late  nineteenth  to  twenti¬ 
eth  century  historic  ceramic  sherds,  glass  shards 
and  metal  fragments.  Wurtzburg  and  Hahn  (1989) 
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assessed  the  site  as  significant  and  recommended 
that  an  archeologist  monitor  proposed  construc¬ 
tion  at  the  site. 

On  the  Site  Record  Update  Form  completed 
in  1991,  Wurtzburg  stated  that  the  pedestrian  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  site  revealed  that  much  of  the  site  had 
been  destroyed.  It  was  reported  that  the  remaining 
portions  of  Site  16EBR19  were  covered  by 
structures,  aiding  in  the  preservation  of  the  site.  A 
current  assessment  of  Site  16EBR19  was  not  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  site  update  form  completed  by 
Wurtzburg  and  no  recommendations  concerning 
additional  testing  were  reported. 

Site  16EBR24  was  recorded  by  Paige  in 
1982.  According  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  Site 
Record  Form,  portions  of  the  site  previously  were 
excavated  in  1967  and  1968  by  Louisiana  State 
University.  Site  16EBR24  was  described  as  Fort 
Richmond,  a  military  fortification  dating  from 
between  1779  -  1810.  Although  the  size  of  the 
site,  artifact  density,  and  method  of  investigation 
were  not  reported,  a  description  of  the  recovered 
cultural  material  was  presented.  The  historic  cul¬ 
tural  material  noted  at  the  site  consisted  of  gun- 
flints,  cannon  balls,  historic  ceramic  sherds,  and  a 
silver  coin  dating  from  1789.  Although  no  rec¬ 
ommendations  concerning  additional  testing  were 
reported,  Site  16EBR24  was  assessed  as  poten¬ 
tially  significant. 

Although  the  State  Capital  Mound  (Site 
16EBR25)  was  recorded  at  an  unspecified  time 
by  an  unreported  party,  a  Site  Record  Update 
Form  reporting  on  additional  testing  at  the  site 
was  completed  by  Jones  and  Shuman  in  1986. 
Site  16EBR25  was  located  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Capital  (Site  16EBR79)  within 
Section  44,  Township  7S,  Range  1W.  Jones  and 
Shuman  suggested  that  the  mound  possibly  repre¬ 
sented  a  Coles  Creek  period  cultural  affiliation, 
but  no  prehistoric  cultural  material  was  noted 
during  pedestrian  survey  and  mapping  of  the  site. 
Site  16EBR25  was  assessed  as  significant  and 
additional  testing  was  recommended. 

During  1990,  Whitmer  completed  a  Site  Re¬ 
cord  Update  Form  reporting  on  additional  testing 
at  Site  16EBR25  (Manhein  and  Whitmer  1991).  It 
was  reported  that  the  site  measured  approxi¬ 
mately  27  x  43  m  (88.6  x  141.1  ft)  in  area.  Shovel 
testing,  unit  excavation,  and  soil  coring  of  the 
mound  resulted  in  the  collection  of  prehistoric 
ceramic  sherds,  shell,  charcoal,  brick  fragments, 


mortar,  glass  shards,  and  metal  fragments.  It  was 
reported  that  Site  16EBR25  represented  a  Late 
Coles  Creek  -  Early  Plaquemine  period  mound 
and  midden.  In  addition,  Whitmer  stated  that  the 
mound  was  utilized  during  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  as  part  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
post  defenses,  as  well  as  being  utilized  as  a 
cemetery  for  military  officers.  Later,  during  the 
Civil  War,  it  was  reported  that  the  Union  Army 
established  an  artilleiy/lookout  post  on  the 
mound.  While  the  significance  of  Site  16EBR25 
was  not  assessed,  it  was  noted  that  the  State 
Capita]  Grounds  (Site  16EBR79)  were  previously 
listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

As  previously  discussed  in  the  section  on 
surveys,  Site  16EBR29  was  recorded  by  Haag  in 
1974.  The  Civic  Center  Site  (16EBR29)  was 
identified  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Mississippi 
River  in  Baton  Rouge  within  Township  7S, 
Range  1W.  It  was  reported  that  the  site  consisted 
of  several  privies  and  wells  within  the  areas  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  Catfish  Town  and  Beauregard  Town. 
These  features  dated  from  the  eighteenth  to  the 
twentieth  century.  Surface  collection,  as  well  as 
unit  excavation,  resulted  in  the  collection  of  glass 
shards,  historic  ceramic  sherds,  brick  and  mortar 
fragments,  and  faunal  materials.  No  statement  as 
to  the  significance  of  Site  16EBR29  was  reported 
and  no  management  recommendations  concern¬ 
ing  additional  testing  were  provided.  The  Site 
Record  Form  indicated  that  the  site  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Site  16EBR41  was  recorded  by  John  Paige 
in  1983  and  was  described  as  the  remains  of 
Longwood  Plantation.  The  site  was  noted  in 
Greene  et  al.  (1984).  Site  16EBR41  was  located 
within  Section  44,  Township  8S,  Range  IE.  Site 
size  and  cultural  materials  and/or  features  present 
at  Site  16EBR41  were  not  reported  on  the  State  of 
Louisiana  Site  Record  Form.  Greene  et  al.  (1984) 
reported  that  the  Longwood  Plantation  house  was 
present  at  the  site  and  it  was  suggested  that  the 
structure  was  constructed  ca.  1790.  Site  16EBR41 
was  assessed  as  potentially  significant;  however, 
no  recommendations  concerning  additional  test¬ 
ing  were  reported. 

The  Pentagon  Barracks  Site  (16EBR43)  was 
recorded  by  Louisiana  State  University  at  an  un¬ 
specified  date  and  was  officially  entered  to  the 
Louisiana  Division  of  Archaeology  site  files  by 
an  unreported  party  in  1988.  It  was  reported  that 
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the  site  was  located  within  Section  44,  Township 
7S,  Range  1W  and  it  consisted  of  four  brick 
standing  structures.  The  structures  were  report¬ 
edly  constructed  in  1819  and  served  as  militaiy 
barracks.  The  barracks  was  later  utilized  as  a  part 
of  the  Louisiana  State  University  campus.  Pedes¬ 
trian  survey  augmented  by  the  excavation  of  four 
shovel  tests  during  1982  resulted  in  the  collection 
of  historic  ceramic  sherds,  glass  shards,  and  brick 
fragments.  At  the  time  Site  16EBR43  was  re¬ 
corded  in  1988,  the  buildings  were  reportedly 
utilized  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  as  offices.  Site 
16EBR43  was  not  assessed,  nor  were  recommen¬ 
dations  concerning  additional  testing  made  at  this 
time;  however,  it  was  noted  that  the  site  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  listed  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  in  1973. 

Wurtzburg  completed  a  site  update  form  for 
Site  16EBR43  in  1992  reporting  on  additional 
testing  conducted  at  the  site  by  Holland  (1993).  In 
addition  to  the  four  previously  mentioned  struc¬ 
tures,  Wurtzburg  reported  that  a  cistern  located  in 
the  central  plaza  formed  by  the  buildings  was 
identified  and  examined.  Unit  excavation  aug¬ 
mented  by  backhoe  trenching  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  cistern  resulted  in  the  collection  of  historic 
ceramic  sherds,  glass  shards,  metal  fragments, 
and  wood.  The  entire  site  measured  approxi¬ 
mately  150  m  (492.1  ft)  in  diameter.  Site 
16EBR43  was  not  assessed  on  the  site  update 
form;  however,  Wurtzburg  noted  that  the  site  was 
listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
in  1973.  No  additional  testing  of  Site  16EBR43 
was  recommended  by  Wurtzburg,  but  Holland 
(1993),  who  assessed  the  cistern  and  surrounding 
area  as  potentially  significant,  recommended  that 
the  Louisiana  Division  of  Archaeology  be  con¬ 
sulted  prior  to  any  planned  construction. 

Site  16EBR44  was  recorded  by  Castille  and 
Morgan  in'  1976.  The  site  was  identified  within 
Section  44,  Township  7S,  Range  1W  and  it  was 
described  as  a  historic  period,  non-temporally 
diagnostic  cultural  material  scatter  situated  on  a 
lot  where  a  residence  was  once  located.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  Site  Record  Form 
pedestrian  survey  was  conducted;  however,  what 
(if  any)  cultural  material  was  observed  and/or 
collected  during  the  survey  was  not  reported.  Site 
16EBR44  was  not  assessed  and  no  recommenda¬ 
tions  concerning  additional  testing  were  reported 
on  the  site  record  form. 


Site  16EBR45,  recorded  by  Castille  in  1975, 
was  identified  at  the  intersection  of  Royal  and 
America  Streets  in  the  City  of  Baton  Rouge 
within  Section  44,  Township  7S,  Range  1W.  The 
site  was  characterized  as  a  historic  period  mate¬ 
rial  scatter  of  an  unknown  temporal  affiliation. 
Fieldwork  consisted  of  pedestrian  survey.  No 
information  as  to  the  density  or  types  of  cultural 
material  observed  and/or  collected  was  reported. 
It  was  suggested  that  Site  16EBR45  possibly  rep¬ 
resented  the  former  location  of  a  house.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Site  16EBR45  was  not  assessed  by 
Castille  and  no  recommendations  concerning  ad¬ 
ditional  testing  were  reported  on  the  State  of 
Louisiana  Site  Record  Form. 

Site  16EBR55  was  recorded  by  Paige  and  it 
was  noted  in  Greene  et  al.  (1984).  The  site  was 
located  within  Section  46,  Township  8S,  Range 
IE  and  it  was  described  as  the  possible  location 
of  Fort  Bute.  No  information  concerning  site  size 
and/or  cultural  materials  recovered  from  Site 
16EBR55  was  reported  on  the  State  of  Louisiana 
Site  Record  Form;  however,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  site  represented  a  ca  1803  -  1860  occupation. 
Site  16EBR55  was  assessed  as  potentially  signifi¬ 
cant  and  additional  testing  was  recommended  to 
precisely  locate  the  fort. 

In  1995,  Hays  submitted  a  Site  Record  Up¬ 
date  Form  concerning  additional  testing  that  had 
been  conducted  at  the  reported  location  of  Site 
16EBR55.  Hays  stated  that  pedestrian  survey 
augmented  by  the  excavation  of  two  shovel  tests 
in  the  plotted  location  of  Site  16EBR55  failed  to 
result  in  the  recovery  of  any  cultural  materials 
that  dated  from  the  period  the  fort  was  in  use. 
Hays  suggested  that  the  Mississippi  River  had 
totally  eroded  the  location  of  Fort  Bute.  Site 
16EBR55  was  assessed  as  not  significant  and  no 
additional  testing  was  recommended.  In  addition, 
the  plotted  location  was  relocated  to  place  the  site 
within  the  Mississippi  River. 

Site  16EBR58  was  recorded  by  Paige  in 
1982.  The  site  was  identified  within  Section  72, 
Township  7S,  Range  1W  and  it  was  reported  to 
be  the  former  location  of  the  Florida  Street 
Wharf.  Paige  stated  that  Site  16EBR58  measured 
approximately  1  ac  (0.4  ha)  in  area  and  consisted 
of  the  possible  ruins  of  the  wharf.  The  presumed 
cultural  affiliation  of  the  site  was  not  reported.  No 
information  was  presented  as  to  the  type  of  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  by  Paige  nor  what,  if  any,  cultural 
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material  was  observed  and/or  collected  from  Site 
16EBR58.  Site  16EBR58  was  assessed  as  poten¬ 
tially  significant;  however,  no  recommendations 
concerning  additional  testing  were  provided. 

During  1992,  Hinks  completed  a  State  of 
Louisiana  Site  Record  Update  Form  that  reported 
on  additional  testing  conducted  by  R.  Christopher 
Goodwin  and  Associates,  Inc.,  at  Site  EBR58 
(Hinks  et  al.  1993).  Excavation  of  auger  tests  and 
a  single  1  x  2  m  (3.3  x  6.6  ft)  unit  at  Site 
16EBR58  resulted  in  the  collection  of  historic 
ceramic  sherds,  glass  shards,  wire  nails,  iron 
fragments,  brick  fragments,  coal,  concrete  frag¬ 
ments,  fragments  of  roofing  slate,  gravel,  and 
oyster  shell.  Hinks  stated  that  the  Florida  Street 
Wharf  dated  from  ca  1850s  -  1920s  but  that  the 
observed  and/or  collected  materials  identified 
during  survey  mostly  post  dated  ca  1940.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  no  evidence  of  the  Florida  Street  Wharf 
was  identified  by  Hinks  et  al.  (1993).  Site 
16EBR58  was  assessed  as  not  significant  and  no 
additional  testing  was  recommended. 

Site  16EBR59  was  recorded  by  Paige  in 
1983  as  part  of  records  review  conducted  at  the 
request  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
New  Orleans  District  (Greene  et  al.  1984).  The 
site  was  identified  at  727  Lafayette  Street,  Baton 
Rouge  within  Section  44,  Township  7S,  Range 
1W.  Site  16EBR59  was  characterized  as  the  for¬ 
mer  location  of  the  Zachary  Taylor/Spanish 
Commandant’s  House  dating  from  between  1803 
-  1860.  Paige  stated  that  at  the  time  Site 
16EBR59  was  recorded  that  the  area  was  being 
utilized  as  a  gravel  covered  parking  lot.  No  addi¬ 
tional  information  concerning  the  size  of  the  site, 
cultural  material  that  may  have  been  observed  or 
collected,  cultural  features  (if  any)  noted  at  the 
site,  or  the  survey  methodology  was  reported. 
Although  Site  16EBR59  was  assessed  as  poten¬ 
tially  significant,  no  recommendations  concerning 
additional  testing  were  reported. 

Site  16EBR75  was  recorded  by  Rivet  in 
1990.  The  site  was  identified  along  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  batture  within  Section  49,  Township 
7S,  Range  1W  and  it  was  described  as  the  possi¬ 
ble  location  of  a  wharf  or  steamboat  landing  dat¬ 
ing  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
Pedestrian  survey  resulted  in  the  observation  of 
wharf  ruins,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  a  steamboat 
paddlewheel  axle  and  drive  crank.  Site  16EBR75 
was  assessed  as  not  significant;  however,  it  was 


recommended  that  the  site  be  recorded  and 
documented. 

Hinks  completed  a  Site  Record  Update  Form 
in  1992  reporting  on  pedestrian  survey  of  Site 
16EBR75  (Hinks  et  al.  1993).  As  previously 
mentioned,  Hinks  et  al.  (1993)  re-identified  Site 
16EBR75  but  no  additional  testing  was  conducted 
due  to  the  site  previously  being  assessed  as  not 
significant.  Hinks  reported  that  at  the  time  of  sur¬ 
vey  the  paddlewheel  axle  was  no  longer  present 
at  the  site;  however,  a  concrete  slab  banded  with 
iron  straps,  as  well  as  modem  materials,  were 
observed.  The  overall  size  of  the  site  was  report¬ 
edly  unknown.  Site  1 6EBR75  was  assessed  as  not 
significant.  No  additional  testing  was  recom¬ 
mended. 

Site  16EBR79  (Louisiana  State  Capitol 
Grounds)  was  recorded  in  1991  by  Whitmer  and 
was  reported  on  in  Manhein  and  Whitmer  (1991). 
The  Louisiana  State  Capitol  Grounds  were  lo¬ 
cated  within  Section  44,  Township  7S,  Range  IE 
and  measured  approximately  43.2  ac  (17.5  ha)  in 
area.  Whitmer  stated  that  Site  16EBR79  con¬ 
tained  portions  of  many  sites,  including  the  Pow¬ 
der  Magazine  (Old  Arsenal),  the  Old  Louisiana 
State  University  Campus,  the  Old  Protestant  and 
Old  Militaiy  Cemeteries,  Fort  Baton  Rouge,  the 
New  State  Capitol,  and  the  Capitol  Lakes  Area. 
In  addition.  Site  16EBR25  (State  Capitol  Mound) 
was  located  within  the  Louisiana  State  Capitol 
Grounds  Site.  Whitmer  reported  that  the  area  was 
occupied  during  the  Late  Coles  Creek/Early 
Plaquemine  period  (based  on  prehistoric  ceramic 
sherds  recovered  from  Site  16EBR25)  and  from 
ca  1779  to  the  present  day.  Pedestrian  survey 
augmented  by  shovel  testing,  unit  excavation,  soil 
coring,  and  magnetometer  survey  resulted  in  the 
collection  prehistoric  ceramic  sherds,  historic 
ceramic  sherds,  glass  shards,  metal,  construction 
debris,  and  human  bone  in  various  areas  through¬ 
out  the  she.  Site  16EBR79  was  listed  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Register  of  Historic  Places  in  1982.  The 
Old  Arsenal  (Powder  Magazine)  had  previously 
been  listed  separately  in  1973.  Whitmer  recom¬ 
mended  that  additional  testing  be  conducted  to 
identify  the  extent  of  the  cemetery  (discussed 
below),  as  well  as  to  verify  the  integrity  of  the 
area  south  of  the  capitol  building. 

In  addition  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  Site 
Record  Form  completed  for  the  Louisiana  State 
Capitol  Grounds  (16EBR79),  Whitmer  also  com- 
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pleted  Site  Record  Update  Forms  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Cemeteiy  (Site  16EBR79  -  Locality  A)  and 
the  Powder  Magazine  (Site  16EBR79  -  Locality 
B)  in  1991.  A  remnant  of  the  American  Cemeteiy 
was  identified  within  the  western  !4  of  Section 
44,  Township  7S,  Range  1W.  This  remnant 
measured  approximately  18  x  24  m  (59.1  x  78.7 
ft)  in  area.  Pedestrian  survey  augmented  by 
shovel  testing,  unit  excavation,  and  magnetometer 
survey  resulted  in  the  identification  of  human 
burials,  coffin  nails  and  fragments  of  a  headstone. 
In  addition,  historic  ceramic  sherds,  glass  shards, 
metal  fragments,  brick  fragments,  and  mortar 
fragments  also  were  identified.  Whitmer  noted 
that  Site  16EBR79  had  previously  been  listed  to 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  and  rec¬ 
ommend  that  additional  testing  be  conducted  in 
the  vicinity  of  Locality  A  in  an  effort  to  identify 
additional  burials. 

The  Powder  Magazine  also  was  identified 
within  the  W  lA  of  Section  44,  Township  7S, 
Range  1W,  and  measured  approximately  55  x  90 
m  (180.4  x  295.3  ft)  in  area.  Whitmer  stated  that 
the  magazine  represented  a  U.S.  military  structure 
dating  from  1838.  Pedestrian  survey  augmented 
by  shovel  testing,  unit  excavation,  and  soii  coring 
resulted  in  the  collection  of  Coles  Creek  and 
Plaquemine  period  prehistoric  ceramic  sherds, 
historic  ceramic  sherds  dating  from  the  nineteenth 
to  the  twentieth  century,  glass  shards,  metal 
fragments,  brick,  mortar,  and  slate  fragments, 
nails,  and  projectiles.  Whitmer  noted  that  the 
Powder  Magazine,  as  well  as  Site  16EBR79,  had 
previously  been  listed  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  No  additional  testing  of  Site 
16EBR79  -  Locality  B  was  recommended. 

Site  16EBR81  was  recorded  by  Hombaker 
in  1991.  The  site  was  identified  in  the  area  be¬ 
tween  Canal  Street,  Tenth  Street,  North  Street, 
and  Spanish  Town  Road  in  Baton  Rouge.  Pedes¬ 
trian  survey  of  a  construction  site  resulted  in  the 
collection  of  historic  ceramic  sherds,  glass  shards, 

1  milk  glass  ointment  jar,  1  brick,  1  glass  bottle,  1 
modem  can  lid,  porcelain  electric  insulators,  and 
1  porcelain  pipe  connector  from  the  backfill.  It 
was  suggested  that  Site  16EBR81  possibly  repre¬ 
sented  a  late  eighteenth  century  Spanish  domestic 
location.  It  was  reported  that  the  site  had  been 
destroyed  by  construction  activities.  Site 
16EBR81  was  assessed  as  not  significant,  but 


additional  testing  of  adjacent  areas  was  recom¬ 
mended  before  any  proposed  development. 

Site  16EBR90  was  recorded  by  Wurtzburg 
and  Wilkie  in  1992.  The  site  was  identified  within 
the  W  V*  of  Section  49,  Township  7S,  Range  1 W 
during  construction  activities  at  a  gas  station  at 
the  intersection  of  Government  and  St.  Ferdinand 
Streets  in  downtown  Baton  Rouge.  Site  16EBR90 
measured  approximately  20  x  40.5  m  (65.6  x 
132.9  ft)  in  area.  The  site  was  characterized  as  an 
historic  cultural  materials  scatter  dating  from  the 
1840s  -  1930s.  Pedestrian  survey  resulted  in  the 
collection  of  historic  ceramic  sherds,  glass  shards, 
and  nails.  Site  16EBR90  was  assessed  as  not  sig¬ 
nificant;  no  recommendations  concerning  addi¬ 
tional  testing  were  reported. 

Site  16EBR91  was  recorded  by  Wurtzburg 
in  1992.  The  site  was  identified  at  the  northeast 
comer  of  St.  Ferdinand  and  America  Streets  in 
downtown  Baton  Rouge  within  Section  73, 
Township  7S,  Range  1W.  Site  16EBR91  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  remains  of  a  foundation  and  a  privy 
uncovered  during  construction  activities.  The  site 
measured  approximately  19  x  38  m  (62.3  x  124.7 
ft)  in  area.  Pedestrian  survey  augmented  by 
probing  and  the  excavation  of  a  single  unit  in  the 
area  of  the  privy  resulted  in  the  collection  historic 
ceramic  sherds,  glass  shards,  nails,  bone  buttons, 
and  a  bone  toothbrush.  Wurtzburg  reported  that 
the  privy  extended  to  a  depth  of  155.5  cm  (61.2 
in)  below  ground  surface,  and  suggested  it  dated 
from  the  mid  nineteenth  to  the  early  twentieth 
century.  Site  16EBR91  was  assessed  as  not  sig¬ 
nificant  and  no  additional  testing  was  recom¬ 
mended. 

Site  16EBR92  was  recorded  by  Dutton  and 
Wurtzburg  in  1992,  and  it  was  identified  at  the 
northwest  comer  of  Lafayette  and  North  Streets 
in  downtown  Baton  Rouge  within  Section  71  of 
Township  7S,  Range  1W.  Dutton  and  Wurtzburg 
stated  that  the  site  was  uncovered  during  con¬ 
struction  activities  in  1977  and  1978.  Site 
16EBR92  was  characterized  as  a  dense  scatter  of 
cultural  material  dating  from  between  1790  - 
1800  noted  within  a  construction  trench.  It  was 
reported  that  approximately  554  gun  flints  manu¬ 
factured  from  mostly  English  and  French  cherts 
and  a  military  button  were  recovered  from  the 
trench.  It  was  suggested  that  Site  16EBR92  pos¬ 
sibly  represented  a  military  cache.  Due  to  distur- 
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bance  from  the  construction  of  a  parking  lot,  Site 
16EBR92  was  assessed  as  not  significant  and  no 
additional  testing  was  recommended. 

As  previously  discussed,  Site  16EBR99  was 
reported  by  Hinks  in  1992  (Hinks  et  al.  1993). 
The  site  was  situated  on  the  Mississippi  River 
batture  at  the  foot  of  North  Street  in  Baton 
Rouge.  Site  16EBR99  extended  into  the  SW  V*  of 
the  SW  V*  of  Section  71  Township  7S,  Range  1 W 
and  the  NW  V*  on  the  NW  V*  of  Section  46  in 
Township  7S,  Range  1W.  It  was  reported  that 
Site  16EBR99  consisted  of  the  archeological  re¬ 
mains  of  the  W.G.  Coyle  Company’s  upper  coal 
yard.  On  the  basis  of  the  collected  cultural  re¬ 
mains,  Hinks  et  al.  (1993)  speculated  that  the  area 
may  have  been  utilized  as  an  antebellum  and  civil 
war  landing.  Pedestrian  survey  augmented  by 
auger  testing  and  the  excavation  of  three  1  x  2  m 
(3.3  x  6.6  ft)  units  resulted  in  the  collection  of 
historic  ceramic  sherds,  glass  shards,  one  .58  cal. 
Union  bullet,  nails,  unidentified  iron  objects, 
wooden  boards  and  pilings,  brick,  coal,  and  mod¬ 
em  debns.  Due  to  extensive  disturbance  from 
prior  levee  and  pipeline  construction.  Site 
16EBR99  was  assessed  as  not  significant  and  no 
additional  testing  was  recommended. 

Site  16EBR150  was  recorded  in  1996  by 
Hays  and  it  was  described  as  a  late  eighteenth 
century  brick  foundation  located  approximately 
132  m  (433.1  ft)  south-southwest  of  Pentagon 
Barracks  (Site  16EBR43)  in  the  city  of  Baton 
Rouge.  The  excavation  of  three  backhoe  trenches 
and  six  excavation  units  resulted  in  the  recovery 
historic  ceramic  sherds,  a  black  glass  wine  bottle, 
a  British  pharmaceutical  bottle,  a  Spanish  coin 
dating  from  1783,  2  pewter  American  military 
buttons,  and  rose  head  machine  cut  nails.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  foundation  may  have  been  a 
military  structure.  Site  16EBR150  was  assessed 
as  significant  and  avoidance  of  the  site  was  rec¬ 
ommended.  Hays  reported  that  Site  16EBR150 
would  be  covered  and  preserved  in  place. 

Site  16EBR151  also  was  recorded  by  Hays 
in  1996.  The  site  was  located  at  the  intersection  of 
Lafayette  and  North  Streets  within  the  city  of 
Baton  Rouge  and  was  described  as  an  historic 
period  midden,  a  brick  pier,  and  a  wooden  post. 
All  of  these  items  were  revealed  during  mechani¬ 
cal  construction  excavation.  An  unspecified 
quantity  of  glass  shards,  metal,  historic  ceramic 
sherds,  brick  fragments,  and  2  gun  flints  were 


collected  from  the  site.  It  was  suggested  that  Site 
16EBR151  represented  the  remains  of  a  nine¬ 
teenth  to  twentieth  century  residence.  Due  to  the 
disturbed  nature  of  the  site,  Site  16EBR151  was 
assessed  as  not  significant  and  no  additional  test¬ 
ing  was  recommended. 

Site  16EBR155  was  recorded  by  Hays  in 
1996.  The  site  was  uncovered  during  mechanical 
excavation,  and  it  was  described  as  a  brick  and 
concrete  foundation  located  in  downtown  Baton 
Rouge  between  Third  Street,  North  Street,  Fifth 
Street,  and  Spanish  Town  Road.  It  was  suggested 
that  Site  16EBR155  dated  from  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  to  the  mid  twentieth  century  and  possibly 
represented  the  remains  of  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  buildings.  Hays  stated  that  the  exposed 
foundation  was  sketched  and  photographed.  No 
cultural  material  was  collected  from  the  site.  Site 
16EBR155  was  assessed  as  not  significant  and  no 
additional  testing  was  recommended. 

Iberville  Parish 

Site  16IV126  was  recorded  by  Shenkel  in 
1976.  The  site  was  described  as  a  prehistoric 
midden  eroding  from  an  abandoned  levee  located 
within  Section  2,  Township  8S,  Range  IE,  and  it 
measured  approximately  50  x  70  m  (164  x  229.7 
ft)  in  area.  Unspecified  historic  period  materials 
also  were  noted  at  the  site.  On  the  State  of  Lou¬ 
isiana  Site  Record  Form,  Shenkel  suggested  that 
Site  16IV126  dated  from  the  Marksville  and 
Troyville  periods;  however,  in  Shenkel  (1976b)  it 
was  suggested  that  the  site  represented  a  Late 
Marksville  -  Coles  Creek  period  of  occupation.  In 
both  cases  the  historic  period  component  was 
reported  as  dating  from  the  late  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Site  16IV126  was  not  assessed  and  no  rec¬ 
ommendations  concerning  additional  testing  were 
reported. 

Site  16IV136  was  recorded  by  Gagliano  et 
al.  (1979).  The  site  measured  approximately  12  x 
80  m  (39.4  x  262.5  ft)  in  area.  Pedestrian  survey 
by  Gagliano  et  al.  (1979)  resulted  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  historic  period  ceramic  sherds,  nails,  brick 
fragments,  coal,  mortar,  and  unspecified  bone 
fragments.  It  was  suggested  that  the  materials 
recovered  from  Site  16IV136  dated  from  ca.  1820 
-  1920.  Gagliano  et  al.  (1979)  reported  that  the 
artifacts  were  not  in  situ  and  suggested  that  they 
were  redeposited  in  the  area  at  the  time  the  origi¬ 
nal  levee  was  constructed.  Site  16TV136  was  as- 
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sessed  as  not  significant  and  no  additional  testing 
was  recommended.  During  1983,  Bureman  com¬ 
pleted  a  State  of  Louisiana  Site  Record  Update 
Form  for  Site  16IV136.  No  information  other 
than  that  previously  provided  by  Gagliano  et  al 
(1979)  was  provided. 

Site  16IV140  originally  was  recorded  in 
1983  by  Paige  and  was  noted  in  Greene  et  al. 
(1984).  The  site  was  described  as  the  possible 
location  of  a  Spanish  fort  established  in  1767. 
The  site  was  plotted  within  Section  2  of  Town¬ 
ship  8S,  Range  IE.  According  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana  Site  Record  Form  a  surface  collection 
was  conducted  of  Site  16IV140,  but  what  (if  any) 
artifacts  were  recovered,  was  not  reported.  Site 
16IV140  was  assessed  as  potentially  significant. 
Paige  reported  that  additional  research  would  be 
required  to  locate  the  Spanish  fort. 

In  1995,  Hays  submitted  a  State  of  Louisiana 
Site  Update  Form  concerning  additional  testing  at 
Site  16IV140.  A  pedestrian  survey  of  the  plotted 
location  of  Site  16IV140  failed  to  identify  any 
cultural  materials.  Hays  suggested  that  the  site 
had  been  completely  destroyed  by  the  Mississippi 
River.  Site  16IV140  was  assessed  as  not  signifi¬ 
cant;  no  additional  testing  was  recommended. 

Site  16IV141  was  recorded  by  Van  Horn  in 
1983.  The  site  was  located  in  Section  12  of 
Township  10S,  Range  13E  and  was  described  as 
the  former  location  of  the  Belle  Grove  Plantation 
house.  Van  Horn  reported  that  the  plantation 
house  was  constructed  ca.  1850  and  was  demol¬ 
ished  at  an  unspecified  time  following  World 
War  13.  Pedestrian  survey  of  Site  16IV141  was 
conducted;  however,  no  cultural  material  was  not 
listed  on  the  Site  Record  Form.  Site  16IV141  was 
not  assessed  and  no  recommendations  concerning 
additional  testing  were  provided. 

Site  16IV147  was  recorded  by  Gendel  in 
1985  and  reported  on  in  Goodwin  et  al.  (1987). 
Site  16IV147  was  identified  within  Section  10  of 
Township  10S,  Range  13E  and  was  described  as 
a  surface  scatter  of  historic  bricks,  ceramic 
sherds,  and  glass  shards.  In  addition,  prehistoric 
ceramic  sherds  of  an  undetermined  cultural  af¬ 
filiation  were  noted  at  Site  16IV147.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested,  based  on  mean  ceramic  dates  of  1779.7 
and  1792.1  obtained  from  the  recovered  historic 
ceramic  sherds,  that  Site  16IV147  possibly  repre¬ 
sented  the  remains  of  a  Colonial  Period  Arcadian 
farmstead.  Goodwin  et  al.  (1987)  reported  that  the 


majority  of  the  site  had  been  disturbed  by  bank¬ 
line  erosion  but  that  intact  cultural  deposits  and  a 
feature  consisting  of  a  course  of  bricks  may  still 
have  been  present  at  Site  16IV147.  Site  16IV147 
was  not  assessed;  however,  additional  testing  of 
the  site  was  recommended  in  order  to  fully  assess 
its  significance. 

During  1987,  R.  Christopher  Goodwin  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  conducted  additional  testing  at 
Site  16IV147  to  assess  its  significance  (Goodwin 
et  al.  1988).  Shovel  testing,  auger  testing,  and 
examination  of  the  bluff  line  revealed  that  Site 
16IV147  consisted  of  a  scatter  of  brick  and  ther¬ 
mally  altered  soil.  No  cultural  features  were  iden¬ 
tified  during  survey.  It  was  suggested  that  Site 
16IV147  may  have  represented  the  remains  of  a 
nineteenth  century  furnace.  Only  a  small  portion 
of  the  site  had  remained,  the  rest  had  eroded  into 
the  Mississippi  River.  Site  16IV147  was  assessed 
as  not  significant  and  no  additional  testing  was 
recommended. 

Site  16IV148  was  recorded  in  1985  by  Gen¬ 
del  and  Goodwin  (1987).  The  site,  located  within 
Section  9  of  Township  10S,  Range  13E,  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  consisting  of  both  prehistoric  and  his¬ 
toric  period  components.  Pedestrian  survey  aug¬ 
mented  by  shovel  and  auger  testing  resulted  in  the 
collection  of  historic  ceramic  sherds  and  glass 
shards  possibly  dating  from  the  late  nineteenth 
century  as  well  as  prehistoric  ceramic  sherds 
dating  from  the  Coles  Creek  period.  Site  16IV148 
measured  approximately  10  x  30  m  (32.8  x  98.4 
ft)  in  area.  Goodwin  et  al.  (1987)  reported  that 
Site  16IV148  was  heavily  disturbed  and  that  no 
intact  cultural  deposits  were  noted  at  the  site.  Site 
16IV148  was  assessed  as  not  significant  and  no 
additional  testing  was  recommended. 

Site  16IV149  was  recorded  in  1985  by  Gen¬ 
del  (Goodwin  et  al.  1987).  The  site  was  identified 
within  Section  9  of  Township  10S,  Range  13E 
and  was  described  as  an  historic  period  sheet 
midden.  Pedestrian  survey  augmented  by  the 
cleaning  of  two  cutbank  profiles  resulted  in  the 
identification  of  a  portion  of  intact  brick  floor. 
Site  16IV149  measured  approximately  30  x  40  m 
(98.4  x  131.2  ft)  in  area.  Goodwin  et  al.  (1987) 
reported  that  a  majority  of  Site  16IV149  had 
eroded  into  the  Mississippi  River;  however,  it 
was  suggested  that  intact  cultural  deposits  may 
have  been  present  at  the  site.  It  also  was  reported 
that  Site  16IV149  may  have  represented  the  loca- 
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tion  of  an  early  nineteenth  centuiy  Acadian  farm¬ 
stead  based  on  the  recovery  of  26  historic  ceramic 
sherds  with  a  mean  ceramic  date  of  1815.96 
(Goodwin  et  al.  1987:106).  Site  16IV149  was  not 
assessed;  however,  additional  testing  of  the  site 
was  recommended  in  order  to  fully  assess  its  sig¬ 
nificance. 

During  1987,  R.  Christopher  Goodwin  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  conducted  additional  testing  at 
Site  16IV149  to  assess  its  significance  (Goodwin 
et  al.  1988).  The  excavation  of  two  1  x  1  (3.3  x 
3.3  ft)  units  augmented  by  auger  testing  and  the 
examination  of  the  bluff  line  resulted  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  historic  ceramic  sherds,  coal,  faunal 
remains,  and  brick  fragments.  It  was  suggested 
that  Site  16IV149  represented  the  redeposited 
remains  of  a  ca  1830s  refuse  deposit  associated 
with  Celeste  Plantation.  Goodwin  et  al.  (1988) 
reported  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  original 
midden  remained  intact  and  that  no  structural 
features  were  identified  during  additional  testing. 
Site  16TV149  was  assessed  as  not  significant  and 
no  additional  testing  was  recommended. 

Site  16IV150  was  recorded  by  Gendel  and 
Goodwin  in  1985  and  was  reported  on  in  Good¬ 
win  et  al.  (1987).  The  site  was  located  within 
Section  8  of  Township  10S,  Range  13E  and  it 
was  described  as  an  historic  materials  scatter 
dating  from  the  late  eighteenth  century.  Site 
16IV150  measured  approximately  25  x  60  m  (82 
x  196.9  ft)  in  area.  Pedestrian  survey  resulted  in 
the  collection  of  ceramic  sherds,  glass,  metal,  and 
brick  fragments.  Goodwin  et  al.  (1987)  reported 
that  the  excavation  of  shovel  and  auger  tests 
failed  to  identify  any  additional  cultural  materials 
and  that  no  intact  cultural  deposits  were  noted  at 
Site  16IV150.  Site  16IV150  was  assessed  as  not 
significant  and  no  additional  testing  was  recom¬ 
mended. 

Site  16IV151  was  recorded  in  1985  by  Gen¬ 
del  and  was  reported  in  Goodwin  et  al.  (1987). 
The  site  was  located  within  Section  9  of  Town¬ 
ship  10S,  Range  13E  and  it  was  described  as  a 
surface  scatter  of  historic  period  ceramic  sherds, 
metal,  brick,  and  non-diagnostic  prehistoric  ce¬ 
ramic  sherds.  The  site  measured  30  x  30  m  (98.4 
x  98.4  ft)  in  area.  Goodwin  et  al.  (1987)  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  site  may  have  represented  die  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Celeste  Plantation  great  house  com¬ 
plex.  It  was  reported  that  Site  16IV151  possibly 
dated  from  ca  1859  based  an  the  mean  ceramic 


date  obtained  from  the  recovered  historic  ceramic 
sherds.  Goodwin  et  al.  (1987)  reported  that  the 
excavation  of  shovel  tests  and  a  single  auger  test 
failed  to  identify  any  additional  cultural  material 
or  evidence  of  in  situ  cultural  deposits.  Site 
16IV151  was  assessed  as  not  significant;  no  ad¬ 
ditional  testing  was  recommended. 

Orleans  Parish 

Site  16OR90  originally  was  recorded  by 
Clemensen  in  1983  and  it  was  described  as  the 
location  of  an  historic  plantation  dating  from  the 
nineteenth  to  the  twentieth  century.  The  site 
measured  approximately  121.9  x  121.9  m  (400  x 
400  ft)  in  area  and  was  located  on  the  right  de¬ 
scending  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  ap¬ 
proximately  River  Mile  83.  Clemensen  stated  that 
Site  16OR90  was  relatively  undisturbed  and  rec¬ 
ommended  additional  testing  of  the  site  to  assess 
its  significance. 

Site  16OR90  was  subject  to  additional  test¬ 
ing  in  1990  by  Yakubik  and  Franks  (1992).  Pe¬ 
destrian  survey  augmented  by  shovel  testing  and 
unit  excavation  resulted  in  the  identification  of 
the  Beka  Plantation  great  house  and  quarters 
complexes,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  the  sugar 
house  complex.  In  addition,  four  wells  were 
identified  at  Site  16OR90.  The  great  house  por¬ 
tion  of  Site  16OR90  measured  approximately  350 
x  400  m  (1148.3  x  1312.3  ft)  in  area,  while  the 
sugar  complex  area  measured  100  x  175  m  (328.1 
x  574.1  ft)  in  area.  Cultural  materials  dating  from 
the  nineteenth  to  the  early  twentieth  century  were 
recovered  from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  50  cm 
(19.7  in)  below  ground  surface.  In  addition,  ar¬ 
chitectural  features  were  found  to  be  preserved  in 
situ  at  the  site.  Yakubik  and  Franks  (1992)  re¬ 
ported  that  Site  16OR90  was  eligible  for  nomina¬ 
tion  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  It 
was  recommended  that  the  site  be  avoided;  how¬ 
ever,  if  disturbance  to  Site  16OR90  could  not  be 
avoided,  a  data  recovery  of  Site  16OR90  within 
the  area  of  proposed  impact  was  recommended. 

Site  160R96  was  recorded  by  Gendel  and 
Goodwin  in  1983.  The  site  was  located  within 
Section  14  of  Township  13S,  Range  11E  on  land 
owned  by  the  Audubon  Zoo.  The  overall  size  of 
Site  160R96  was  not  reported.  The  site  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  light  historic  period  materials  scatter. 
A  brick  floor  laid  out  above  a  lens  of  charcoal 
speckled  matrix  that  contained  faunal  remains 
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and  historic  ceramic  sherds  also  was  identified. 
Backhoe  survey  resulted  in  the  collection  of  20+ 
Bos  talus  fragments,  5  historic  ceramic  sherds, 
and  the  remains  of  a  house.  Due  to  the  presence 
of  faunal  remains  and  charcoal,  it  was  suggested 
that  Site  160R96  represented  a  kitchen  area.  Site 
160R96  was  assessed  as  potentially  significant. 
Preservation  of  Site  160R96,  as  well  as  mapping 
the  location  of  the  former  plantation  structures, 
was  recommended. 

Site  16OR120  was  recorded  by  Franks  in 
1988  and  it  was  reported  on  by  Franks  and  Yaku- 
bik  (1994).  The  site  was  described  as  a  surface 
scatter  of  historic  period  glass  bottles  located  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  Mississippi  River.  It  was  suggested 
that  Site  16OR120  dated  from  the  late  nineteenth 
to  the  early  twentieth  century  and  may  have  been 
the  result  of  picnicking  and/or  recent  dumping. 
Site  16OR120  was  assessed  as  not  significant  and 
no  additional  testing  was  recommended. 

Site  160R121  also  was  recorded  in  1988  by 
Franks  and  it  was  reported  on  by  Franks  and  Ya- 
kubik  (1994).  The  site  was  described  as  a  portion 
of  a  road  that  led  from  the  Beka  Plantation 
(16OR90)  sugar  house  to  the  plantation  river 
landing.  While  Franks  and  Yakubik  (1994)  re¬ 
ported  that  no  cultural  material  was  recovered 
from  Site  160R121,  they  suggested  that  the  road 
dated  from  the  nineteenth  century.  Site  160R121 
was  assessed  as  not  significant;  no  additional 
testing  was  recommended. 

Plaquemines  Parish 

Site  16PL48  was  recorded  in  1977  by  Ga- 
gliano  and  Castille.  The  site  was  described  a  late 
nineteenth  to  early  twentieth  century  fishing  vil¬ 
lage  referred  to  as  “The  Jump.”  The  site  situated 
along  either  side  of  Grand  Pass  immediately  be¬ 
low  the  right  descending  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  According  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  Site 
Record  Form,  an  1884  USGS  map  depicted  five 
structures  in  this  area.  No  structural  remains  or 
artifacts  were  observed  or  recovered  during  visual 
reconnaissance  of  the  area  however.  It  was  pre¬ 
sumed  that  The  Jump  had  been  destroyed  by  con¬ 
struction  of  a  modem  industrial  complex.  Site 
16PL48  was  assessed  as  not  significant  and  no 
additional  testing  was  recommended. 


Previously  Recorded  Standing  Structures 
within  the  Current  Study  Area 

A  review  of  the  standing  structure  files  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Culture, 
Recreation  and  Tourism,  Office  of  Cultural  De¬ 
velopment,  Division  of  Historic  Preservation, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  resulted  in  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  142  previously  recorded  standing 
structures  within  die  current  2  km  (1.2  mi)  wide 
study  corridor  (Table  8).  In  addition,  a  total  of 
four  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  National 
Register  districts  also  were  within  portions  of  the 
study  corridor.  These  structures,  as  well  as  the 
historic  districts,  are  discussed  below  by  parish. 

Ascension  Parish 

A  total  of  82  previously  recorded  standing 
structures  (3-198  -  3-262,  3-620  -  3-635,  and  the 
Ashland  Plantation  house)  were  identified  within 
the  Ascension  Parish  portion  of  the  current  study 
area.  Structures  3-198  -  3-262  were  recorded  by 
Tadashi  Nakagawa  during  the  later  part  of  1984 
and  early  1985.  The  majority  of  these  structures 
(n=59)  were  described  as  residential  constructions 
raging  in  date  from  1836  -  ca.  1920.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Structure  3-224  (Mulberry  Grove 
Plantation  House),  none  of  these  structures  was 
assessed  by  Nakagawa. 

The  Mulberry  Grove  Plantation  House  and 
quarters  structures  were  listed  to  the  Register 
during  October,  1993.  According  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  Registration  Form 
completed  by  the  National  Register  staff  at  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Culture,  Recreation  and 
Tourism,  Office  of  Cultural  Development,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Historic  Preservation,  the  Mulberry  Grove 
plantation  house  dated  from  ca.  1836  and  was 
described  as  a  two-story,  double  galleried  resi¬ 
dence  constructed  in  the  Greek  Revival  style.  In 
addition  to  the  main  house,  the  plantation  site 
consists  of  four  quarters  houses  constructed  ca. 
1890,  a  privy,  and  a  cistern  associated  with  the 
main  house. 

None  of  the  remaining  structures  recorded 
by  Nakagawa  (3-198  -  3-223  and  3-225  -  3-262) 
were  listed  on  the  National  Register.  Structures  3- 
620  -  3-635  were  recorded  in  1985  by  an  unspeci¬ 
fied  party.  A  majority  of  these  structures  (n=14) 
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represented  residential  construction.  These  struc¬ 
tures  ranged  in  date  from  ca.  1850  -  ca.  1930; 
however,  none  of  the  structures  were  assessed. 
None  of  these  structures  were  currently  listed  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  The  final 
Nomination  Fonn  completed  by  Douglas 
Hayward  in  1979,  construction  of  the  Ashland- 
Belle  Helene  plantation  house  was  completed  in 
1841  and  was  representative  of  the  Classical  Re¬ 
vival  architectural  style.  In  addition  to  the  main 
house,  four  related  structures  (a  double  quarters 
type  house,  a  gazebo,  a  modem  caretakers  resi¬ 
dence,  and  a  frame  kitchen  building  constructed 
in  1974)  also  were  included  in  the  total  34  ac 
(13.8  ha)  nominated  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  According  to  the  Nomination 
Form,  Ashland-Belle  Helene  was  considered  sig¬ 
nificant  due  to  its  architecture  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  residence  of  Duncan  Kenner.  It 
was  reported  that  prior  to  the  Civil  War  Kenner 
served  several  terms  in  the  Louisiana  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate.  He  also  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  state  constitutional  convention  in  1845 
and  president  of  that  convention  in  1851.  Kenner 
also  was  one  of  Louisiana’s  delegates  to  the  pro¬ 
visional  Congress  of  the  Confederacy  in  1861  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Confederate  govern¬ 
ments  House  of  Representatives.  Following  the 
Civil  War  Kenner  served  in  the  state  senate  and 
made  an  unsuccessful  bid  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 
According  to  the  Nomination  Form,  Kenner  re¬ 
tained  ownership  of  Ashland-Belle  Helene  until 
his  death  in  1887. 

East  Baton  Rouge  Parish 

A  review  of  the  standing  structure  survey 
files  at  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Culture,  Rec¬ 
reation  and  Tourism,  Office  of  Cultural  Devel¬ 
opment,  Division  of  Historic  Preservation  identi¬ 
fied  two  previously  recorded  historic  districts 
within  the  2  km  ( 1 .6  mi)  wide  study  corridor:  The 
Spanish  Town  Historic  District  and  the  Beaure¬ 
gard  Town  Historic  District.  Both  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

The  Spanish  Town  Historic  District,  located 
within  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  was 
listed  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
in  August  1978.  The  approximately  50  ac  (20.2 
ha)  district  is  bound  by  the  state  capitol  grounds 
to  the  north,  North  Street  to  the  south,  Interstate 
1 10  to  the  east,  and  North  Fifth  Street  to  the  west. 


structure  identified  (Ashland  Plantation)  within 
the  Ascension  Parish  portion  of  the  current  study 
corridor  was  listed  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  in  1979.  According  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Register  of  Historic  Places  Inventoiy 
According  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  Inventoiy  Nomination  Form  completed  in 
1977  by  the  Historic  Spanish  Town  Civic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Spanish  Town  was  established  in  1805 
making  it  the  oldest  neighborhood  in  Baton 
Rouge.  A  total  of  268  structures  ranging  in  date 
from  ca.  1930  -  1960  was  included  in  the  district; 
however,  10  of  these  structures  were  not  additive 
to  the  historic  district.  Comprised  mostly  of  pri¬ 
vate  residential  buildings,  the  Spanish  Town 
Historic  District  reportedly  contained  various 
style  houses  including  Greek  Revival,  Queen 
Anne,  shotgun,  Creole,  and  craftsmen  bungalow 
type  houses. 

The  Beauregard  Town  Historic  District  was 
listed  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
in  October,  1980.  The  district  measures  approxi¬ 
mately  100  ac  (40.5  ha)  in  area  and  it  is  approxi¬ 
mately  bound  to  the  west  by  the  Mississippi 
River,  to  the  south  by  the  Mayflower  Street,  to 
the  east  by  Interstate  110,  and  to  the  north  by 
North  Boulevard.  According  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  Inventory  Nomination 
Form  completed  by  the  Beauregard  Civic  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1977,  a  majority  of  Government  Street 
was  excluded  from  the  historic  district  due  to  re¬ 
development  of  the  street  ca  post  1950.  While 
most  of  the  district  is  residential  in  nature,  an  area 
of  warehouses  (referred  to  as  Catfish  Town)  is 
located  within  the  Beauregard  Town  Historic 
District.  Catfish  Town  consists  of  a  total  of  five 
two-story  brick  warehouse  structures  dating  from 
the  late  nineteenth  to  the  early  twentieth  century. 
These  structures  are  located  adjacent  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River. 

Approximately  455  structures  dating  from 
prior  to  1850  -  present  are  included  within  the 
Beauregard  Historic  District.  Residential  styles 
present  within  the  district  included  craftsman 
bungalows,  shotgun  houses,  and  Spanish  colonial 
houses.  In  addition,  the  National  Register  of  His¬ 
toric  Places  Inventory  Nomination  Form  also 
mentions  the  presence  of  houses  exhibiting 
Eastlake  details,  as  well  as  Queen  Anne  and  Cre¬ 
ole  type  residences.  It  was  reported  that  approxi¬ 
mately  1  percent  of  the  buildings  included  within 
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the  district  were  classified  as  intrusions.  A  major¬ 
ity  of  these  intrusions  were  classified  as  one-story 
brick  commercial  buildings. 

Iberville  Parish 

A  total  of  60  previously  recorded  standing 
structures  (24-493  -  24-499,  24-550  -  24-553,  24- 
555,  24-556,  24-564  -  24-572,  24-576  -  24-579, 
24-583  -  24-593,  24-650  -  24-655,  24-660  -  24- 
666,  and  24-753  -  24-762)  were  identified  within 
the  Iberville  Parish  portion  of  the  current  study 
area.  All  of  these  structures  were  recorded  by  Ta- 
dashi  Nakagawa  during  late  1983  and  early  1984. 
The  majority  of  the  structures  (n=38)  are  residen¬ 
tial.  A  total  of  18  structures  are  agricultural 
buildings.  Of  the  remaining  four  structures,  two 
represent  commercial  establishments,  one  repre¬ 
sents  a  religious  building,  and  one  is  of  unknown 
function. 

These  structures  represented  construction 
dates  ranging  from  ca  1840  -  ca.  1930.  Naka¬ 
gawa  did  not  assess  any  of  the  structures.  A  re¬ 
view  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  list  revealed  that  none  of  the  60 
previously  recorded  standing  structures  identified 
within  the  Iberville  Parish  portion  of  the  currently 
current  study  area  were  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Orleans  Parish 

The  Carrollton  Historic  District  was  listed  to 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  in  No¬ 
vember  1987.  The  approximately  6.5  km2  (2.5 
mi2)  district  is  roughly  bound  by  Lowerline 
Street,  the  Mississippi  River,  Monticello  Avenue, 
and  Earhart  Boulevard  in  New  Orleans,  Louisi¬ 
ana.  With  few  exceptions,  the  district’s  building 
date  from  ca  1880  to  1937.  According  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Register  Nomination  Form,  the  Carrollton 
Historic  District  has  not  suffered  an  unacceptable 
loss  of  integrity  since  1937.  Comprised  mostly  of 
private  residential  buildings,  the  Carrollton  His¬ 
toric  District  consists  of  a  total  of  5198  buildings, 
including  104  Creole  Cottage  style  houses,  2339 
Shotgun  style  houses,  103  Camel  back  style 
houses,  884  Bungalow  style  houses,  156  Side 
Hall  style  houses,  365  commercial  buildings,  and 
1247  unspecified  buildings. 

The  Uptown  New  Orleans  District  was  listed 
to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  in  July, 
1985.  The  district  measures  approximately  2,260 


ac  (914.6  ha)  in  area  and  it  is  approximately 
bound  to  the  west  by  Lowerline  Street,  to  the 
south  by  the  Mississippi  River,  to  the  east  by 
Louisiana  Avenue,  and  to  the  north  by  Claiborne 
Avenue.  According  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  Inventory  Nomination  Form  the 
Uptown  New  Orleans  District  dates  from  ca 
1820  -  1935.  Based  on  a  random  sample  of  54 
city  blocks,  a  total  of  954  structures  was  noted 
within  the  district  included.  Building  types  in¬ 
cluded  Creole  tradition  (1  percent),  raised  cot¬ 
tages  (2  percent),  shotgun  houses  (48  percent), 
camel  back  houses  (4  percent),  one-story  side-hall 
plan  houses  (2  percent),  multi-story  side-hall  plan 
houses  (2  percent),  one-and  one-half  story  center- 
hall  houses  (less  than  1  percent),  two-and-a-half 
story  central-hall  plan  houses  (less  than  1  per¬ 
cent),  one-story  asymmetrical-plan  houses  (9  per¬ 
cent),  two-story  asymmetric-plan  houses  (17  per¬ 
cent),  basement  houses  (10  percent),  commercial 
buildings  (3  percent),  industrial  buildings  (less 
than  1  percent),  and  institutional  buildings  (1  per¬ 
cent).  Overall,  a  total  of  10,716  structures  are  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  Uptown  New  Orleans  District. 
Of  these,  1,959  structures  were  reported  to  repre¬ 
sent  intrusions;  however,  according  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Register  of  Historic  Places  Inventory 
Nomination  Form,  these  intrusions  (mostly  com¬ 
mercial  structures  and  modem  residences)  do  not 
significantly  impose  upon  the  historic  character 
of  the  district. 

Historic  Period  Cemeteries  Noted  within  the 
Current  Study  Area 

A  review  of  the  archeological  site  and 
standing  structure  files  located  at  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Culture,  Recreation  and  Tourism, 
Office  of  Cultural  Development,  Divisions  of 
Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana  and  pertinent  USGS  7.5 ’  topo¬ 
graphic  quadrangles  resulted  in  the  identification 
of  six  historic  cemeteries  within  the  2  km  (1 .2  mi) 
wide  study  corridor  (Table  9).  These  cemeteries 
are  discussed  by  parish  below. 

Ascension  Parish 

Only  two  previously  recorded  historic 
cemeteries  lie  within  the  Ascension  Parish  por¬ 
tion  of  the  SEIS  New  Orleans  district  project 
area.  The  St.  Mary  Baptist  Church  Cemetery  (3- 
171),  located  within  Section  21  of  Township  10S, 
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Range  14E,  was  recorded  by  Tadashi  Nakagawa 
in  1984.  Although  Nakagawa  reported  on  the 
Historic  Standing  Structure  Survey  Form  that  the 
cemetery  was  established  ca  1900,  the  only  ob¬ 
served  graves  were  interred  after  cal950.  Naka¬ 
gawa  did  not  offer  a  significance  assessment  of 
the  St.  Maty  Baptist  Church  Cemetery. 

The  remaining  cemetery,  the  St.  Philip  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  Cemetery  (3-172),  also  was  recorded 
in  1984by  Nakagawa.  The  cemetery,  located 
within  Section  37  of  Township  10S,  Range  14E, 
contained  90  burials.  Nakagawa  reported  that  the 
majority  of  the  burials  utilized  concrete  vaults. 
Nakagawa  suggested  that  the  cemetery  was  es¬ 
tablished  ca  1869,  and  he  noted  that  it  still  was  in 
use  at  the  time  of  its  recordation.  The  National 
Register  eligibility  of  the  cemetery  was  not  as¬ 
sessed.  A  review  of  the  7.5’  USGS  topographic 
quadrangles  that  included  the  Hohen-Solms  to 
Modesto  project  item  failed  to  identify  any  addi¬ 
tional  cemeteries  within  the  currently  proposed 
project  corridor. 

Iberville  Parish 

A  review  of  the  standing  structure  survey 
files  housed  by  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Culture,  Recreation  and  Tourism,  Office  of  Cul¬ 
tural  Development,  Division  of  Historic  Preser¬ 
vation  identified  three  historic  cemeteries  (24- 
554,  24-573,  and  an  unnamed  cemetery)  within 
the  Reveille  to  Point  Pleasant  and  the  Alhambra 
to  Hohen-Solms  project  item  portion  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District 
project  area.  The  first  two  cemeteries  were  re¬ 
corded  by  Tadashi  Nakagawa  in  1984. 

The  Mt.  Olive  Baptist  Church  Cemetery  (24- 
554)  was  located  within  Section  3  of  Township 
9S,  Range  13E.  This  cemetery  was  referred  to  as 
the  “Miolive”  cemeteiy  on  the  Historic  Standing 
Structure  Survey  Form;  a  review  of  the 
Plaquemine,  La.  7.5’  topographic  quadrangle 
identified  this  as  the  “Mt.  Olive”  Church  and 
cemetery.  According  to  Nakagawa,  the  cemetery 
dates  from  ca  1890,  however,  the  oldest  grave 


observed  dated  from  1931.  The  Mt.  Olive  Baptist 
Church  Cemetery  was  not  assessed. 

The  St.  Raphael  Cemetery  (24-573)  was 
identified  within  Section  60  of  Township  9S, 
Range  13E.  Nakagawa  reported  that  the  cemetery 
had  been  moved  to  its  current  location  when  the 
levee  was  constructed  in  1929.  The  oldest  grave 
marker  observed  at  the  cemetery  dated  from 
1860.  Nakagawa  did  not  assess  the  significance 
of  the  St.  Raphael  Cemetery. 

In  addition  to  these  two  cemeteries,  the  staff 
of  R.  Christopher  Goodwin  &  Associates,  Inc., 
completed  a  review  of  the  7.5’  USGS  topographic 
quadrangles  which  included  the  Iberville  Parish 
portion  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
New  Orleans  District  project  area.  This  review 
resulted  in  the  identification  of  an  unnamed 
additional  historic  cemetery  within  the  2  km  (1.6 
mi)  of  the  currently  proposed  Alhambra  to 
Hohen-Solms  project  item.  The  unnamed 
cemetery  was  noted  on  the  Carville,  La.  (1974) 
7.5’  topographic  quadrangle  within  Section  7  of 
Township  10S,  Range  13E.  This  cemetery  was 
not  registered  in  the  state  archeological  or  historic 
preservation  files. 

Plaquemines  Parish 

A  review  of  the  standing  structure  survey 
files  and  the  site  record  files  housed  at  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Culture,  Recreation  and 
Tourism,  Office  of  Cultural  Development, 
Divisions  of  Historic  Preservation  and 
Archaeology  failed  to  identify  any  previously 
recorded  cemeteries  within  the  Plaquemines 
Parish  portion  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  New  Orleans  District  project  corridor; 
however,  a  review  of  the  Venice,  La.  (1993)  7.5’ 
USGS  topographic  quadrangle  resulted  in  the 
identification  of  a  single  cemetery  within  1  km 
(0.6  mi)  of  the  currently  proposed  project  area. 
The  cemetery  was  noted  in  Section  6  of 
Township  21 S,  Range  3 IE,  within  the  town  of 
Venice,  Louisiana.  This  cemetery  was  not 
registered  in  the  state  archeological  or  state 
historic  preservation  files. 
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ntroduction 

The  methods  used  to  supplement  the  Final 
Environmental  Impact  Statement,  Missis¬ 
sippi  Rivers  and  Tributaries,  Mississippi  River 
Levees  and  Channel  Improvements  are  pre¬ 
sented  below.  A  multi-staged  approach  was 
utilized  to  gather,  synthesize,  and  compile  the 
data  in  both  written  and  digital  format.  The  first 
section  of  this  chapter  describes  the  data  collec¬ 
tion  and  synthesis  procedures  and  to  compile  the 
text,  as  well  as  the  procedures  developed  to 
transform  the  collected  information  into  digital 
data.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  describes  the 
procedures  used  to  transform  the  data  into  the 
REEGIS  format. 

Initial  Data  Collection  and  Synthesis 

A  variety  of  cultural  resources  data  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  2  km  (1.2  mi)  wide  survey  corridor 
was  collected.  This  included  the  location,  type, 
age,  and  context  of  each  previously  identified 
archeological  site,  standing  structure,  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  property,  and  historic 
cemetery,  located  within  the  area  of  potential 
effect.  This  study  also  recorded  the  location  of 
each  previously  conducted  cultural  resources 
survey  identified  within  the  area  of  potential 
effect.  The  majority  of  this  data  originated  from 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Culture,  Recrea¬ 
tion,  and  Tourism,  Office  of  Cultural  Develop¬ 
ment,  Divisions  of  Archaeology  and  Historic 
Preservation  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Locational  data  pertaining  to  other  impor¬ 
tant  cultural  resources  was  collected  by  inspect¬ 
ing  the  associated  USGS  7.5’  topographic  quad¬ 


rangles.  The  examination  of  the  various  topo¬ 
graphic  quadrangles  provided  a  variety  of  im¬ 
portant  information,  particularly  locational  data 
for  historic  and  modem  cemeteries  located  in  the 
area.  In  addition  to  the  USGS  topographic  quad¬ 
rangles,  a  number  of  historic  maps,  including  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission  (MRC)  maps 
(Appendix  II),  were  examined  for  data  relevant 
to  this  undertaking. 

Creation  of  Electronic  Data 

All  GIS  data  for  this  report  were  generated 
using  the  following  software  packages:  Micro¬ 
soft  Access  97,  Excel  97,  AutoCad  rl4.  Micros¬ 
tation  95,  MGE-PC  for  Windows  95,  MGE, 
Cartalinx  vl.l,  Idrisi  for  Windows  v2.0,  and 
ArcView  2.1.  The  various  GIS  data  ultimately 
were  converted  into  Intergraph  MGE  format 
utilizing  the  REEGIS  schema  and  data  diction¬ 
ary  developed  by  the  River  Database  Work 
Group  (see  below).  Although  MGE-PC  for  Win¬ 
dows  is  a  relatively  widespread  GIS  platform,  its 
roots  in  CAD  contribute  to  some  non-standard 
terminology  and  data  organization.  Therefore,  a 
brief  comparison  of  common  GIS  and  MGE- 
based  terminology  is  provided  below  to  clarify 
some  of  these  issues.  According  to  GIS  the  MGE 
Way:  An  Intergraph  Technical  Paper  (Inter¬ 
graph  Corporation  1995): 

MGE  is  layer-based  system  in  terms  of  the 
geographic  data  storage  structures,  allowing  users 
to  access  the  data  by  selecting  and  querying  on 
features  of  interest.  The  layered  implementation 
allows  efficient  storage  structures  for  die  geometry 
and  linkages  to  the  relational  database  records, 
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while  remaining  virtually  transparent  to  the  users. 
The  layered  implementation  is  accommodating  to 
users  that  are  just  beginning  the  transition  to  GIS 
due  to  its  similarity  to  manual  mapping 
workflows. 

In  an  MGE  database,  maps  are  grouped  into  re¬ 
lated  categories.  A  geographic  element  is  repre¬ 
sented  on  a  map  as  a  feature.  Features  are 
grouped  into  the  same  categories  as  the  maps  on 
which  they  appear.  Therefore,  a  map  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  category  can  only  contain  features  that  are 
associated  with  that  same  category,  and  the  fea¬ 
ture  hierarchy  within  MGE  (Figure  31)  can 
model  geographic  reality  by  representing  geo¬ 
graphic  themes  as  MGE  categories,  geographic 
feature  types  as  MGE  features,  and  unique  occur¬ 
rences  as  unique  feature  occurrences  within  the 
MGE  database  (graphics  and  attributes). 

Layering  by  graphic  level  allows  users  to  display 
any  combination  of  features  that  have  been 
placed  on  any  map.  In  a  manual  GIS,  a  similar  re¬ 
sult  is  achieved  with  transparent  overlays. 

Each  feature  on  a  map  can  have  a  unique  look 
because  users  specify  its  graphic  attributes,  which 
are  collectively  known  as  its  symbology.  How¬ 
ever,  non-graphic  attributes  of  features  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  graphically  on  a  map  and  are  stored  in  at¬ 
tribute  tables. 


Information  in  the  attribute  tables  reflects  in¬ 
stances  of  features.  For  example,  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  a  building  and  the  date  a  fire  hydrant 
was  last  tested  are  examples  of  non-graphic  at¬ 
tributes  of  a  feature. 

The  Tri-Service  Spatial  Data  Standards 
(TSSDS)  group,  a  military  inter-service  data 
standards  development  group,  has  published 
data  detailing  implementation  procedures  for 
building  a  GIS  in  MGE  (Figure  32).  A  portion  of 
this  document  is  included  here  to  clarify  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  MGE  and  the  TSSDS  stan¬ 
dard  terminology  (Tri-Service  CADD/GIS 
Technology  Center  1997). 

The  following  terms  are  used  by  MGE  to 
group  and  organize  spatial  and  non-spatial  data 
relevant  to  a  task: 

Project 

The  MGE  project  is  the  combination  of  geo¬ 
graphic  information  (geographic  objects  and  attrib¬ 
ute  data)  from  all  sources.  The  project  can  be  or¬ 
ganized  into  indexes,  which  are  design  files  con¬ 
taining  index  shapes  that  group  features  of  catego¬ 
ries  into  geographic  themes.  The  indexes  correlate 
to  the  Entity  Sets  in  the  TSSDS.  Note:  Setting  up 
indexes  and  index  files  is  optional;  i.e.,  the  category 


Industry  Terms 
Geographic  Layer 


Feature  Type 


Feature 

Occurrence 


MGE  Terms 
MGE  Category 


MGE  Feature  Type 


MGE  Feature 


Figure  31.  Geographic  Feature  Hierarchy. 
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table  created  by  the  TSSDS  scripts  does  not  have 
index  values. 

Maps 

Geographic  information  in  MGE  is  stored  in  the 
system  as  maps.  These  maps  represent  graphic  in¬ 
formation  and  relate  to  Entity  Classes  in  the 
TSSDS.  MGE  stores  graphic  information  in  Mi- 
croStation  Design  Files  (.dgn). 

Categories 

Categories,  within  MGE,  represent  a  group  of 
thematically  or  geographically  related  features  or 
maps.  In  TSSDS,  each  category  has  one  map. 


Features 

Features  are  spatially  distributed  geographic 
elements  that  make  up  a  map.  A  geographic  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  TSSDS  relates  to  an  entity.  By  the 
TSSDS  definition,  these  elements  are  represented 
on  the  map  as  points,  lines,  areas,  text  and  attribute 
information  which  are  all  individual  features,  and 
may  be  associated  with  an  attribute  table.  These 
elements  are  classified  in  the  TSSDS  as  entities. 

Attributes 

Attributes  are  non-graphical  information  de¬ 
scribing  features  and  files,  or  relating  to  features 
and  files.  Attributes  are  stored  in  attribute  tables. 
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Figure  32.  TSSDS/MGE  Nomenclature  Comparison. 


REEGIS  4.0  Schema 

A  substantial  effort  was  made  in  developing 
a  suitable  schema  and  locational  data  standards 
for  the  cultural  resources  information  presented 
in  this  report.  The  cultural  resources  portion  of 
the  REEGIS  3.5  schema  (River  Database  Work¬ 
group  1997)  contained  only  five  features  that 
described  historical/archeological  areas  or  point- 
mapped  elements.  The  attribute  table  associated 
with  these  five  features  also  was  abbreviated, 
and  it  had  been  used  previously  only  as  a  test 
case  for  mapping  a  number  of  historic  structures 
located  in  the  Vieux  Carre  area  of  New  Orleans. 
Because  of  the  complexity  and  the  amount  of 


data  required  to  complete  this  undertaking,  it 
was  necessary  to  develop  more  features  and  at¬ 
tributes  tables  to  incorporate  the  required  cul¬ 
tural  resources  information. 

Initial  discussions  with  REEGIS  and  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  personnel  resulted  in 
the  modification  of  the  REEGIS  schema  rather 
than  the  adoption  of  efforts  designed  to  imple¬ 
ment  wholly  the  Tri-Service  Spatial  Data  Stan¬ 
dards  (TSSDS).  Although  the  TSSDS  schema  is 
not  flawless,  all  requested  changes  to  the  REE¬ 
GIS  schema  were  developed  using  the  current 
(version  1.75)  TSSDS  schema  'wherever  possi¬ 
ble.  Additional  schema  information  not  already 
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included  in  the  TSSDS  1.75  release  was  created 
in  conformance  to  those  standards.  All  changes 
and  additions  were  submitted  to  REEGIS  per¬ 
sonnel  and  the  data  were  provided  in  the  REE¬ 
GIS  4.0  schema  (River  Database  Workgroup 
1998).  A  brief  summary  of  the  various  design 
sources  is  presented  below. 

REEGIS  3.5  Schema 

This  schema  covered  all  information  re¬ 
garding  the  Mississippi  River  Valley.  The  pri¬ 
mary  focus,  however,  was  on  environmental  and 
engineering  issues,  and  therefore  the  schema 
provided  only  minimal  information  for  archeo¬ 
logical  site  areas  and  point  locations  (isolates). 
Table  attributes  with  brief  descriptions  were  in¬ 
cluded;  however,  there  were  no  existing  domains 
(lists  of  acceptable  input  values)  for  the  archeo¬ 
logical  information.  There  were  other  features 
for  structures  and  cemeteries,  but  they  were  ori¬ 
ented  towards  the  management  of  extant  build¬ 
ings  and  not  towards  the  preservation  of  histori¬ 
cal/cultural  resources.  There  was  no  provision  to 
include  cultural  resources  survey  information 
even  though  this  was  a  requirement  specified  in 
the  Scope  of  Work  (Appendix  I). 

Initial  Rough  Survey  Schema 

This  schema  was  formulated  so  that  R. 
Christopher  Goodwin  &  Associates,  Inc.,  could 
begin  preparing  the  cultural  resources  data  for 
digitization.  Following  this  schema,  all  cultural 
resources  surveys  were  included  on  a  single  map 
(.dgn)  file  with  separate  layers  developed  for  the 
overlapping  survey  areas  (necessary  due  to 
software  limitations  in  some  GIS  platforms). 
Data  fields  and  codes  were  based  on  a  range  of 
other  GIS  implementations  and  from  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  data  obtained  during  the  informa¬ 
tion  collection  phase  of  this  undertaking. 

TSSDS  v.1.75  Schema 

The  TSSDS  schema  represents  a  current 
attempt  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  (including  the 
U.S  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans 
District)  to  provide  a  standardized  GIS  for  a  va¬ 
riety  of  data.  Development  and  implementation 
of  the  TSSDS  schema  was  and  continues  to  be 
an  ambitious  project,  and  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  has  been  expended  on  developing  the 
schema.  While  this  standardized  coding  scheme 


has  some  deficiencies,  it  represented  an  appro¬ 
priate  starting  point.  The  TSSDS  schema  con¬ 
tains  a  variety  of  unique  categories,  attribute 
tables,  and  domains  for  archeological/historical 
sites,  historic  structures,  cemeteries,  and  ar¬ 
cheological  surveys. 

Final  Proposed  Schema 

The  final  schema  represents  an  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  the  three  schemas  described  above.  A  full 
description  of  the  feature,  attribute,  and  domain 
data  can  be  found  in  the  REEGIS  4.0  schema.  In 
brief,  all  features  are  assigned  an  environmental 
category  (a  single  .dgn  file  containing  all  REE¬ 
GIS  environmental  data),  and  this  data  included 
archeological/historical  areas,  archeologi¬ 
cal/historical  point  features,  historic  structure 
area  features,  historic  structure  point  features, 
historic  districts,  cemeteries,  and  the  bounda¬ 
ries/limits  of  previously  completed  cultural  re¬ 
sources  surveys.  Attributes  for  new  features,  as 
well  as  additional  attributes  for  extant  REEGIS 
features,  were  modeled  as  closely  as  possibly 
after  the  TSSDS  schema  and  conventions.  Fi¬ 
nally,  all  domains  were  at  most  slight  modifica¬ 
tions  from  TSSDS  values. 

Transfer  Accuracy  Standards 

All  cultural  resources  and  surveys  locations 
initially  were  transferred  from  archeological  site 
forms  or  standing  structure  forms  to  clean  paper 
USGS  7.5’  series  standard  topographical  quad¬ 
rangles  prior  to  digitization.  All  map  locations 
were  digitized  using  the  North  American  Uni¬ 
versal  Transverse  Mercator  projection  based  on 
the  NAD27  datum.  In  accordance  with  the  1947 
revision  of  the  United  States  National  Map  Ac¬ 
curacy  Standards,  all  digitization  performed  by 
R.  Christopher  Goodwin  &  Associates  Inc., 
yielded  RMS  values  less  than  or  equal  to  12.4 
meters.  It  should  be  noted  however  that  the  lo¬ 
cations  of  the  cultural  resources  and  the  associ¬ 
ated  surveys  are  only  as  accurate  as  the  infor¬ 
mation  depicted  on  the  paper  maps  and  docu¬ 
mentation  housed  at  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Culture,  Recreation,  and  Tourism,  Office  of 
Cultural  Development,  Division  of  Archeology 
and  Division  of  Historic  Preservation.  In  some 
instances  cultural  resources  locations  had  to  be 
estimated;  details  of  this  nature  are  encoded  in 
the  locational  reliability  field  (loc_rel_d).  All 
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subsequent  reprojections  of  this  data  were  per¬ 
formed  using  the  U.S.  National  Geodetic  Survey 
NADCON  procedure  as  described  by  Dewhurst 
(1990)  or  the  methods  described  by  Snyder 
(1987). 

Geologic  Data  Collection  and  Format 

In  order  to  generate  the  base  maps  required 
to  complete  the  geomorphological  interpreta¬ 
tions  described  in  Chapter  H,  it  was  necessaiy  to 
integrate  a  number  of  data  sources.  These 
sources  included  the  existing  REEGIS  themes 
for  general  river  and  alluvial  soil  type,  SEIS 
Project  Item  location  maps,  and  USGS 
1:100,000  electronic  DLGs  (hydrographic  and 
hypsographic  themes).  All  map  data  was  con¬ 
verted  to  the  North  American  UTM  projection 
using  the  NAD27  datum  in  order  to  be  more 
compatible  with  extant  paper  maps.  All  coordi¬ 
nate  transformations  utilized  the  aforementioned 
methods.  Alluvial  soil  unit  data  was  obtained 


from  Stephen  Cobb  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Vicksburg  District,  project  item  and 
general  river  data  were  delivered  separately  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Vicksburg 
District,  and  hypsography  and  hydrography  data 
were  obtained  from  the  USGS  1:100,000  scale 
SDTS  files  available  on  the  USGS  GeoData 
Internet  site  (USGS  1998). 

Final  Product  Format  (Electronic  and  Paper) 
All  electronic  data  delivered  to  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District 
conforms  to  the  REEGIS  4.0  release  as  detailed 
below.  An  excerpt  from  the  REEGIS  Data  Dic¬ 
tionary  and  Schema  Version  4.0  (River  Database 
Workgroup  1998)  is  provided  below  to  clarify 
the  design  conventions  of  the  REEGIS  4.0 
Schema  and  Data  Dictionary.  In  addition,  the 
cultural  resources  portion  of  the  schema  is  in¬ 
cluded  as  an  appendix  to  this  report  (Appendix 

ni). 


REEGIS  Design 

Microstation  design  file  specifications  were  standardized  as  follows: 


Districts 

master  units:  survey  feet 
subunits:  1,000 
positional  units:  1 
global  origin:  0,0,0 

Map  projections,  coordinate  systems, 
ized  as  follows  with  conversion  to  N/ 


Lower  Mississippi  River 

master  units:'  meters 
subunits:  1,000 
positional  units:  1 
global  origin:  0, 2800000, 0 

id  horizontal  datums  would  be  standard- 
>83  horizontal  datum  in  the  near  future: 


District  Datum  Coordinate  System 

New  Orleans  NAD83  Louisiana  State  Plane,  South 


Since  these  recommendations  were  made, 
NAD  83  has  become  the  standard  horizontal  datum 
as  has  Intergraph’s  Technical  Desktop  (TD) 
Pentium-based  workstations,  running  the  Windows 
NT  operating  system. 

No  CADD  or  GIS  data  standards  were  used 
exclusively  in  the  development  of  the  REEGIS  data 
dictionaiy/schema.  The  Corps’  CADD  standards 
for  symbology  and  cell  libraries  were  used  for 


some  features,  but  were  too  limited  in  scope  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  diversity  of  graphic  features  found 
in  REEGIS.  The  Tri-Service  Spatial  Data  Standards 
(TSSDS)  was  used  where  applicable,  but  it  did  not 
address  many  river  engineering  and  environmental 
features  required  for  REEGIS.  Topographic  map 
features  and  symbols  used  by  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  for  the  National  Mapping  Program  were 
followed  when  possible,  particularly  for  the  hy¬ 
drology,  topography,  transportation  utility,  and 
structures  categories. 
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REEGIS  Organization 

REEGIS  is  organized  according  to  MGE  re¬ 
quirements.  Graphic  data  are  divided  into  28  cate¬ 
gories,  e.g.,  river  engineering  structures.  Each  cate¬ 
gory  is  comprised  of  graphic  features,  (Microsta¬ 
tion  graphic  elements),  that  represent  mapped  ob¬ 
jects,  e.g.,  a  levee.  Only  features  from  one  category 
are  contained  in  a  map  (.dgn)  file.  Features  are 
linked  to  records  in  relational  database  (attribute) 
tables.  For  example,  a  dike  feature  would  be  linked 
to  a  table  record  having  data  about  the  structure, 
e.g.,  construction  date,  cost,  and  tons  of  stone.  Sup¬ 
plemental  data  tables  that  are  not  linked  to  graphic 
features  are  also  used. 

Labels  are  assigned  to  most  graphic  features 
for  visual  identification  features  and  for  labeling 
output  maps  and  other  products.  Most  feature  labels 
are  values  from  a  feature  attribute  table.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  label  for  a  dike  is  the  name  column  in  the 
dike  attribute  table. 

MGE  domain  tables  are  used  for  quality  con¬ 
trol.  They  contain  either  a  numeric  or  character  list 
or  range  of  valid  values  for  a  variable.  Data  are 
checked  against  the  domain  tables  for  validity. 

Data  Dictionary 

The  purpose  of  this  data  dictionary/schema  is 
to  provide  the  means  to  standardize  graphic  and 
tabular  data  formats,  units  of  measure,  and  infor¬ 
mation  content  of  the  REEGIS  database  across  all 
MVD  offices  and  districts.  Rigorous  application  of 
the  data  dictionary  will  assure  that  common  graphic 
symbology,  relational  database  table  formats,  vari¬ 
ables,  and  units  of  measure  are  used.  In  addition, 
the  data  dictionary  will  serve  as  a  specification  for 
data  entry  by  contractors  and  in-house  efforts. 

The  data  dictionary  and  MGE  project  schema 
will  be  administrated  by  MVD  in  conjunction  with 
the  Data-base  work  group  to  assure  uniform  appli¬ 
cation  and  to  minimize  the  potential  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  inconsistent  versions  of  the  schema  at  the 
various  user  sites.  Changes  to  the  schema  will  be 
coordinated  among  all  user  sites  and,  when  final¬ 
ized,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  respective  database 
administrators  for  implementation. 


The  data  dictionary  is  organized  by  MGE 
categories.  For  each  category  there  is  a  table  that 
lists  the  graphic  features  in  the  category  and  the 
corresponding  Microstation  symbology,  feature 
codes,  data  types,  and  linked  attribute  tables.  Fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  table  of  feature  definitions.  The  feature 
attribute  tables  are  presented  next.  These  contain  a 
list  of  variables  (columns)  that  comprise  the  table, 
data  types  domains,  if  any,  variable  definitions  and 
table  join  relationships.  Definition  of  attributes  that 
are  used  throughout  the  database,  e.g.,  river  mile 
are  contained  in  a  separate  table.  Domain  tables  are 
listed  at  the  end  of  the  data  dictionary. 

REEGIS  feature  codes  consist  of  six  digit 
numbers.  The  first  two  digits  represent  the  MGE 
category.  Digits  three  and  four  are  a  unique  number 
for  each  feature  within  a  category,  and  digits  five 
and  six  correspond  to  the  Microstation  design  file 
level  of  the  feature. 

A  nominal  graphic  feature  in  REEGIS,  e.g., 
ACM  Revetment,  is  comprised  of  up  to  three  sepa¬ 
rate  MGE  features:  a  shape,  line,  or  point  repre¬ 
senting  the  feature;  a  centroid  (shapes  only)  to 
which  the  feature  is  linked  to  the  attribute  table; 
and  a  label  (optional).  Label  features  are  linked  to 
attribute  tables  so  that  tables  column  values,  e.g., 
revetment  name,  may  be  used  as  the  label.  Table 
columns  to  be  used  as  labels  are  indicated  by  an 
asterisk. 

There  are  a  few  unused  attributes  and  some 
overlap  of  fields  in  the  histarch  table;  however, 
no  changes  were  made  to  extant  attributes  in  the 
REEGIS  3.5  schema.  Additional  information 
was  merely  added  to  the  schema.  Similarly, 
some  of  the  domain  values  are  not  applicable  to 
the  REEGIS  geographic  region,  but  they  were 
maintained  from  the  original  TSSDS  domains 
for  the  sake  consistency.  Finally,  it  is  possible 
that  some  domain  table  values  will  be  added  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  project.  If  this  is  done,  this 
data  will  be  submitted  to  the  River  Database 
Work  Group  upon  completion  of  work. 
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ntroduction 

This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  a  cul¬ 
tural  resources  records  review  designed  to 
support  the  preparation  of  a  supplement  to  the 
Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (SEIS), 
Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries,  Mississippi 
River  Levees  and  Channel  Improvement.  The 
original  document  was  filed  with  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  in  1976.  Research  con¬ 
ducted  as  a  result  of  this  investigation  included 
archival  review,  a  synthesis  of  relative  informa¬ 
tion  used  to  create  an  “historic  context”  suitable 
for  guiding  the  identification,  evaluation,  and 
mitigation  of  a  variety  of  cultural  resources,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  current  report,  which 
serves  as  an  attachment  to  the  SEIS. 

A  number  of  project  areas  were  examined 
as  a  result  of  this  undertaking;  these  consisted  of 
the  Fifth  Louisiana  District  Levee  Enlargement 
project  item,  the  Baton  Rouge  Front  Levee  proj¬ 
ect  item,  the  Reveille  to  Point  Pleasant  Levee 
Enlargement  project  item,  the  Carville  to  Mar- 
chand  Levee  Enlargement  and  Concrete  Slope 
Pavement  project  item,  the  Hohen-Solms  to 
Modesto  Levee  Enlargement  project  item,  the 
Carrollton  Levee  Enlargement  project  item,  the 
Alhambra  to  Hohen-Solms  Concrete  Slope 
Paving  project  item,  the  Jefferson  Heights  Con¬ 
crete  Slope  Paving  project  item,  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  District  Floodwall  project  item,  the  Gap 
Closures  West  Bank  Concrete  Slope  Paving 
project  item,  and  the  Gap  Closures  East  Bank 
Concrete  Slope  Paving  project  item  (Figures  2  - 
5). 

The  Area  of  Potential  Effect  associated 
with  this  cultural  resources  investigation  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  2.0  km  (1.2  mi)  wide  corridor  cen¬ 
tered  on  each  of  the  11  previously  identified 


project  items.  The  corridor  extended  for  at  least 
1.0  km  (0.62  mi)  landside  of  each  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  the  project  items  and  it  encompassed  an 
area  that  measured  up  to  1  km  (0.62  mi)  along 
the  riverside  portion  of  the  project  items  (de¬ 
pending  on  distance  to  the  river  from  the  project 
item  at  any  particular  point).  For  the  riverside 
portion  of  this  undertaking,  only  the  batture 
lands  were  investigated;  the  underwater  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  Mississippi  River  located  adjacent  to 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  each  of  the  proposed  project 
items  was  not  included  in  this  investigation. 

The  literature  and  records  review  was  de¬ 
signed  to  collect  data  pertaining  to  all  known 
cultural  resources  identified  within  the  2.0  km 
(1.2  mi)  wide  corridor  associated  with  each  of 
the  1 1  proposed  project  items.  This  research  was 
designed  to  identify  all  previously  conducted 
cultural  resources  surveys,  previously  identified 
archeological  sites  and  historic  cemeteries,  and 
previously  recorded  standing  structures  and  Na¬ 
tional  Register  of  Historic  Places  properties  situ¬ 
ated  within  the  limits  of  each  project  corridor. 

A  records  review  of  data  currently  available 
at  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Culture,  Recrea¬ 
tion,  and  Tourism,  Office  of  Cultural  Develop¬ 
ment,  Division  of  Archeology  and  Division  of 
Historic  Preservation  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
identified  47  archeological  sites,  142  standing 
structures,  4  historic  period  districts,  and  6  his¬ 
toric  cemeteries  have  been  recorded  within  those 
portions  of  Ascension,  East  Baton  Rouge,  Iber¬ 
ville,  Orleans,  and  Plaquemines  Parishes  en¬ 
compassed  by  the  area  of  potential  effect.  No 
previously  recorded  sites,  standing  structures, 
historic  districts,  or  historic  period  cemeteries 
were  identified  within  the  Concordia  Parish  por¬ 
tions  of  the  project  corridor. 
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Many  of  these  cultural  resources  identified 
as  a  result  of  this  investigation  were  recorded  as 
a  result  of  cultural  resources  management  sur¬ 
veys  undertaken  in  accordance  with  Section  106 
of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1966,  as  amended.  The  remainder  were  recorded 
through  projects  funded  by  the  Louisiana  De¬ 
partment  of  Culture,  Recreation  and  Tourism, 
Office  of  Cultural  Development,  Divisions  of 
Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation,  and  by 
various  grants  awarded  from  the  State  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  or  from  private  funding  sources. 

All  of  the  cultural  resources  discussed  be¬ 
low  are  situated  either  wholly  or  partially  within 
the  project  corridor  identified  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District  and 
adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  main 
levee  system.  The  main  levee  system  encom¬ 
passes  approximately  2,586  km  (1,607  mi)  of 
earthen  and  concrete  works  designed  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  effects  of  river  flooding  on  urban  and 
rural  areas.  Approximately  838  km  (521  mi)  of 
the  2,586  km  (1,607  mi)  of  earthen  and  concrete 
works  comprising  the  main  levee  system,  are 
located  within  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers,  New  Orleans  District.  Only  24  km  (15 
mi),  however,  are  covered  under  the  current  de¬ 
livery  order. 

The  project  corridor  has  proven  to  be  an 
attractive  zone  for  both  prehistoric  and  Anglo- 
American  settlement.  Throughout  the  centuries, 
the  Mississippi  River  has  been  used  as  a  trans¬ 
portation  route  that  provided  access  to  the  rich 
agricultural  lands  that  lay  along  its  banks.  Many 
of  the  previously  recorded  prehistoric  and  his¬ 
toric  period  archeological  sites  identified  within 
the  proposed  project  corridors  are  clustered 
along  this  major  waterway. 

Natural  levee  ridges  suitable  for  prehistoric 
habitation  within  the  current  trunk  channel  of  the 
Mississippi  River  date  from  approximately 
4,000  years  ago.  This  suggests  that  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  sites  dating  from  the  earlier  Paleo- 
Indian  or  Archaic  stages  is  doubtful.  The  earliest 
archeological  sites  identified  along  the  rivers 
and  levees  encompassed  by  the  proposed  project 
items  date  from  the  Marksville  Culture.  Poverty 
Point  groups,  along  with  Tchefuncte, 
Marksville,  Troyville-Coles  Creek,  Plaquemine, 
Mississippi,  and  Contact  period  Native 


American  Cultures  settled  along  the  lake  mar¬ 
gins,  especially  in  the  areas  where  they  merged 
with  bayous  or  rivers,  major  river  levees  situated 
along  active  or  relict  river  channels,  or  coastal 
marshes.  These  sites,  however,  probably  are 
buried  beneath  several  meters  of  natural  levee 
deposits.  In  addition,  the  higher  and  more  favor¬ 
able  portions  of  the  older,  buried  ridge  may  not 
necessarily  coincide  with  the  more  recent  natural 
levee  deposits.  Sites  that  may  have  been  occu¬ 
pied  along  the  distal  flanks  of  the  older  natural 
levees,  not  an  uncommon  location  for  seasonal 
hunting  and  gathering  camps,  may  be  buried 
beneath  interdistributary  wetland  deposits. 

Prehistoric  Sites  Located  within  the  Project 
Corridor 

Although  the  natural  levee  along  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  clearly  was  occupied  by  Native 
American  populations,  only  7(15  percent)  of  the 
47  archeological  sites  recorded  within  the  identi¬ 
fied  project  corridors  contained  prehistoric  com¬ 
ponents  (Table  7).  Of  the  seven  sites  identified, 
one  site  (14  percent)  was  located  in  Ascension 
Parish,  two  (29  percent)  were  located  in  East 
Baton  Rouge  Parish,  and  four  sites  (57  percent) 
were  identified  in  Iberville  Parish,  Louisiana. 
These  sites  are  discussed  below  by  parish. 

Previously  Recorded  Prehistoric  Sites  in  Ascen¬ 
sion  Parish 

Only  a  single  prehistoric  site.  Site  16AN3, 
was  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  Car- 
ville  to  Marchand  project  item  in  Ascension 
Parish,  Louisiana.  Site  16AN3  was  reported  in 
1983  by  Van  Horn  at  approximately  RM  185  on 
the  left  descending  bank,  and  it  was  described  as 
the  former  location  of  two  prehistoric  mounds  of 
undetermined  cultural  affiliation  (Table  7).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  Site  Record 
Form,  these  mounds  were  identified  on  early 
topographic  maps  of  the  area.  In  addition,  the 
site  form  noted  that  several  historic  period  buri¬ 
als  were  present  at  the  site.  During  pedestrian 
survey  of  the  site  area,  however,  it  appeared  that 
Site  16AN3  had  previously  been  destroyed  by 
prior  construction.  Site  16AN3  was  not  assessed 
at  the  time  of  survey,  and  no  management  rec¬ 
ommendations  concerning  additional  testing 
were  contained  on  the  examined  site  form. 
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Previously  Recorded  Prehistoric  Sites  in  East 
Baton  Rouge  Parish 

Only  two  prehistoric  sites  (16EBR25  and 
16EBR79)  were  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
proposed  Baton  Rouge  Front  Levee  project  item 
in  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  Louisiana  (Table  7). 
Site  16EBR25,  the  State  Capitol  Mound  Site 
was  recorded  by  Jones  and  Shuman  in  1986,  and 
it  was  characterized  as  a  mound  dating  from  the 
Late  Coles  Creek  to  Early  Plaquemines  period. 
Fieldwork  conducted  at  this  site  included  pedes¬ 
trian  survey  augmented  by  shovel  and  auger 
testing,  and  unit  excavation.  According  to  the 
State  of  Louisiana  Site  Record  Update  Form 
filed  by  Whitmer  in  1990,  the  mound  produced 
both  prehistoric  period  ceramic  sherds  and  his¬ 
toric  period  artifacts.  The  State  Capitol  Mound 
Site  was  assessed  as  potentially  significant. 

Site  16EBR79,  the  State  Capitol  Grounds 
Site,  is  situated  very  near  to  Site  16EBR25.  This 
site  also  contained  a  Late  Coles  Creek  to  Early 
Plaquemines  period  component.  Fieldwork  con¬ 
ducted  at  this  site  by  Manheim  and  Whitmer 
(1991)  of  the  Department  of  Geography  and 
Anthropology,  Louisiana  State  University,  con¬ 
sisted  of  pedestrian  survey  augmented  by  shovel 
and  auger  testing,  unit  excavation,  and  magne¬ 
tometer  survey.  Material  recovered  from  the  site 
included  a  variety  of  prehistoric  period  ceramic 
sherds.  According  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  Site 
Record  Update  Form,  Site  16EBR79  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  in  1982. 

Previously  Recorded  Prehistoric  Sites  in  Iber¬ 
ville  Parish 

As  a  result  of  this  undertaking,  four  pre¬ 
historic  period  sites  (16IV126,  16IV147, 

16IV148,  and  16IV151)  were  identified  within 
the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  Alhambra  to  Hohen- 
Solms  project  corridor  in  Iberville  Parish,  Lou¬ 
isiana  (Table  7).  Site  16IV126  was  recorded  by 
Shenkel  in  1976,  and  it  was  described  as  a 
Marksville  and  Troyville  period  midden  eroding 
from  an  abandoned  levee  segment  constructed 
along  the  Mississippi  River.  Fieldwork  con¬ 
ducted  at  this  site  consisted  only  of  pedestrian 
survey.  Site  16IV126  was  not  assessed  and  no 
management  recommendations  were  included  on 
the  submitted  site  form. 


Site  16IV147  was  recorded  by  Gendel  in 
1985,  and  it  also  was  identified  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  project  corridor  in  Iberville  Parish,  Louisi¬ 
ana.  Fieldwork  conducted  at  this  site  consisted 
of  pedestrian  survey  augmented  by  unit  excava¬ 
tion,  soil  augering,  and  probing.  Artifacts  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  site  consisted  primarily  of  prehis¬ 
toric  period  ceramic  sherds;  however,  these 
sherds  could  not  be  assigned  to  a  specific  cul¬ 
tural  affiliation.  According  to  the  State  of  Lou¬ 
isiana  Site  Record  Form  submitted  by  Gendel  in 
1985,  the  majority  of  Site  16IV147  had  eroded 
into  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  time  of  survey; 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  site  remained.  Site 
16IV147  was  assessed  as  not  significant  and  no 
additional  testing  of  the  site  was  recommended. 

Site  16IV148  was  recorded  by  Gendel  and 
Goodwin  in  1 985,  and  it  also  was  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  proposed  Alhambra  to  Hohen- 
Solms  project  corridor  in  Iberville  Parish,  Lou¬ 
isiana.  Fieldwork  conducted  at  the  site  included 
pedestrian  survey  augmented  by  both  shovel  and 
auger  testing.  The  site  produced  a  variety  of  ce¬ 
ramic  sherds  assignable  to  a  Coles  Creek  cul¬ 
tural  affiliation.  The  State  of  Louisiana  Site  Re¬ 
cord  Form  indicates  that  Site  16IV148  has  been 
disturbed  heavily  by  previous  construction  and 
that  the  site  contained  no  evidence  of  intact  cul¬ 
tural  deposits.  Site  16IV148  was  assessed  as  not 
significant,  and  no  additional  testing  of  the  site 
was  recommended. 

Finally,  Site  16IV151  was  recorded  by 
Gendel  and  Goodwin  in  1985,  and  it  too  was 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  Alhambra 
to  Hohen-Solms  project  corridor  in  Iberville 
Parish,  Louisiana.  Fieldwork  completed  at  this 
site  consisted  only  of  pedestrian  survey.  This 
investigation  resulted  in  the  identification  of  a 
surface  scatter  of  cultural  material,  including  a 
variety  of  non-diagnostic  prehistoric  period  ce¬ 
ramic  sherds.  Additional  subsurface  testing  in 
the  form  of  shovel  and  auger  tests  failed  to  iden¬ 
tify  any  additional  cultural  material.  Site 
16IV151  was  assessed  as  not  significant  and  no 
additional  testing  of  the  site  was  recommended. 

Summary  of  the  Prehistoric  Sites  Located 
within  the  Project  Corridor 

A  total  of  seven  previously  identified  pre¬ 
historic  period  sites  was  identified  within  the  2.0 
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km  (1.2  mi)  wide  corridor  centered  on  each  of 
the  1 1  proposed  project  items  encompassed  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans 
District  (Table  7).  Only  one  of  these  sites 
(16EBR25)  (14  percent)  contained  a  single  pre¬ 
historic  component,  a  late  Coles  Creek-Early 
Plaquemine  period  mound.  At  least  six  of  the 
sites  (16AN3,  16EBR79,  16IV126,  16IV147, 
16IV148,  and  16IV151)  (86  percent)  contained 
both  prehistoric  and  historic  period  components. 
A  total  of  three  of  these  sites  (16AN3, 
1616IV147,  and  16IV151)  (50  percent)  were 
listed  as  having  an  undetermined  prehistoric 
cultural  affiliation.  Site  16EBR79  located  in  East 
Baton  Rouge  Parish  produced  evidence  of  a  late 
Coles  Creek-Plaquemine  Period  component,  Site 
16IV126  in  Iberville  Parish  was  characterized  as 
a  Marksville/Troyville  period  site,  and  Site 
16IV148  was  identified  as  a  Coles  Creek  period 
cultural  resource. 

Historic  Period  Sites  located  within  the  Project 
Corridor 

The  Mississippi  River  between  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  the  Mississippi  State  border  has  been 
settled  extensively  by  Europeans  since  the  late 
eighteenth  century.  This  settlement  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  numerous  archeological  sites, 
particularly  those  sites  associated  with  former 
plantations.  Since  the  initial  settlement  of  the 
area,  a  variety  of  townships,  industrial  com¬ 
plexes,  and  other  historic  period  settlements 
have  developed.  These  developments  undoubt¬ 
edly  impacted  and/or  destroyed  many  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  prehistoric  sites  in  the  area.  Thus,  it  is 
likely  that  there  is  a  disproportionately  high 
number  of  historic  versus  prehistoric  sites  re¬ 
corded  in  the  vicinity  of  the  11  project  items. 
Modem  construction  also  has  impacted  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  both  the  prehistoric  and  historic  period 
sites  located  within  the  overall  study  area. 

Previously  Recorded  Archeological  Sites  in  As¬ 
cension  Parish 

Of  the  11  previously  recorded  sites  located 
in  Ascension  Parish  only  one  (16AN3)  (9  per¬ 
cent)  is  a  multi-component  site  that  contains 
both  prehistoric  and  historic  period  components 
(Table  7).  This  site,  discussed  previously  above, 
produced  evidence  of  a  prehistoric  period 
mound  and  historic  burials  that  date  from  an  un¬ 


known  time  period.  Pedestrian  survey  of  the  site 
area  indicated  that  the  mound  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  cultural  deposits  had  been  destroyed  by  in¬ 
dustrial  construction.  Site  16AN3  was  not  as¬ 
sessed  formally  and  no  management  recommen¬ 
dations  were  included  on  the  submitted  site 
form. 

The  remaining  10  sites  (16AN19,  16AN20 
-  16AN22,  16AN26,  16AN51,  16AN57  - 
16AN59,  and  16AN61)  were  all  characterized  as 
single  component  historic  period  sites.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  these  sites  (16AN19,  16AN20  -  16AN22, 
16AN26,  and  16AN51)  (60  percent)  represented 
the  remains  of  former  plantations.  Site  16AN19 
was  reported  by  Castille  in  1977,  and  it  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  Noel  Plantation.  This  site  dated  both 
from  the  late  nineteenth  to  the  twentieth  centu¬ 
ries.  Fieldwork  at  this  site  consisted  only  of 
windshield  survey.  Site  16AN19  was  not  as¬ 
sessed  formally  and  no  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  additional  testing  were  included  on  the 
examined  site  form. 

Site  16AN20  also  was  reported  by  Castille 
in  1977,  and  it  was  described  as  New  Hope 
Plantation.  The  plantation  dated  from  both  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  and  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  big  house,  the  overseer’s  house,  and 
six  workers  dwellings.  The  field  methods  util¬ 
ized  to  examine  the  site  were  not  specified  on 
the  State  of  Louisiana  Site  Record  Form;  how¬ 
ever,  the  site  reportedly  possessed  good  archeo¬ 
logical  integrity.  Site  16AN20  was  assessed  as 
potentially  significant;  however,  no  management 
recommendations  or  recommendations  for  addi¬ 
tional  fieldwork  were  included  on  the  submitted 
site  form. 

Site  16AN21  was  reported  by  Castille  in 
1977,  and  it  was  described  as  the  Ascension 
Plantation.  While  it  was  reported  that  the  site 
dated  from  the  nineteenth  century,  efforts  to 
identify  structures  within  the  plantation  bounda¬ 
ries  were  unsuccessful.  Site  16AN21  was  not 
formally  assessed  and  no  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  additional  testing  at  the  site  were  in¬ 
cluded  on  the  completed  site  form. 

Site  16AN22  also  was  reported  by  Castille 
in  1977,  and  it  consisted  of  two  structures  possi¬ 
bly  related  to  the  Delicia  or  Arlington  Planta¬ 
tions.  The  site  dated  from  the  late  nineteenth  - 
early  twentieth  century.  No  other  information 
concerning  this  site  was  included  on  the  State  of 
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Louisiana  Site  Record  Form.  Site  16AN22  was 
assessed  as  potentially  significant,  however,  no 
recommendations  for  additional  testing  of  the 
site  were  included  on  the  examined  site  form. 

Site  16AN26  was  reported  in  1979,  and  it 
was  described  as  the  Ashland-Belle  Helene 
Plantation.  Fieldwork  conducted  at  this  site  in¬ 
cluded  pedestrian  survey,  shovel  and  auger  test¬ 
ing,  unit  excavation,  and  backhoe  trenching.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  Site  Record 
Form,  the  Ashland-Belle  Helene  Plantation 
dated  from  ca.  1840  -  1930s.  The  main  house  of 
the  Ashland-Belle  Helene  Plantation  was  listed 
to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  in 
1979.  The  surrounding  grounds  were  assessed  as 
potentially  significant.  No  recommendations 
concerning  additional  testing  at  the  plantation 
were  reported.  In  a  letter  dated  June  21,  1995 
from  the  Louisiana  State  Historic  Preservation 
Office  (SHPO)  to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers,  New  Orleans  District  Mr.  Gem  Hobdy, 
the  SHPO  Officer,  agreed  that  the  Corps’  plans 
to  enlarge  and  improve  a  section  of  the  Carville 
to  Marchand  levee  and  slope  pavement  would 
have  no  future  impact  on  Site  16AN26. 

Site  16AN51  was  reported  by  Beavers  and 
Lamb  in  1990,  and  it  was  described  as  the  ruins 
of  the  Southwood  Plantation  sugar  mill.  This  site 
contained  a  number  of  brick  foundations  and  a 
small  section  of  a  narrow  gauge  railroad  track. 
These  cultural  features  reportedly  dated  from  the 
late  nineteenth  century.  The  remains  of  the 
Southwood  Plantation  sugar  mill  were  assessed 
as  potentially  significant;  however,  no  manage¬ 
ment  recommendations  or  recommendations  for 
additional  testing  were  included  on  the  exam¬ 
ined  site  form. 

Of  the  remaining  four  sites  within  Ascen¬ 
sion  Parish  (16AN57  -  16AN59,  and  16AN61), 
one  site  (16AN57)  was  classified  as  a  historic 
component  of  unknown  age,  one  site  (16AN58) 
was  characterized  as  a  nineteenth  century  his¬ 
toric  period  site,  one  site  (16AN59)  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  nineteenth  century  sugar  mill,  and 
one  site  (16AN61)  was  classified  as  a  brick 
tomb  with  skeletal  remains.  Each  of  these  sites  is 
described  below. 

Site  16AN57  was  reported  by  Lindemuth 
and  Lemke  in  1995,  and  it  was  described  as  a 
historic  period  material  scatter  and  concrete 
foundation  that  may  represent  the  remains  of  a 


cattle  dipping  vat.  Pedestrian  survey  augmented 
by  shovel  testing  produced  a  number  of  historic 
period  ceramic  sherds  and  brick  fragments.  Site 
16AN57  was  assessed  as  not  significant.  No  ad¬ 
ditional  fieldwork  was  recommended. 

Site  16AN58  also  was  reported  by  Linde¬ 
muth  and  Lemke  in  1995,  and  it  too  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  historic  period  material  scatter.  Pe¬ 
destrian  survey  augmented  by  the  excavation  of 
a  number  of  shovel  tests  resulted  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  an  artifact  assemblage  that  contained 
historic  period  ceramics,  nails,  brass  lamp  parts, 
and  bottle  glass.  Site  16AN58  may  have  repre¬ 
sented  the  remains  of  a  former  unidentified 
plantation  site;  however,  this  was  not  confirmed. 
This  site  was  assessed  as  potentially  significant 
and  avoidance  of  the  site  during  pipeline  con¬ 
struction  was  recommended.  Monitoring  of  the 
construction  through  the  site  was  recommended 
if  avoidance  proved  impossible. 

Site  16AN59  was  reported  by  Rivet  in 
1996,  and  it  was  described  as  a  historic  period 
material  scatter  associated  with  the  ruins  of  a 
sugar  mill.  Pedestrian  and  metal  detector  survey 
resulted  in  the  collection  of  agricultural,  domes¬ 
tic,  and  personal  artifacts.  Site  16AN59  dated 
from  ca.  1820  -  1920.  Site  16AN59  was  not  as¬ 
sessed  formally,  however,  additional  subsurface 
testing  to  delineate  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
boundaries  of  the  site  was  recommended. 

Finally,  Site  16AN61  was  reported  by  Hays 
in  1997,  and  it  was  described  as  the  remains  of  a 
historic  tomb  with  associated  human  skeletal 
remains  dating  from  the  mid  to  late  nineteenth 
century.  Pedestrian  survey  of  this  site  resulted  in 
the  identification  of  human  skeletal  elements, 
brick  fragments,  and  coffin  parts.  Site  16AN61 
was  assessed  as  potentially  significant  and  addi¬ 
tional  testing  of  the  site  was  recommended. 

Previously  Recorded  Archeological  Sites  in  East 
Baton  Rouge  Parish 

Of  the  22  previously  recorded  sites  located 
in  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  two  sites  (16EBR25 
and  16EBR79)  (10  percent)  were  characterized 
as  multi-component  sites  that  contained  both 
prehistoric  and  historic  period  components  (Ta¬ 
ble  7). 

Site  16EBR25  was  reported  by  Jones  and 
Shuman  in  1986  and  by  Whitmer  in  1991,  and  it 
was  located  on  the  grounds  of  the  Louisiana 
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State  Capitol.  The  site  consisted  of  a  prehistoric 
component  that  dated  from  the  late  Coles 
Creek/early  Plaquemine  period.  The  prehistoric 
component  contained  a  mound  and  associated 
midden.  The  site  also  contained  a  historic  com¬ 
ponent  that  dated  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  site  was  used  as  part  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
port.  During  the  Civil  War,  the  prehistoric 
mound  was  employed  as  an  artillery  and  as  a 
look-out  post.  In  addition,  the  mound  also  was 
used  as  a  cemetery  for  military  officers  and  their 
families.  Site  16EBR25  was  assessed  as  poten¬ 
tially  significant. 

Site  16EBR79  was  reported  by  Whitmer  in 
1991,  and  it  also  was  located  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Capitol.  The  site  contained 
both  a  prehistoric  component  dating  from  the 
Coles  Creek-Plaquemines  period  and  a  historic 
component,  consisting  of  the  Capitol  Building 
and  the  surrounding  grounds,  that  dated  from 
1779  -  present.  Site  16EBR79  included  portions 
of  the  Powder  Magazine  (Old  Arsenal),  the  Old 
Louisiana  State  University  Campus,  the  Old 
Protestant  and  Old  Military  Cemeteries,  Fort 
Baton  Rouge,  the  New  State  Capitol,  and  the 
Capitol  Lakes  Area.  This  site  was  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  in  1982. 

The  remaining  20  historic  period  sites  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  project  corridor  in  East  Baton  Rouge 
Parish  are  single  component  historic  period  sites. 
These  sites  included  Sites  16EBR8,  16EBR19, 
16EBR24,  16EBR29,  16EBR41,  16EBR43  - 
16EBR45,  16EBR55,  16EBR58,  16EBR59, 
16EBR75,  16EBR81,  16EBR90  -  16EBR92, 
16EBR99,  16EBR150,  16EBR151,  and 

16EBR155.  All  are  single  component  historic 
sites.  Site  16EBR8,  the  Old  State  Capitol,  was 
recorded  and  listed  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  in  1974.  Fieldwork  at  this  sig¬ 
nificant  cultural  resource  was  limited  to  a  pe¬ 
destrian  survey.  Artifacts  recovered  from  the  site 
included  mid  to  late  nineteenth  century  ceramic 
sherds,  glass,  metal,  bone,  shell,  brick,  cement 
fragments,  and  slate.  In  addition,  it  was  reported 
that  the  site  also  was  associated  with  outbuild¬ 
ings  scattered  throughout  the  area,  and  that  a 
possible  prehistoric  component  also  was  present 
at  the  site.  No  other  information  about  the  pre¬ 
historic  component  was  contained  on  the  sub¬ 
mitted  site  form.  Since  Site  16EBR8  was  listed 


to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  it 
was  recommended  that  the  site  be  monitored 
during  future  construction  or  restoration  work  at 
the  site  or  on  the  Old  State  Capitol  grounds. 

Site  16EBR19,  the  State  Penitentiary  Site, 
was  recorded  by  Hahn  in  1989,  and  it  contained 
the  remains  of  numerous  brick  foundations,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  late  nineteenth  -  twentieth 
century  historic  period  ceramic  sherds,  glass 
shards,  and  metal  fragments.  The  foundations 
and  historic  artifacts  were  noted  during  auger 
testing  and  unit  excavation.  Additional  testing  of 
the  site  in  1991  included  pedestrian  survey  and  it 
revealed  that  large  portions  of  the  site  had  been 
destroyed  by  previous  construction.  The  re¬ 
maining  portions  of  the  site,  however,  were  cov¬ 
ered  by  standing  structures  and  they  had  been 
preserved  in  place.  The  site  apparently  was  not 
assessed  and  no  recommendations  concerning 
additional  fieldwork  were  included  on  the  ex¬ 
amined  site  form. 

Site  16EBR24,  Fort  Richmond,  was  re¬ 
ported  by  Paige  in  1982,  and  it  was  described  as 
a  military  fortification  that  dated  from  1779  - 
1810.  While  the  size  of  the  site  and  the  methods 
of  investigation  were  not  reported  on  the  sub¬ 
mitted  site  form,  a  description  of  the  collected 
cultural  material  was  provided.  Historic  artifacts 
recovered  from  Site  16EBR24  included  gun- 
flints,  cannon  balls,  a  silver  coin  dating  from 
1789,  and  a  variety  of  historic  period  ceramic 
sherds.  While  Site  16EBR24  was  assessed  as 
potentially  significant,  no  recommendations  for 
additional  testing  were  included  on  the  reviewed 
site  form. 

Site  16EBR29,  the  Civic  Center  Site,  was 
recorded  by  Haag  in  1974,  and  it  was  identified 
on  a  bluff  that  overlooks  the  City  of  Baton 
Rouge.  The  site  contained  several  wells  and 
privies  associated  with  Catfish  Town  and 
Beauregard  Town.  Pedestrian  survey  and  unit 
excavation  produced  a  variety  of  glass  shards, 
historic  ceramic  sherds,  brick  and  mortar  frag¬ 
ments,  and  faunal  material  dating  from  the 
eighteenth  -  twentieth  century.  Despite  subsur¬ 
face  testing,  the  Civic  Center  Site,  was  not  as¬ 
sessed  and  no  recommendations  for  additional 
testing  were  included  on  the  examined  site  form. 
Data  contained  on  the  State  of  Louisiana  Site 
Record  Form  suggested  that  Site  16EBR29  has 
been  destroyed. 
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Site  16EBR41  was  reported  by  Paige  in 
1983,  and  it  was  described  as  the  remains  of 
Longwood  Plantation.  According  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana  Site  Record  Form,  the  Longwood 
Plantation  house  dates  from  ca.  1790,  and  it  was 
still  standing  at  the  time  of  survey.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  no  information  concerning  survey  meth¬ 
ods,  site  size,  or  material  recovered  from  the  site 
were  reported  on  the  Site  Record  Form.  Site 
16EBR41  was  assessed  as  potentially  signifi¬ 
cant,  however,  no  recommendations  for  addi¬ 
tional  testing  were  provided  on  the  examined 
site  form. 

Site  16EBR43,  the  Pentagon  Barracks  Site, 
was  recorded  by  Louisiana  State  University  in 
1988.  The  site  was  characterized  as  four  stand¬ 
ing  brick  structures  that  were  constructed  in 
1819;  the  buildings  served  as  military  barracks. 
Initial  testing  at  Site  16EBR43  consisted  of  pe¬ 
destrian  survey  and  shovel  testing.  Artifacts  re¬ 
covered  included  historic  ceramic  sherds,  glass 
shards,  and  brick  fragments. 

According  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  Site 
Record  Update  Form,  the  Pentagon  Barracks 
Site  was  revisited  by  Wurtzburg  in  1992.  Rein¬ 
vestigation  of  the  site  included  unit  excavation 
augmented  by  the  excavation  of  several  backhoe 
trenches.  Fieldwork  produced  a  variety  of  his¬ 
toric  ceramic  sherds,  glass  shards,  metal  frag¬ 
ments,  and  wood  fragments.  In  addition,  the  ex¬ 
cavations  revealed  a  cistern  located  in  the  central 
plaza  of  the  barracks  compound.  The  Pentagon 
Barracks  Site  was  listed  on  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  in  1973,  thus,  no  additional 
testing  of  the  site  was  recommended.  The  cistern 
and  the  surrounding  deposits,  however,  were 
assessed  as  potentially  significant. 

Site  16EBR44  was  recorded  by  Castille  and 
Morgan  in  1976,  and  it  was  described  as  a  his¬ 
toric  period  material  scatter  located  on  a  lot 
where  a  structure  once  stood.  Fieldwork  at  Site 
16EBR44  included  pedestrian  survey,  but  what 
(if  any)  cultural  material  was  collected  was  not 
reported.  Site  16EBR44  was  not  assessed  for¬ 
mally  and  no  recommendations  pertaining  to 
additional  testing  were  included  on  the  exam¬ 
ined  site  form. 

Site  16EBR45  was  recorded  by  Castille  in 
1975,  and  it  was  characterized  as  a  historic  pe¬ 
riod  material  scatter  of  unknown  temporal  af¬ 
filiation.  Fieldwork  consisted  only  of  pedestrian 


survey.  No  information  pertaining  to  the  cultural 
material  collected  from  the  site  was  reported  on 
the  Site  Record  Form,  and  though  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  site  may  represent  the  remains  of 
a  former  residence.  Site  16EBR45  was  not  as¬ 
sessed  formally  and  no  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  additional  testing  at  this  site  were  in¬ 
cluded  on  the  submitted  site  form. 

Site  16EBR55  initially  was  recorded  by 
Paige  in  1983,  and  it  was  described  as  the  possi¬ 
ble  location  of  Fort  Bute.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  site  represented  a  ca.  1803  -1860  occupation; 
however,  no  information  concerning  site  size  or 
cultural  material  recovered  was  provided. 

Additional  testing  of  Site  16EBR55  was 
conducted  by  Hays  in  1995.  Pedestrian  survey 
and  shovel  testing  of  the  site  area  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  cultural  material  that  could  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  fortification.  The  investigators 
suggested  that  Site  16EBR55  may  have  eroded 
into  the  Mississippi  River.  Site  16EBR55  was 
assessed  as  not  significant  and  no  additional 
testing  of  the  site  was  recommended. 

Site  16EBR58  initially  was  recorded  by 
Paige  in  1982,  and  it  was  reported  to  be  the  for¬ 
mer  location  of  the  Florida  Street  Wharf.  No 
information  concerning  survey  methods,  cultural 
material  collected,  or  the  cultural  affiliation  of 
the  site  was  contained  on  the  examined  site 
form. 

Additional  testing  of  Site  16EBR58  was 
conducted  by  Hinks  in  1992  and  it  consisted  of 
the  excavation  of  several  auger  tests  and  a  single 
1  x  2  m  (3.3  x  6.6  ft)  unit.  These  excavations 
resulted  in  the  recovery  of  historic  period  ce¬ 
ramic  sherds,  glass  shards,  wire  nails,  iron  frag¬ 
ments,  brick  fragments,  coal,  concrete,  frag¬ 
ments  of  roofing  slate,  and  oyster  shell.  The  in¬ 
vestigators  suggested  that  Site  16EBR58  dated 
from  ca.  1850s  -  1920,  even  though  the  recov¬ 
ered  cultural  materials  mostly  post  dated  ca. 
1940.  No  evidence  of  the  Florida  Street  Wharf 
was  identified  during  survey.  Site  16EBR58  was 
assessed  as  not  significant  and  no  additional 
testing  of  the  site  was  recommended. 

Site  16EBR59  was  recorded  by  Paige  in 
1983.  The  site  was  described  as  the  former  loca¬ 
tion  of  Zachary  Taylor’s  House  and  it  dated 
from  between  1803  -  1860.  The  State  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  Site  Record  Form  for  Site  16EBR59  noted 
that  the  site  was  in  use  as  a  gravel  parking  area. 
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and  that  it  had  been  disturbed  by  modem  con¬ 
struction.  No  information  concerning  survey 
methods  or  the  cultural  material  recovered  from 
the  site  (if  any)  was  provided  on  the  Site  Record 
Form.  Despite  some  modem  disturbance,  Site 
16EBR59  was  assessed  potentially  significant, 
however,  no  recommendations  for  additional 
testing  were  included  on  the  examined  site  form. 

Site  16EBR75  initially  was  reported  by 
Rivet  in  1990,  and  it  was  described  as  the  possi¬ 
ble  location  of  a  wharf  or  steamboat  landing 
dating  from  the  eighteenth  to  nineteenth  centu¬ 
ries.  Pedestrian  survey  of  the  site  area  resulted  in 
the  identification  of  the  mins  of  a  wharf,  as  well 
as  the  remains  of  a  steamboat  paddlewheel  axle 
and  drive  crank.  During  the  initial  survey,  Site 
16EBR75  was  assessed  as  not  significant;  how¬ 
ever,  the  investigators  recommended  that  the  site 
be  recorded  and  documented  further. 

Reinvestigation  of  Site  16EBR75  by  Hinks 
in  1 992  indicated  that  the  paddlewheel  axle  and 
drive  crank  were  no  longer  present  at  the  site. 
Instead,  a  large  concrete  slab  with  associated 
iron  strapping,  as  well  as  modem  materials,  were 
noted  a  the  site.  According  to  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  Site  Record  Up¬ 
date  Form,  Site  16EBR75  was  assessed  as  not 
significant  and  no  additional  testing  of  the  site 
was  recommended. 

Site  16EBR81  was  recorded  by  Hombake 
in  1991,  and  it  was  described  as  a  possible  late 
eighteenth  century  Spanish  domestic  location. 
Pedestrian  survey  resulted  in  the  collection  of  a 
number  of  historic  period  ceramic  sherds,  glass 
shards,  1  milk  glass  ointment  jar,  1  brick,  1  glass 
bottle,  1  modem  can  lid,  several  porcelain  elec¬ 
trical  insulators,  and  1  porcelain  pipe  connector. 
All  of  this  material  originated  from  a  spoil  pile 
identified  on  a  construction  site.  Thus,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  Site  16BR81  had  been  destroyed. 
Site  16EBR81  was  assessed  as  not  significant; 
however,  it  was  recommended  that  additional 
testing  of  the  areas  lying  adjacent  to  the  con¬ 
struction  site  be  conducted  prior  to  any  proposed 
development. 

Site  16EBR90  was  recorded  in  1992,  and  it 
was  described  as  a  historic  period  material  scat¬ 
ter  dating  from  the  1840s  -  1930s.  Pedestrian 
survey  resulted  in  the  collection  of  a  number  of 
historic  ceramic  sherds,  glass  shards,  and  nails. 
Site  16EBR90  was  assessed  as  not  significant. 


Site  16EBR91  was  recorded  by  Wurtzburg 
in  1992,  and  it  was  described  as  the  remains  of  a 
foundation  and  privy  that  dated  from  the  mid 
nineteenth  to  early  twentieth  centuries.  Pedes¬ 
trian  survey  augmented  by  probing  and  the  ex¬ 
cavation  of  a  single  unit  resulted  in  the  recovery 
of  historic  ceramic  sherds,  glass  shards,  nails, 
bone  buttons,  and  a  bone  toothbrush.  According 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana  Site  Record  Form  the 
privy  extended  to  a  depth  of  1.55  m  (61.2  in) 
below  ground  surface.  Extensive  disturbance 
relating  to  grading  and  construction  of  a  parking 
lot  had  imported  the  cultural  deposits.  According 
to  the  Louisiana  Site  Record  Form,  Site 
16EBR91  was  assessed  as  not  significant  and  no 
additional  testing  was  recommended. 

Site  16EBR92  was  recorded  by  Dutton  and 
Wurtzburg  in  1992,  and  it  was  characterized  as  a 
dense  scatter  of  historic  material  dating  from 
1 790  -  1 800.  This  site  was  discovered  during  the 
excavation  of  a  construction  trench.  The  trench 
produced  approximately  554  gunflints  manu¬ 
factured  mostly  from  English  and  French  cherts, 
as  well  as  a  single  military  button.  The  site  was 
interpreted  as  possibly  the  remains  of  a  military 
cache.  According  to  the  Louisiana  Site  Record 
Form,  Site  16EBR92  was  disturbed  by  con¬ 
struction  of  a  parking  lot,  leaving  no  intact  cul¬ 
tural  deposits.  Site  16EBR92  was  assessed  as 
not  significant  and  no  additional  testing  was  rec¬ 
ommended. 

Site  16EBR99  was  recorded  by  Hinks  in 
1992,  and  it  was  described  as  the  remains  of  the 
W.G.  Coyle  Company’s  upper  coal  yard.  Pedes¬ 
trian  survey  augmented  by  auger  testing  and  unit 
excavation  resulted  in  the  collection  of  numer¬ 
ous  historic  ceramic  sherds,  glass  shards,  1  .58 
caliber  Union  bullet,  numerous  nails,  unidenti¬ 
fied  iron  objects,  wooden  boards  and  pilings, 
brick,  coal,  and  modem  debris.  The  site  was 
characterized  as  an  antebellum  and  Civil  War 
landing.  Due  to  extensive  disturbance  from  prior 
pipeline  and  levee  construction,  Site  16EBR99 
was  assessed  as  not  significant.  No  additional 
testing  of  the  site  was  recommended. 

Site  16EBR150  was  recorded  by  Hays  in 
1996,  and  it  was  described  as  a  late  eighteenth 
century  brick  foundation  located  approximately 
132  m  (433.1  ft)  south-southwest  of  the  Site 
16EBR43,  the  Pentagon  Barracks  Site.  The  ex¬ 
cavation  of  both  units  and  backhoe  trenches  at 
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Site  16EBR150  resulted  in  the  collection  of  nu¬ 
merous  historic  period  ceramic  sherds,  a  black 
glass  wine  bottle,  a  British  pharmaceutical  bot¬ 
tle,  a  Spanish  coin  dating  from  1783,  two  pewter 
American  military  buttons,  and  a  number  of  rose 
head  machine  cut  nails.  It  appeared  that  the 
foundation  was  military  in  origin.  Site  16EBR 
was  assessed  as  significant  and  avoidance  of  the 
site  during  future  construction  was  recom¬ 
mended. 

Site  16EBR151  also  was  recorded  by  Hays 
in  1996,  and  it  was  characterized  as  a  historic 
period  midden,  a  brick  pier,  and  a  wooden  post 
that  apparently  the  remains  of  a  house.  These 
items  were  noted  during  mechanical  excavation 
of  the  site  area.  Recovered  historic  period  cul¬ 
tural  material  included  glass  shards,  metal,  ce¬ 
ramic  sherds,  brick  fragments,  and  gunflints. 
Site  16EBR151  was  described  as  the  remains  of 
a  nineteenth  to  twentieth  century  residence.  Be¬ 
cause  of  prior  disturbance  of  the  site  area.  Site 
16EBR151  was  assessed  as  not  significant.  No 
additional  testing  of  the  site  was  recommended. 

Finally,  Site  16EBR155  was  recorded  by 
Hays  in  1996,  and  it  was  described  as  a  brick 
and  concrete  foundation  that  dated  from  the  late 
nineteenth  to  mid  twentieth  century.  The  site 
appeared  to  be  the  remains  of  a  former  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University  Campus  building.  The  site 
was  exposed  during  the  construction  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Utilities  Plant.  No  cultural  material  was 
collected  from  the  site.  Site  16EBR155  was  as¬ 
sessed  as  not  significant  and  no  additional  test¬ 
ing  of  the  site  was  recommended. 

Previously  Recorded  Archeological  Sites  in 
Iberville  Parish 

Of  the  nine  previously  recorded  sites  lo¬ 
cated  in  Iberville  Parish,  four  sites  (16IV26, 
16IV147,  16IV148,  and  16IV151)  (45  percent) 
were  multi-component  in  nature  (Table  7).  Site 
16IV126  was  recorded  by  Shenkel  in  1976,  and 
it  was  described  as  a  prehistoric  midden  eroding 
from  an  abandoned  segment  of  the  levee.  Al¬ 
though  the  field  methods  employed  during  sur¬ 
vey  and  the  artifacts  recovered  were  not  speci¬ 
fied,  it  was  suggested  that  the  prehistoric  com¬ 
ponent  of  Site  16IV126  dated  from  the 
Marksville  and  Troyville  periods.  In  addition, 
survey  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  a  number  of 
unspecified  artifacts  dating  from  the  late  eight¬ 


eenth  century.  Site  16IV126  was  not  formally 
assessed  and  no  recommendations  concerning 
additional  testing  of  the  site  were  provided  on 
the  submitted  site  form. 

Site  16IV147  initially  was  recorded  by 
Gendel  in  1985,  and  it  was  described  as  a  sur¬ 
face  scatter  of  historic  period  artifacts  of  an  un¬ 
determined  cultural  affiliation.  Recovered  mate¬ 
rial  included  historic  ceramic  sherds,  bricks,  and 
glass  shards.  It  was  suggested,  however,  based 
on  mean  ceramic  dates  of  1792.1  and  1779.7 
that  the  site  possibly  represented  the  remains  of 
a  Colonial  Period  Arcadian  farmstead.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  prehistoric  sherds  of  an  undetermined  cul¬ 
tural  affiliation  also  were  recovered  from  the 
site. 

Additional  fieldwork  was  conducted  at  Site 
16IV147  in  1987.  This  fieldwork  consisted  of 
shovel  and  auger  testing,  and  the  examination  of 
eroding  bluff  line.  The  results  of  the  reinvesti¬ 
gation  indicated  that  Site  16IV147  consisted  of  a 
brick  scatter  and  an  area  of  thermally  altered 
soil.  It  was  suggested  at  that  time  that  Site 
16IV147  might  possibly  represent  the  remains  of 
a  nineteenth  century  furnace.  Only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  site  remained  as  of  1987,  the  rest 
having  eroded  previously  into  the  Mississippi 
River.  Site  16IV147  was  assessed  as  not  signifi¬ 
cant  and  no  additional  testing  of  the  site  was 
recommended. 

Site  16IV148  was  recorded  by  Gendel  and 
Goodwin  in  1985,  and  it  contained  both  prehis¬ 
toric  and  historic  period  components.  Fieldwork 
included  shovel  and  auger  testing  throughout  the 
site  area.  Prehistoric  artifacts  recovered  from 
Site  16IV148  included  ceramic  sherds  dating 
primarily  from  the  Coles  Creek  period.  Historic 
artifacts  recovered  from  the  site  included  ce¬ 
ramic  sherds  and  glass  shards  possibly  dating 
from  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Site  16IV148 
had  been  impacted  heavily  and  it  appeared  that 
no  intact  cultural  deposits  remained.  Site 
16IV148  was  assessed  as  not  significant  and  no 
additional  testing  of  the  site  was  recommended. 

Site  16IV151  was  recorded  by  Gendel  and 
Goodwin  in  1985,  and  it  contained  both  a  his¬ 
toric  and  a  prehistoric  component.  Fieldwork 
consisted  of  pedestrian  survey,  shovel  testing, 
and  the  excavation  of  a  single  auger  test.  Arti¬ 
facts  recovered  from  the  prehistoric  component 
of  Site  16IV151  consisted  only  of  non- 
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diagnostic  ceramic  sherds.  Artifacts  recovered 
from  the  historic  component  of  the  site  included 
ceramic  sherds,  metal,  and  brick  fragments.  The 
historic  component  of  the  site  dated  from  ca. 
1859  based  on  the  calculation  of  a  mean  ceramic 
date  for  the  site.  In  addition,  the  historic  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  site  appeared  to  represent  the  remains 
of  the  Celeste  Plantation.  All  of  the  artifacts  re¬ 
covered  from  Site  16IV151  originated  from  the 
surface  and  no  in  situ  cultural  deposits  were 
noted  throughout  the  site  area.  Site  16IV151  was 
assessed  as  not  significant  and  no  additional 
testing  of  the  site  was  recommended. 

The  remaining  sites  in  Iberville  Parish 
(16IV136,  16IV140,  16IV141,  16IV149,  and 
16IV150)  contained  only  historic  period  arti¬ 
facts.  Of  these  five  sites,  three  of  them 
(16IV136,  16IV149,  and  16IV150)  (60  percent) 
consisted  of  historic  material  scatters  dating 
from  the  nineteenth  to  twentieth  centuries,  1  site 
(16IV140)  (20  percent)  was  characterized  as  a 
military  fortification,  and  1  site  (16IV141)  (20 
percent)  was  described  as  a  plantation. 

Site  16IV136  was  recorded  by  Gagliano, 
McCloskey,  and  Castille  in  1979,  and  it  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  historic  period  material  scatter. 
Fieldwork  conducted  at  this  site  consisted  only 
of  pedestrian  survey.  Artifacts  recovered  from 
the  site  included  historic  period  ceramic  sherds, 
nails,  brick  fragments,  coal,  mortar,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  unspecified  bone  fragments.  The  artifacts 
recovered  from  Site  16IV136  ranged  in  age  from 
ca.  1820  -  1920,  but  the  material  originated  from 
disturbed  contexts.  Site  16IV136  was  assessed 
as  not  significant  and  no  additional  testing  of  the 
site  was  recommended.  A  Site  Record  Update 
Form  was  completed  for  Site  16IV136  by  Bure- 
man  in  1983,  but  no  new  information  about  the 
site  was  reported. 

Site  16IV140  initially  was  recorded  by 
Paige  in  1983,  and  it  was  described  as  the  possi¬ 
ble  location  of  a  Spanish  fort  established  in 
1767.  The  location  of  this  site  was  determined 
on  the  basis  of  prior  historic  map  research. 
While  pedestrian  survey  of  the  site  area  was 
conducted,  on  information  pertaining  to  the 
methods  employed  or  the  artifacts  recovered  was 
contained  on  the  submitted  site  form. 

Site  16IV140  was  revisited  by  Hays  in 
1995  and  it  was  subjected  to  additional  pedes¬ 
trian  survey.  The  1995  fieldwork  also  failed  to 


produce  cultural  material  associated  with  the 
1767  Spanish  fortification.  It  was  hypothesized 
that  the  site  had  been  destroyed  previously  by 
the  meandering  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Site 
16IV140  was  assessed  as  not  significant  and  no 
additional  testing  of  the  site  was  recommended. 

Site  16IV141  was  recorded  by  Van  Horn  in 
1983,  and  it  was  described  as  the  former  location 
of  the  Belle  Grove  Plantation  House.  The  plan¬ 
tation  house  was  constructed  ca.  1850  and  it  was 
demolished  following  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Pedestrian  survey  of  the  site  failed  to  produce 
any  cultural  material  associated  with  the  Belle 
Grove  Plantation  House.  Site  16IV141  was  as¬ 
sessed  as  not  significant. 

Site  16IV149  initially  was  recorded  by 
Gendel  in  1985,  and  it  was  characterized  as  an 
historic  period  sheet  midden.  Pedestrian  survey 
augmented  by  the  clearing  of  two  bankline  pro¬ 
files  resulted  in  the  identification  of  an  intact 
brick  floor.  While  the  majority  of  Site  16IV149 
had  eroded  into  the  river,  the  remaining  portion 
represented  the  location  of  an  early  nineteenth 
century  Acadian  farmstead.  The  analysis  of  the 
historic  period  ceramic  sherds  resulted  in  a  mean 
ceramic  date  of  1815.96. 

Site  16IV149  was  revisited  by  Gendel  in 
1987.  Additional  fieldwork  conducted  at  the  site 
included  auger  testing  augmented  by  the  exca¬ 
vation  of  two  1  x  1  (3.3  x  3.3  ft)  units  and  an 
examination  of  the  exposed  bankline.  Artifacts 
recovered  from  the  site  included  historic  period 
ceramic  sherds,  coal,  faunal  remains,  and  brick 
fragments.  It  appeared  that  the  site  represented 
the  redeposited  remains  of  a  ca.  1830s  refuse 
deposit  associated  with  Celeste  Plantation.  As  of 
1987,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  midden  re¬ 
mained  intact  and  no  structural  features  were 
identified  as  a  result  of  this  investigation.  Site 
16IV149  was  assessed  as  not  significant  and  no 
additional  testing  of  the  site  was  recommended. 

Site  16IV150  was  recorded  by  Gendel  and 
Goodwin  in  1985,  and  it  was  described  as  a  his¬ 
toric  period  material  scatter  dating  from  the  late 
eighteenth  century.  Fieldwork  at  Site  16IV150 
consisted  of  pedestrian  survey  augmented  by 
both  shovel  and  auger  testing.  Pedestrian  survey 
of  the  area  produced  a  variety  of  historic  ce¬ 
ramic  sherds,  glass  shards,  metal,  and  brick 
fragments.  Shovel  and  auger  testing,  however, 
failed  to  produce  any  additional  cultural  mate- 
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rial.  Site  16IV150  was  assessed  as  not  signifi¬ 
cant  and  no  additional  testing  of  the  site  was 
recommended. 

Previously  Recorded  Archeological  Sites  in  Or¬ 
leans  Parish 

Only  four  historic  period  sites  (16OR90, 
160R96,  16OR120,  and  160R121)  have  been 
previously  recorded  in  Orleans  Parish  (Table  7). 
Site  16OR90  initially  was  recorded  by  Clemen- 
son  in  1983,  and  it  was  described  as  the  remains 
of  the  Beka  Plantation.  The  Beka  Plantation  was 
revisited  by  Yakubik  in  1991.  Reinvestigation  at 
the  site  led  to  the  identification  of  numerous 
historic  cultural  material  scatters,  the  great 
house,  slave  quarters,  and  a  sugar  house.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Yakubik  (1991),  the  cultural  deposits 
at  the  Beka  Plantation  were  intact.  The  site  was 
assessed  as  significant. 

Site  160R96  was  recorded  by  Gendel  and 
Goodwin  in  1983,  and  it  was  described  as  his¬ 
toric  period  material  scatter  associated  with  a 
brick  floor.  Fieldwork,  including  backhoe 
trenching,  resulted  in  the  collection  of  a  variety 
of  faunal  remains,  historic  ceramic  sherds,  and 
charcoal.  The  brick  floor  was  characterized  as 
the  remains  of  a  historic  house.  The  presence  of 
the  faunal  material  and  the  charcoal  suggested 
that  the  examined  portion  of  Site  160R96  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  remains  of  the  kitchen  area.  Site 
160R96  was  assessed  as  potentially  significant, 
and  preservation  of  the  site  was  recommended. 

Site  16OR120  was  recorded  by  Franks  in 
1988,  and  it  was  described  as  a  surface  scatter  of 
historic  period  bottles.  The  site  dated  from  the 
late  nineteenth  to  early  twentieth  century  and  it 
was  assessed  as  not  significant.  No  additional 
testing  of  Site  16OR120  was  recommended. 

Site  160R121  was  recorded  by  Franks  in 
1988,  and  it  was  described  as  a  portion  of  a  road 
that  led  from  the  Beka  Plantation  (16OR90)  to 
the  plantation  river  landing.  No  cultural  material 
was  collected  from  the  site;  however,  the  road 
may  date  from  the  nineteenth  century.  Site 
160R121  was  assessed  as  not  significant  and  no 
additional  testing  of  the  site  was  recommended. 

Previously  Recorded  Archeological  Sites  in 
Plaquemines  Parish 

Only  one  site  (16PL48)  was  identified 
within  the  study  corridor  of  the  Lower  Venice 


2nd  Lift  project  item  in  Plaquemines  Parish  (Ta¬ 
ble  7).  Site  16PL48  was  recorded  by  Gagliano 
and  Castille  in  1977,  and  it  was  described  as  a 
fishing  village  known  as  “The  Jump.”  According 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana  Site  Record  Form,  an 
1884  USGS  map  of  the  area  depicted  five 
structures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site;  however,  no 
structural  remains  were  identified  during  pedes¬ 
trian  survey  of  Site  16PL48.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  site  had  been  destroyed  by  construction 
of  a  modem  industrial  complex.  Site  16PL48 
was  assessed  as  not  significant  and  no  additional 
testing  was  recommended. 

Summary  of  the  Historic  Sites  Located  within 
the  Project  Corridor 

This  records  review  revealed  that  44  per¬ 
cent  of  the  historic  period  sites  located  within 
the  limits  of  the  overall  project  consisted  of  his¬ 
toric  period  material  scatters  (Table  7).  These 
sites  ranged  in  date  from  the  eighteenth  to  the 
twentieth  century  and  they  produced  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  artifacts. 

In  addition,  four  sites  (16EBR59, 
16EBR91,  16EBR155,  and  160R96)  were  iden¬ 
tified  that  possess  similarities  to  the  historic  pe¬ 
riod  material  scatters.  Site  16EBR59  was  in  fact 
listed  as  the  location  of  a  possible  historic  resi¬ 
dence.  Site  16EBR91  consisted  of  a  series  of 
historic  privies  that  were  most  likely  associated 
with  a  domestic  site.  Site  16EBR155  contained  a 
brick  and  concrete  foundation,  and  it  also  may 
have  served  a  domestic  function.  Finally,  Site 
16OR90  consisted  of  a  brick  floor  revealed  dur¬ 
ing  mechanical  excavation.  This  site  also  may 
represent  the  remains  of  a  historic  period  resi¬ 
dence. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  historic 
residences,  10  plantation  sites  were  identified 
within  the  proposed  project  corridors.  These 
plantations  included  the  Noel  Plantation,  the 
New  Hope  Plantation,  the  Delicia  or  Arlington 
Plantations,  the  Ashland  Belle  Helene  Planta¬ 
tion,  the  Southwood  Plantation  and  sugar  mill 
ruins,  the  Belle  Grove  Plantation,  the  Beka 
Plantation,  and  two  unidentified  plantations. 
These  sites  are  the  second  most  common  type  of 
historic  cultural  resources  located  in  the  project 
corridor,  and  they  ranged  in  date  from  the  early 
nineteenth  to  the  twentieth  century.  In  addition 
to  a  variety  of  historic  artifacts,  architectural 
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features  common  to  these  plantation  sites  in¬ 
cluded  great  houses,  overseers  houses,  slave 
quarters,  kitchens,  gins,  sugar  mills  and  bams. 
Given  that  plantation  agriculture  played  such  an 
important  role  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  state,  it  is  not  too  surprising  that  historic 
plantation  sites  were  so  common  throughout  the 
overall  project  area. 

In  addition,  four  military-related  sites 
(16EBR24,  16EBR43,  16EBR55,  and  16IV140) 
were  identified  within  the  project  corridor. 
These  sites  included  a  single  known  fortifica¬ 
tion,  two  possible  fortifications  identified,  and  a 
barracks.  The  known  fortification  (16EBR24) 
dated  from  ca.  1779  -  1880.  Of  the  two  possible 
fortifications,  one  (16EBR155)  dated  from  ca. 
1803  -  1860.  The  other  possible  fortification 
(16IV140)  simply  dated  from  the  historic  period. 
Unfortunately,  efforts  to  locate  these  two  possi¬ 
ble  fortifications  failed  to  identify  any  cultural 
material.  It  was  suggested  that  both  sites  were  no 
longer  extant  and  that  they  had  eroded  into  the 
Mississippi  River.  Finally,  the  historic  barracks 
(16EBR43)  has  been  excavated,  and  it  dates 
from  1819  -  present. 

Other  historic  sites  located  within  the  pro¬ 
posed  project  items  included  three  governmental 
sites  (16EBR8,  16EBR19,  and  16EBR79),  a 
portion  of  a  historic  road  (160R121),  a  historic 
brick  tomb  with  associated  human  remains 
(16AN61),  and  a  historic  fishing  village  known 
as  “The  Jump”  (16PL48).  The  three  govern¬ 
mental  sites  (16EBR8,  16EBR19,  and 

16EBR79)  all  were  located  in  close  proximity 
and  within  the  area  surrounding  the  State  Capitol 
Building  in  Baton  Rouge.  They  consisted  of  the 
Old  State  Capitol  building,  the  Louisiana  State 
Penitentiary,  and  the  current  State  of  Louisiana 
Capitol  Grounds.  These  sites  ranged  in  date 
from  1779  -  present.  The  historic  brick  tomb 
with  the  associated  human  remains  dated  from 
the  mid  to  late  nineteenth  century  and  the  fishing 
village  known  as  “The  Jump”  was  established  in 
the  late  nineteenth  to  early  twentieth  century. 
Unfortunately,  “The  Jump”  has  been  destroyed. 

All  of  the  historic  sites  located  within  the 
various  project  corridors  were  located  in  the  area 
situated  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  plantations  were  established  near  the 
river,  not  only  to  exploit  the  rich,  arable  bot¬ 
tomlands,  but  also  to  take  advantage  of  the  Mis¬ 


sissippi  River  as  a  mode  of  transportation  for 
crops,  supplies,  and  labor.  Control  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  of  the  many  areas  located  adjacent  to 
the  river  were  easily  defended,  and  the  river  it¬ 
self  provided  a  means  for  shipping  food,  sup¬ 
plies,  weapons,  horses,  and  soldiers  over  long 
distances  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  In 
general,  the  Mississippi  River  served  as  an  im¬ 
portant  economic  artery  throughout  the  historic 
period,  and  it  continues  to  function  as  such  to¬ 
day. 

Standing  Structures  and  Historic  Districts  Lo¬ 
cated  within  the  Area  of  Potential  Effect 

A  total  of  142  individual  standing  structures 
and  four  historic  districts  were  located  within  the 
11  project  items.  These  structures  and  districts 
were  recorded  by  parish,  and  each  is  discussed 
separately  below. 

Ascension  Parish 

A  total  of  82  structures  was  located  within 
the  Alhambra  to  Hohen-Solms,  the  Hohen- 
Solms  to  Modeste,  and  the  Carville  to  Marchand 
project  item  corridor  in  Ascension  Parish  (Table 
8).  Each  of  these  was  characterized  by  type  and 
style.  Structure  types  included  the  generic  cate¬ 
gories  of  residential,  agricultural,  commercial, 
and  governmental.  Structure  styles  included  the 
more  detailed  descriptions  of  Queen  Anne, 
Shotgun,  Creole,  Victorian,  Greek  Revival, 
Folk,  Bungalow,  and  Classical  Revival  styles. 
Style  also  included  the  additional  category  of 
“not  reported”  where  the  structure  style  either 
was  not  determined  or  not  entered  on  the  stand¬ 
ing  structure  forms. 

Residential  structures  composed  the  major¬ 
ity  of  structures  located  in  Ascension  Parish.  Of 
the  82  structures  identified  in  Ascension  Parish, 
74  (90  percent)  structures  were  characterized  as 
residential.  The  remainder  of  the  structures  con¬ 
sisted  of  4  agricultural  structures  (5  percent),  3 
commercial  structures  (4  percent),  and  1  gov¬ 
ernmental  structure  (1  percent). 

Under  style,  the  greatest  number,  46  (56 
percent)  structures,  were  characterized  as  “not 
reported.”  The  remaining  32  (44  percent)  struc¬ 
tures  included  11  Shotgun  style  (13  percent),  7 
Creole  Cottage  style  (9  percent),  6  Creole  style 
(7  percent),  4  Queen  Anne  style  (5  percent),  3 
Bungalow  style  (4  percent),  2  Folk  style  (3  per¬ 
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cent),  1  Victorian  style  (1  percent),  1  Greek  Re¬ 
vival  style  (1  percent),  and  1  Classical  Revival 
style  (1  percent)  structure. 

Of  the  82  structures  previously  identified  in 
Ascension  Parish,  only  one  structure  (3-224, 
Mulberry  Grove)  was  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  This  structure  was 
listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
in  1993  because  it  is  one  of  only  eight  surviving 
examples  of  a  Greek  Revival  plantation  house  in 
Ascension  Parish,  Louisiana.  The  remaining  81 
structures  have  not  formally  been  assessed. 

East  Baton  Rouge  Parish 

In  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  standing  struc¬ 
tures  are  contained  in  two  historic  districts:  the 
Spanish  Town  Historic  District  and  the  Beaure¬ 
gard  Town  Historic  District  (Table  8).  Both  dis¬ 
tricts  are  located  in  the  City  of  Baton  Rouge  and 
are  partially  contained  within  the  project  corri¬ 
dor.  Since  these  districts  contain  a  large  number 
of  structures  that  are  spread  out  through  two 
separate  portions  of  the  city,  they  each  were  re¬ 
corded  as  a  separate  unit  rather  than  being  di¬ 
vided  into  individual  structure  locations. 

The  Spanish  Town  Historic  District  was 
listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
in  1978.  This  district  contains  268  structures, 
including  residential,  commercial,  and  govern¬ 
mental  buildings  (Table  8).  These  structures  in¬ 
clude  Queen  Anne,  Shotgun,  Creole,  Greek  Re¬ 
vival,  Bungalow,  and  Classical  Revival  styles 
that  date  from  1823  -  present.  Unfortunately,  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  nomination 
form  for  the  district  does  not  provide  a  break¬ 
down  of  the  exact  number  or  the  percentages  of 
either  the  structure  types  or  structure  styles. 

The  largest  number  of  houses  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  Town  Historic  District  (n=175)  date  from 
1900  -  1930s  and  they  comprise  66  percent  of  all 
the  structures  located  in  the  district.  Of  the  re¬ 
maining  structures,  6  (7  percent)  date  from  be¬ 
fore  1860,  37  (40  percent)  from  1860  -  1899,  33 
(35  percent)  from  1940  -  1950,  and  17  (18  per¬ 
cent)  from  post  1960.  The  majority  of  the  struc¬ 
tures  located  in  the  Spanish  Town  Historic  Dis¬ 
trict  (n=175  or  65  percent)  contain  only  one- 
stoiy.  Another  86  (32  percent)  structures  contain 
two-stories,  while  the  remaining  seven  (3  per¬ 
cent)  structures  were  classified  as  multi-story 
buildings. 


The  second  historic  district  located  in  East 
Baton  Rouge  Parish,  the  Beauregard  Town  His¬ 
toric  District,  was  listed  on  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  in  1980.  This  district  contains 
approximately  455  structures,  including  residen¬ 
tial,  commercial,  religious,  governmental,  and 
educational  buildings  (Table  8).  The  district  in¬ 
cluded  examples  of  Queen  Anne,  Shotgun,  Cre¬ 
ole,  Greek  Revival,  Bungalow,  and  Classical 
Revival  structures.  Unfortunately,  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  nomination  form  did 
not  provide  a  breakdown  for  the  number  or  the 
percentages  of  either  structure  types  or  structure 
styles  encompassed  by  the  District. 

The  Beauregard  District  also  includes  the 
East  Baton  Rouge  Courthouse  and  the  Old  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Mansion.  These  two  structures  date  from 
prior  to  the  1850s  -  present.  A  total  of  327  resi¬ 
dential  structures  in  the  Beauregard  Historic 
District  date  from  1900  -  1930s  and  they  com¬ 
prise  72  percent  of  all  structures  encompassed 
by  the  district.  Of  the  remaining  structures,  9  (7 
percent)  date  from  before  1850,  27  (21  percent) 
from  1850  -  1875,  36  (28  percent)  from  1875  - 
1900,  and  56  (44  percent)  from  post  1930. 

Iberville  Parish 

A  total  of  60  structures  was  identified 
within  the  Reveille  to  Point  Pleasant  and  the 
Alhambra  to  Hohen-Solms  project  corridor  in 
Iberville  Parish.  These  also  were  characterized 
by  type  and  style.  Residential  structures  com¬ 
posed  the  majority  of  the  structures;  38  (64  per¬ 
cent)  structures  were  classified  as  residential 
structures.  In  addition,  18  agricultural  structures 
(28  percent),  2  commercial  structures  (4  per¬ 
cent),  1  religious  structure  (2  percent),  and  1 
structure  of  unknown  function  (2  percent)  was 
identified  within  the  2.0  (1.2  mi)  wide  corridor 
Iberville  Parish. 

According  to  the  standing  structures  form, 
55  structures  (92  percent)  had  “not  reported” 
listed  for  architectural  style.  The  remaining 
structures  were  characterized  as  shotgun  (n=2  or 
3  percent),  French  type  (n=2  or  3  percent)  and 
unknown  (n=l  or  2  percent).  Of  these  60  struc¬ 
tures,  59  were  listed  as  not  having  been  assessed 
formally.  The  remaining  structure  was  listed  as 
(24-660),  it  has  an  unknown  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  eligibility  status. 
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Orleans  Parish 

In  Orleans  Parish,  standing  structures  were 
identified  in  two  historic  districts  within  the  City 
of  New  Orleans.  These  districts  included  the 
Uptown  New  Orleans  Historic  District  and  the 
Carrollton  Historic  District.  Both  districts  par¬ 
tially  were  contained  within  the  project  corridor. 
Since  both  districts  contained  a  large  number  of 
structures  that  were  distributed  throughout  two 
separate  portions  of  the  city,  they  were  each  re¬ 
corded  as  a  separate  unit  rather  than  as  individ¬ 
ual  structure  locations. 

The  Uptown  New  Orleans  Historic  District 
was  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  in  1985.  This  district  contained  10,716 
structures.  These  structures  include  14  structure 
types  and  11  structure  styles.  The  14  structure 
types  include  Creole  tradition  (1  percent),  raised 
cottages  (2  percent),  shotgun  houses  (48  per¬ 
cent),  camel  back  houses  (4  percent),  one-story 
side-hall-plan  houses  (2  percent),  multi-story 
side-hall-plan  houses  (2  percent),  one-and-one- 
half-story  center-hall  plan  houses  (<1  percent), 
two-and-one-half-story  center-hall  plan  houses 
(<1  percent),  one-story  asymmetrical-plan 
houses  (9  percent),  two-story  asymmetrical-plan 
houses  (17  percent),  basement  houses  (10  per¬ 
cent),  commercial  buildings  (3  percent),  indus¬ 
trial  buildings  (<1  percent),  and  institutional 
buildings  (1  percent). 

A  breakdown  by  structure  types  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
nomination  form.  Of  the  10,716  structures  iden¬ 
tified,  the  Uptown  New  Orleans  Historic  District 
contained  31  (0.3  percent)  Creole,  216  (2  per¬ 
cent)  Greek  Revival,  19  (0.2  percent)  Gothic 
Revival,  1,634  (15  percent)  Italianate,  743  (7 
percent)  Eastlake  Shotgun,  574  (5  percent) 
Queen  Anne,  1,164  (11  percent)  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival,  1271  (12  percent)  California,  and  3,105 
(29  percent)  twentieth  century  eclectic  style 
buildings.  In  addition,  the  district  contained 
1,959  (18.5  percent)  structures  classified  as  in¬ 
trusions.  The  structures  located  in  the  Uptown 
New  Orleans  Historic  District  mostly  dated  from 
the  early  nineteenth  century  to  the  present, 
though  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
nomination  form  for  the  district  indicates  that 
the  historic  district  “.  .  .  mainly  represents  the 
Victorian  and  early  twentieth  century  architec¬ 
tural  tastes  with  a  historic  period  defined  as  c. 


1820-1935.”  A  breakdown  of  structure  dates  by 
time  period  was  unavailable  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  nomination  form. 

The  Carrollton  Historic  District  was  listed 
on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  in 
1987.  This  district  contained  approximately 
5,198  structures.  These  structures  were  divided 
into  seven  building  types  and  eight  building 
styles.  The  7  structure  types  that  made  up  the 
5,198  structures,  include  104  Creole  cottages  (2 
percent),  2,339  shotgun  houses  (45  percent),  103 
camel  back  houses  (2  percent),  884  bungalows 
(17  percent),  156  side-hall  houses  (3  percent), 
365  commercial  buildings  (7  percent),  and  1247 
“other”  buildings  (24  percent). 

The  8  structure  styles  included  18  Greek 
Revival  (<1  percent),  405  Italianate  (8  percent), 
154  Eastlake  (3  percent),  1,953  bungalow  (38 
percent),  536  Colonial  Revival  (10  percent),  328 
eclectic  (6  percent),  and  938  “plain  &  other”  (18 
percent)  structures.  In  addition,  the  Carrollton 
Historic  District  contained  886  (17  percent) 
structures  classified  as  intrusions.  The  structures 
contained  in  the  Carrollton  Historic  District 
mostly  dated  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  to 
the  present,  and  more  specifically  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  nomination  form  for 
the  district  indicates  that  “the  district’s  historic 
building  stock,  with  few  exceptions,  represents 
the  period  c.  1880-1937.” 

Summary  of  the  Standing  Structures  and  His¬ 
toric  Districts  Located  within  the  Project  Cor¬ 
ridor 

Unfortunately,  the  standing  structures  and 
historic  districts  contained  within  the  various 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans 
District  project  items  have  not  been  well  docu¬ 
mented.  In  general,  the  only  information  re¬ 
corded  for  the  majority  of  the  standing  structures 
is  architectural  type  and  style  data.  Architectural 
types  found  among  the  standing  structures  in¬ 
cluded  residential,  governmental,  commercial, 
religious,  and  agricultural.  Standing  structure 
types  were  more  varied,  and  they  included 
Queen  Anne,  Shotgun,  Creole,  Victorian,  Greek 
Revival,  Folk,  Bungalow,  Classic  Revival,  and 
French  Type.  In  addition,  the  standing  structures 
located  within  the  project  corridors  dated  from 
between  the  early  nineteenth  century  to  the  early 
twentieth  century.  The  wide  variety  of  standing 
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structures  is  a  testament  to  the  cultural  diversity 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Historic  Period  Cemeteries  Located  within  the 
Area  of  Potential  Effect 

A  total  of  six  historic  period  cemeteries  was 
recorded  throughout  the  project  area  (Table  9). 
No  state  site  numbers  were  assigned  to  any  of 
these  sites.  These  cemeteries  included  the  St. 
Mary  Baptist  Church  Cemetery  (3-171)  and  St. 
Philip  Baptist  Church  Cemetery  (3-172);  both 
were  located  in  Ascension  Parish.  The  Mt.  Olive 


Baptist  Church  Cemetery  (22-554),  the  St. 
Raphael  Cemetery  (22-573),  and  an  unnamed 
cemetery  were  located  in  Iberville  Parish.  Fi¬ 
nally,  an  unnamed  cemetery  (17  percent)  was 
identified  in  Plaquemines  Parish.  Of  the  six 
cemeteries  noted,  two  (the  unnamed  cemetery  in 
Iberville  Parish  and  the  unnamed  cemetery  in 
Plaquemines  Parish)  were  assessed  as  having  an 
unknown  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
eligibility  status.  The  four  remaining  cemeteries 
have  not  been  assessed  formally. 
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ntroduction 

A  cultural  resources  study  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
port  preparation  of  a  supplement  to  the  Fi¬ 
nal  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  Tributaries,  Mississippi  River  Lev¬ 
ees  and  Channel  Improvement  project  was  un¬ 
dertaken  by  R.  Christopher  Goodwin  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  New  Orleans  District.  The  current 
study  included  archival  review,  the  development 
of  “historic  contexts”  sufficient  to  evaluate  the 
overall  project  area,  and  the  preparation  of  this 
supplemental  report  that  represents  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  original  Environmental  Impact 
Statement. 

The  current  study  encompasses  a  total  of  1 1 
project  items  scattered  throughout  six  parishes. 
These  project  items  included  the  Fifth  Louisiana 
District  Levee  Enlargement  Project  Item,  the 
Baton  Rouge  Front  Levee  Project  Item,  the  Rev¬ 
eille  to  Point  Pleasant  Levee  Enlargement  Proj¬ 
ect  Item,  the  Carville  to  Marchand  Levee  En¬ 
largement  and  Concrete  Slope  Pavement  Project 
Item,  the  Hohen-Solms  to  Modesto  Levee  En¬ 
largement  Project  Item,  the  Carrolton  Levee 
Enlargement  Project  Item,  the  Alhambra  to  Ho¬ 
hen-Solms  Concrete  Slope  Paving  Project  Item, 
the  Jefferson  Heights  Concrete  Slope  Paving 
Project  Item,  the  New  Orleans  District  Flood- 
wall  Project  Item,  the  Gap  Closures  West  Bank 
Concrete  Slope  Paving  Project  Item,  and  the 
Gap  Closures  East  Bank  Concrete  Slope  Paving 
Project  Item. 

This  literature  and  records  review  was  de¬ 
signed  to  collect  data  pertaining  to  all  known 
cultural  resources  identified  within  a  2.0  km  (1.2 
mi)  wide  corridor  that  centered  on  each  of  the  1 1 


proposed  project  items.  This  research  included  a 
review  of  previously  conducted  cultural  re¬ 
sources  surveys,  previously  identified  archeo¬ 
logical  sites  and  cemeteries,  previously  recorded 
standing  structures,  and  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  properties  situated  within  the 
project  corridors.  These  data  were  collected 
from  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Culture,  Rec¬ 
reation,  and  Tourism,  Office  of  Cultural  Devel¬ 
opment,  Division  of  Archeology  and  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Historic  Preservation  in  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana.  Once  collected  and  synthesized,  these 
data  were  plotted  on  7.5’  USGS  topographic 
quadrangles,  digitized,  and  converted  into  the 
REEGIS  format. 

Recommendations 

The  following  section  presents  recommen¬ 
dations  for  all  of  the  previously  identified  ar¬ 
cheological  sites,  standing  structures,  historic 
districts,  and  cemeteries  located  with  the  2.0  km 
(1.2  mi)  wide  corridor  associated  with  each  of 
the  1 1  proposed  project  items.  The  discussion  is 
divided  by  parishes. 

Ascension  Parish 

Ascension  Parish  contains  1 1  previously 
identified  archeological  sites  located  within  the 
2.0  km  (1.2  mi)  wide  corridor  centered  on  the 
existing  levee  alignments.  These  11  sites  have 
been  subjected  to  varying  degrees  of  investiga¬ 
tion  and  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
eligibility  testing.  Of  the  1 1  sites  identified,  four 
(Sites  16AN3,  16AN19,  16AN21,  and  16AN59) 
have  not  been  assessed  formally;  three  of  the 
four  sites  (Sites  16AN3,  16AN21,  and  16AN59) 
only  have  been  subjected  to  pedestrian  survey. 
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The  fourth  site  (16AN19)  was  assessed  via  a 
“windshield”  survey.  Site  16AN3  was  reported 
by  Van  Horn  in  1983;  it  may  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  and  it  is  now  covered  by  a  parking  lot 
and  the  plant  site  for  Rubicon,  Inc.  Site  16AN3 
does  not  possess  the  qualities  of  significance  as 
defined  by  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  criteria  of  evaluation  (36  CFR  60.4  [a-d]). 
No  additional  testing  of  Site  16AN3  is  recom¬ 
mended. 

Sites  16AN19,  16AN21,  and  16AN59  are 
still  intact;  however,  Site  16AN21  may  have 
been  impacted  by  the  demolition  of  a  house  that 
previously  stood  at  the  site.  Site  16AN19  and 
Site  16AN21  were  reported  by  Castille  in  1977 
and  Site  16AN59  was  recorded  by  Rivet  in 
1996.  Evaluation  of  Sites  16AN19,  16AN21, 
and  16AN59  may  be  required  to  assess  their  sig¬ 
nificance  applying  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  criteria  of  evaluation  (36  CFR 
60.4  [a-d]). 

At  least  six  of  the  previously  identified  ar¬ 
cheological  sites  (Sites  16AN20,  16AN22, 
16AN51,  16AN57,  16AN58,  and  16AN61)  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Hohen-Solms  to  Modeste  and 
the  Carville  to  Marchand  levee  alignments  in 
Ascension  Parish  have  been  assessed  as  poten¬ 
tially  significant.  Sites  16AN20  and  16AN22 
were  recorded  by  Castille  in  1977.  Site  16AN57 
was  reported  by  Beavers  and  Lamb  in  1990. 
Sites  16AN57  and  16AN58  were  recorded  by 
Lindemuth  and  Lemke  in  1995,  and  Site 
16AN61  was  recorded  by  Hays  in  1997.  While 
Sites  16AN20  and  16AN22  have  been  assessed 
as  potentially  significant,  it  is  unclear  what  field 
methods  were  employed  to  reach  such  a  deter¬ 
mination.  These  sites  have  suffered  only  mini¬ 
mal  disturbance  and  both  appear  to  possess  in¬ 
tegrity.  Evaluatory  testing  of  Sites  16AN20  and 
16AN22  applying  the  National  Register  of  His¬ 
toric  Places  criteria  of  evaluation  (36  CFR  60.4 
[a-d])  is  recommended. 

Sites  16AN51  and  16AN61  also  were  char¬ 
acterized  as  potentially  significant  cultural  re¬ 
sources;  they  too  were  subjected  only  to  pedes¬ 
trian  survey.  While  access  to  Site  16AN51  was 
limited,  it  appears  that  the  site  may  retain  re¬ 
search  potential.  Evaluatory  testing  or  avoidance 
of  this  potentially  significant  cultural  resource  is 
recommended.  Since  Site  16AN61  consists  of  a 
historic  brick  tomb  with  associated  human 


skeletal  remains,  avoidance  of  this  site  is  rec¬ 
ommended.  If  avoidance  of  this  site  proves  im¬ 
possible,  then  an  effort  should  be  made  to  de¬ 
lineate  the  horizontal  extent  of  the  site. 

Two  of  the  previously  identified  archeo¬ 
logical  sites  in  Ascension  Parish  (16AN57  and 
16AN58)  were  recorded  during  survey  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  pipeline  corridor.  Site  16AN57,  scheduled 
for  destruction  during  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  pipeline,  was  characterized  as  a  his¬ 
toric  period  material  scatter  and  concrete  foun¬ 
dation.  Pedestrian  survey  and  subsurface  testing 
of  this  site  revealed  that  the  site  lacked  integrity. 
It  therefore  was  assessed  as  not  significant.  No 
additional  fieldwork  is  recommended  for  Site 
16AN57. 

Site  16AN58,  also  scheduled  for  destruc¬ 
tion  to  accommodate  the  construction  of  a  pipe¬ 
line,  was  characterized  as  a  historic  period  mate¬ 
rial  scatter.  Site  16AN58  was  assessed  as  poten¬ 
tially  significant  on  the  basis  of  a  pedestrian  sur¬ 
vey  and  subsurface  testing.  Since  the  site  was 
found  to  be  potentially  significant,  it  was 
avoided  during  the  pipeline  construction.  As  a 
result,  Site  16AN58  remains  potentially  signifi¬ 
cant.  Additional  subsurface  testing  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  this  potentially  significant  cultural  re¬ 
source  is  recommended. 

Finally,  one  previously  identified  site  (Site 
16AN26  [Ashland-Belle  Helene  Plantation]) 
was  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  in  1979.  This  site  initially  was  recorded 
by  Haywood  in  1979.  The  site  was  revisited  by 
Hinks  in  1989,  by  Babson  in  1989,  and  by  Ya- 
kubuk  in  1994.  The  Ashland-Belle  Helene 
Plantation  Site  consists  of  the  plantation  house 
and  the  surrounding  archeological  deposits.  Pre¬ 
vious  fieldwork  conducted  at  the  site  included 
pedestrian  survey,  shovel  and  auger  testing,  unit 
excavation,  and  backhoe  trenching.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  impacts  to  this  significant  cultural 
resource  be  avoided. 

In  addition  to  the  archeological  sites  identi¬ 
fied  above,  82  standing  structures  were  recorded 
within  the  area  of  potential  effect  in  Ascension 
Parish.  A  total  of  66  of  these  structures  was  re¬ 
ported  by  Nakagawa  in  1984  and  1985,  while  15 
of  these  structures  were  recorded  by  “P.B.M.”  in 
1985.  The  remaining  structure,  3-224  (Mulberry 
Grove)  was  reported  by  Nakagawa  in  1984  and 
by  the  Division  of  Historical  Preservation  again 
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in  1993.  With  the  exception  of  Structure  3-224 
[Mulberry  Grove]  and  the  Ashland  House,  none 
of  the  historic  buildings  in  Ascension  Parish  has 
been  assessed  formally.  Therefore,  an  evaluation 
of  standing  structures  3-198  -  3-223,  structures 
3-225  -  3-262,  and  structures  3-620  -  3-635 
should  be  completed  to  assess  the  significance  of 
these  standing  structures  applying  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  criteria  of  evaluation 
(36  CFR  60.4  [a-d]).  Since  structure  3-224 
(Mulberry  Grove)  and  the  Ashland  House  al¬ 
ready  are  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  His¬ 
toric  Places,  avoidance  of  these  two  structures  is 
recommended. 

Finally,  two  previously  identified  historic 
period  cemeteries  were  located  in  Ascension 
Parish.  Both  were  recorded  by  Nakagawa  in 
1984.  These  included  the  St.  Mary  Baptist 
Church  Cemetery  (3-171)  and  the  St.  Philip 
Baptist  Church  Cemetery  (3-172).  Neither 
cemetery  has  formally  been  assessed.  Both  loca¬ 
tions  contain  human  remains  and  both  should  be 
avoided  during  future  construction  activities. 

East  Baton  Rouge  Parish 

East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  contains  22  previ¬ 
ously  identified  archeological  sites  within  the 
2.0  km  (1.2  mi)  wide  corridor  centered  on  the 
Baton  Rouge  Front  Levee  alignment.  These  22 
sites  have  been  subjected  to  vaiying  degrees  of 
archeological  investigation.  Of  the  22  previously 
identified  sites,  four  sites  (Sites  16EBR19, 
16EBR29,  16EBR44,  and  16EBR45)  have  not 
been  assessed  formally.  Two  of  these  sites 
(16EBR44  and  16EBR45)  only  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  pedestrian  survey.  Both  of  these  sites 
were  classified  as  historic  period  cultural  mate¬ 
rials  scatters. 

Site  16EBR44  was  recorded  by  Castille  and 
Morgan  in  1976,  and  Site  16EBR45  was  re¬ 
ported  by  Castille  in  1975.  Sites  16EBR44  and 
16EBR45  may  contain  intact  deposits,  but  no 
information  pertaining  to  research  potential  was 
provided  on  the  State  of  Louisiana  Site  Record 
Forms.  Additional  subsurface  testing  and 
evaluation  of  these  two  potentially  significant 
cultural  resources  is  recommended. 

Site  16EBR29,  reported  by  Haag  in  1974, 
also  represents  a  historic  period  material  scatter, 


and  its  eligibility  for  listing  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  has  not  yet  been  as¬ 
sessed.  Previously  conducted  fieldwork  at  this 
site  consisted  of  pedestrian  survey  and  unit  ex¬ 
cavation.  The  State  of  Louisiana  Site  Record 
Form  for  this  site  listed  it  as  “demolished.”  It 
would  appear  that  this  site  does  not  possess  the 
qualities  of  significance  as  defined  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Register  of  Historic  Places  criteria  of 
evaluation  (36  CFR  60.4  [a-d]).  If  this  is  indeed 
the  case,  then  no  additional  testing  of  this  site  is 
recommended. 

Site  16EBR19  is  the  Louisiana  State  Peni¬ 
tentiary  Site.  This  site  initially  was  recorded  by 
Hahn  in  1984;  it  was  revisited  by  Wurtzburg  in 
1991.  Previously  conducted  fieldwork  at  this  site 
included  pedestrian  survey,  auger  testing,  and 
unit  excavation.  This  site  has  not  been  assessed 
formally.  The  site  form,  however,  indicated  that 
much  of  this  site  had  been  destroyed  prior  to 

1989,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  site  was 
scheduled  for  destruction  soon  thereafter.  If  the 
site  has  been  destroyed,  then  no  additional  test¬ 
ing  of  Site  16EBR19  is  required. 

Of  the  22  previously  identified  archeologi¬ 
cal  sites  located  within  the  2.0  km  (1.2  mi)  wide 
Area  of  Potential  Effect  in  East  Baton  Rouge 
Parish,  only  five  sites  (16EBR24,  16EBR25, 
16EBR41,  16EBR59,  and  16EBR150)  previ¬ 
ously  have  been  assessed  as  potentially  signifi¬ 
cant  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  Site  16EBR24  was  recorded  by 
Paige  in  1982,  Sites  16EBR41  and  16EBR59 
were  reported  by  Paige  in  1983,  and  Site 
16EBR150  was  recorded  by  Hays  in  1996.  Site 
16EBR25  initially  was  recorded  by  Jones  and 
Shuman  in  1986;  it  was  revisited  by  Whitmer  in 

1990.  It  is  unclear  what  field  methodologies 
were  employed  to  examine  Site  16EBR24  and 
16EBR59.  Site  16EBR24  was  described  as  an 
historic  fort  dating  from  ca.  1779-1810.  Site 
16EBR59  was  characterized  as  an  early  to  mid 
19th  century  historic  residence.  Since  Site 
16EBR24  may  possess  fair  to  good  research  po¬ 
tential,  evaluatory  testing  of  this  potentially  sig¬ 
nificant  cultural  resource  is  recommended. 

Site  16EBR59  lies  within  a  parking  lot,  and 
the  site  has  been  impacted  considerably  by  prior 
construction.  Despite  these  impacts,  this  site  has 
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been  assessed  as  potentially  significant.  There¬ 
fore,  evaluatory  testing  of  Site  16EBR59  is  rec¬ 
ommended. 

One  of  the  potentially  significant  sites 
identified  in  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish 
(16EBR41)  was  classified  as  an  historic  planta¬ 
tion.  This  site  has  been  subjected  to  pedestrian 
survey  only.  No  information  was  provided  on 
the  site  form  concerning  the  status  of  this  site. 
Reconnaissance  survey  and  subsurface  testing 
may  be  required  to  assess  the  eligibility  of  this 
cultural  resource  applying  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  criteria  of  evaluation  (36  CFR 
60.4  [a-d]). 

Site  16EBR150  was  characterized  as  a  late 
18  th  century  brick  foundation  and  associated 
historic  period  material  scatter.  This  site  was 
assessed  as  potentially  significant  based  on  the 
results  of  mechanical  trenching  and  unit  excava¬ 
tion.  Information  contained  on  the  submitted  site 
form  suggests  that  this  site  was  covered  with  fill 
and  preserved  in  place  in  January  1996.  Since 
Site  16EBR150  retains  intact  cultural  deposits 
that  are  sufficient  for  the  study  of  eighteenth  to 
nineteenth  century  life  in  Baton  Rouge,  it  is  rec¬ 
ommended  that  it  be  avoided  by  future  con¬ 
struction  activities.  If  avoidance  is  impossible, 
then  evaluatory  testing  of  this  potentially  sig¬ 
nificant  cultural  resource  may  be  required. 

Finally,  Site  16EBR25  also  was  assessed  as 
potentially  significant.  This  site  was  classified  as 
a  prehistoric  mound  that  dates  from  the  Late 
Coles  Creek-Plaquemine  period.  Fieldwork  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  site  included  pedestrian  survey, 
shovel  testing,  unit  excavation,  and  soil  coring. 
Information  contained  on  the  State  of  Louisiana 
Site  Record  Form  suggests  that  Site  16EBR25 
possesses  good  research  potential.  Evaluatory 
testing  of  this  potentially  significant  cultural  re¬ 
source  is  recommended  prior  to  any  planned 
impacts  to  the  site. 

At  least  10  of  the  22  sites  (16EBR55, 
16EBR58,  16EBR75,  16EBR81,  16EBR90  - 
16EBR92,  16EBR99,  16EBR151,  and 

16EBR155)  have  been  assessed  as  not  signifi¬ 
cant.  At  least  six  of  these  sites  (16EBR75, 
16EBR81,  16EBR90,  16EBR92,  16EBR151, 
and  16EBR155)  were  assessed  as  not  significant 
only  on  the  basis  of  pedestrian  surveys;  five  of 
these  six  sites  were  characterized  as  historic  pe¬ 
riod  material  scatters.  The  remaining  site,  Site 


16EBR155,  consisted  of  historic  brick  and  ce¬ 
ment  foundations.  Site  16EBR75  was  described 
as  a  concrete  slab  with  iron  straps.  Site 
16EBR81,  reported  by  Hombaker  ini  991,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  historic  period  material  scatter  and  it 
was  assessed  as  having  little  or  no  research  po¬ 
tential.  Sites  16EBR90  and  16EBR92  were  lo¬ 
cated  at  construction  sites,  and  both  sites  have 
been  destroyed.  Site  16EBR90  was  recorded  by 
Wurtzburg  and  Wilkie  in  1992,  and  Site 
16EBR92  was  reported  by  Dutton  and 
Wurtzburg  in  1992.  Another  site,  Site 
16EBR151,  reported  by  Hays  in  1996,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  during  the  construction  of  a  utility  plant. 
Finally,  Site  16EBR155,  also  reported  by  Hays 
in  1996,  included  brick  and  concrete  foundation 
noted  during  construction  monitoring  throughout 
the  site  area.  No  cultural  material  was  collected 
from  Sites  16EBR151  and  16EBR155,  and  they 
both  possessed  little  to  no  research  potential. 
None  of  these  sites  possessed  the  qualities  of 
significance  as  defined  by  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  criteria  of  evaluation  (36  CFR 
60.4  [a-d]).  No  additional  testing  of  these  six 
sites  is  recommended. 

Both  Sites  16EBR55  and  16EBR58  have 
been  assessed  as  not  significant.  Site  16EBR55 
initially  was  recorded  by  Paige  in  1983;  it  was 
revisited  by  Hays  in  1995.  Site  16EBR58  was 
first  reported  by  Paige  in  1982;  it  was  reinvesti¬ 
gated  by  Hinks  in  1992.  Site  16EBR55  was 
characterized  as  the  location  of  a  possible  his¬ 
toric  period  fortification.  This  site  apparently  has 
eroded  into  the  river  and,  therefore,  it  no  longer 
exists.  The  area  encompassing  Site  16EBR58 
was  identified  on  the  basis  of  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  alone,  and  its  field  location  could  not  be 
verified  during  survey.  Neither  of  these  sites 
possessed  the  qualities  of  significance  as  defined 
by  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  crite¬ 
ria  of  evaluation  (36  CFR  60.4  [a-d]).  No  addi¬ 
tional  testing  of  Sites  16EBR55  and  16EBR58  is 
recommended. 

Sites  16EBR91  and  16EBR99  also  were 
assessed  as  not  significant.  Fieldwork  at  these 
two  sites  consisted  of  shovel  and  auger  testing, 
soil  probing,  and  unit  excavation.  Site 
16EBR91,  recorded  by  Wurtzburg  in  1992,  was 
described  as  a  group  of  privies  identified  at  a 
construction  site  in  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish. 
Site  16EBR99,  reported  by  Hinks  in  1992,  was 
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characterized  as  a  ca.  1810-1910  material  scat¬ 
ter.  Both  sites  have  been  destroyed  and  they  pos¬ 
sess  no  research  potential.  Neither  site  possesses 
the  qualities  of  significance  as  defined  by  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  criteria  of 
evaluation  (36  CFR  60.4  [a-d]). 

Only  three  (16EBR8,  16EBR43,  and 
16EBR79)  of  the  22  previously  identified  ar¬ 
cheological  sites  located  within  the  2.0  km  (1.2 
mi)  wide  corridor  centered  on  the  existing  levee 
alignments  in  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  have 
been  listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  Site  16EBR8  was  recorded  by  Holland  in 
1988  and  Site  16EBR79  was  reported  by  Whit- 
mer  in  1991.  Site  16EBR43  initially  was  re¬ 
ported  by  Louisiana  State  University  (n.d.)  and  it 
subsequently  was  revisited  by  Wurtzburg  in 
1992.  Site  16EBR8  consists  of  the  Old  State 
Capitol  building  and  surrounding  archeological 
deposits.  This  sites  dates  from  the  mid  to  late 
19th  century,  and  it  was  added  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  in  1971.  Site 
16EBR43  consists  of  a  military  barracks  dating 
from  1819  to  the  present.  This  site  was  included 
in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  in 
1973.  Finally,  Site  16EBR79  encompasses  the 
Louisiana  State  Capitol  Grounds.  This  site  con¬ 
tains  two  components:  a  prehistoric  Coles 
Creek-Plaquemine  component  and  a  historic 
component  dating  from  1779  to  the  present.  Site 
16EBR79  was  listed  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  in  1982.  It  is  recommended  that 
these  three  sites  be  avoided  during  construction 
of  the  proposed  improvements. 

In  addition  to  the  22  previously  identified 
archeological  sites,  two  historic  districts  fall 
within  the  2.0  km  (1.2  mi)  wide  Area  of  Poten¬ 
tial  Effect  along  the  Baton  Rouge  Front  Levee 
project  item  in  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish.  These 
districts  include  the  Spanish  Town  Historic  Dis¬ 
trict,  reported  by  Thom,  Jensen,  and  Flicker  in 
1977,  and  The  Beauregard  Historic  District,  re¬ 
corded  by  Melby,  Brown,  and  Fricker  in  1979. 
The  Spanish  Town  Historic  District  was  listed  in 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  in  1978. 
The  Beauregard  Historic  District  was  listed  in 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  in  1980. 
Since  both  districts  are  included  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  impacts  to  both  dis¬ 
tricts  should  be  avoided  during  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  planned  project  improvements. 


Iberville  Parish 

Iberville  Parish  contains  a  total  of  nine  pre¬ 
viously  identified  archeological  sites  located 
within  the  proposed  2.0  km  (1.2  mi)  wide  Area 
of  Potential  Effect.  At  least  two  of  the  sites 
(Sites  16IV126  and  16IV141)  have  not  been  as¬ 
sessed  formally.  Fieldwork  at  these  two  sites 
consisted  only  of  pedestrian  survey.  Fieldwork 
at  Site  16IV126,  recorded  by  Shenkel  in  1976, 
identified  a  multi-component  resource  that  con¬ 
tained  both  a  Marksville/Troyville  period  mid¬ 
den  and  a  historic  period  material  scatter  dating 
from  the  18th  century.  As  of  1976,  the  site  was 
reported  as  eroding  into  the  Mississippi  River.  It 
is  recommended  that  if  the  archeological  depos¬ 
its  at  Site  16IV126  are  still  intact,  that  the  site  be 
evaluated  applying  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  criteria  of  evaluation  (36  CFR 
60.4  [a-d]). 

Site  16IV141,  reported  by  Van  Horn  in 
1983,  was  described  as  the  former  location  of 
the  Belle  Grove  Plantation.  According  to  the 
State  of  Louisiana  Site  Record  Form,  the  planta¬ 
tion  house  has  been  demolished;  it  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  qualities  of  significance  as  defined  by 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  criteria 
of  evaluation  (36  CFR  60.4  [a-d]).  Based  on  the 
Site  Record  Form,  it  is  unclear  if  the  surround¬ 
ing  archeological  deposits  also  were  impacted 
during  demolition  of  the  house.  Subsurface  in¬ 
vestigations  of  Site  16IV141  are  therefore  rec¬ 
ommended  to  determine  if  any  intact  cultural 
deposits  remain  at  the  site. 

The  remainder  of  the  previously  identified 
sites  in  Iberville  Parish  (n=7)  have  been  assessed 
as  not  significant.  Sites  16IV136  and  16IV140 
were  subjected  only  to  pedestrian  survey.  Site 
16IV136  initially  was  reported  by  Gagliano, 
McCloskey,  and  Castille  in  1979;  it  was  revis¬ 
ited  by  Bureman  in  1983.  Site  16EBR140  ini¬ 
tially  was  recorded  by  Paige  in  1983;  it  was  re¬ 
visited  by  Hays  in  1995.  Site  16IV136  was  char¬ 
acterized  as  two  historic  period  material  scatters 
dating  from  the  19th  to  the  20th  century.  Site 
16IV140  was  characterized  as  a  possible  historic 
fortification.  Site  16IV136  was  destroyed  during 
the  grading  of  a  now  existing  revetment  and  Site 
16IV140  has  eroded  into  the  river.  Neither  of 
these  sites  possessed  the  qualities  of  significance 
as  defined  by  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  criteria  of  evaluation  (36  CFR  60.4  [a-d]). 
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No  additional  fieldwork  is  recommended  for 
these  sites. 

Fieldwork  at  Site  16IV149,  recorded  by 
Gendel  in  1985,  consisted  of  pedestrian  survey 
and  soil  probing.  During  survey,  an  early  19th 
century  cultural  material  scatter  was  identified. 
This  site  possessed  little  research  potential,  and 
it  therefore  was  assessed  as  not  significant.  This 
site  does  not  possess  the  qualities  of  significance 
as  defined  by  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  criteria  of  evaluation  (36  CFR  60.4  [a-d]). 
No  additional  testing  of  Site  16IV149  is  recom¬ 
mended. 

Site  16IV147,  reported  by  Gendel  in  1985, 
consists  of  an  undetermined  prehistoric  period 
component  and  a  late  18th  to  early  19th  century 
cultural  materials  scatter.  After  pedestrian  sur¬ 
vey,  auger  testing,  soil  probing,  and  unit  exca¬ 
vation  this  site  was  determined  to  possess  very 
little  research  potential;  it  was  assessed  as  not 
significant.  This  site  does  not  possess  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  significance  as  defined  by  the  National 
Register  of  Flistoric  Places  criteria  of  evaluation 
(36  CFR  60.4  [a-d]).  No  additional  testing  of 
Site  16IV147  is  recommended. 

Finally,  Sites  16IV148,  16IV150,  and 
16IV151  were  subjected  to  pedestrian  survey, 
shovel  testing,  and  auger  testing.  These  sites 
were  recorded  by  Gendel  and  Goodwin  in  1985. 
Site  16IV148  consisted  of  a  prehistoric  period 
Coles  Creek  component  and  a  historic  period 
material  scatter  of  unknown  age.  Site  16IV150 
was  characterized  as  an  historic  period  material 
scatter  of  unspecified  age.  Site  16IV151  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  prehistoric  period  component  of  un¬ 
known  cultural  affiliation;  it  also  provided  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  historic  period  cultural  material  scat¬ 
ter  of  unknown  age.  The  research  potential  of 
these  three  sites  was  assessed  as  minimal  and 
they  all  were  assessed  as  not  significant.  Sites 
16IV148,  16IV149,  16IV150  do  not  possess  the 
qualities  of  significance  as  defined  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Register  of  Historic  Places  criteria  of 
evaluation  (36  CFR  60.4  [a-d]).  No  additional 
testing  of  these  three  sites  is  recommended. 

In  addition  to  the  nine  previously  identified 
archeological  sites,  62  standing  structures  have 
been  recorded  within  the  2.0  km  (1.2  mi)  wide 
project  corridor  centered  on  the  Reveille  to  Point 
Pleasant  and  the  Alhambra  to  Hohen-Solms 
project  items  in  Iberville  Parish.  Of  these  62 


structures,  seven  were  recorded  by  Nakagawa  in 
1983,  54  were  reported  by  Nakagawa  in  1984, 
and  one  was  recorded  by  an  unknown  person. 
With  the  exception  of  one  structure  (Structure 
24-660),  none  of  the  historic  buildings  in  Iber¬ 
ville  Parish  has  been  assessed  formally  applying 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  criteria 
of  eligibility.  Thus,  Standing  Structures  24-493  - 
24-499,  Structures  24-550  -  24-553,  Structures 
24-555  and  24-556,  Structures  24-564  -  24-572, 
Structures  24-576  -  24-579,  Structures  24-583  - 
593,  Structures  24-650  -  24-655,  Structures  24- 
661  -  24-666,  and  Structure  24-753  -  24-762 
should  be  evaluated  prior  to  initiating  any  un¬ 
dertaking  that  may  impact  the  significance  of 
these  structures.  The  current  status  of  structure 
24-660  was  listed  as  unknown.  It  also  should  be 
evaluated  applying  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  criteria  of  evaluation  (36  CFR 
60.4  [a-d]). 

Finally,  three  previously  identified  historic 
cemeteries  exist  within  the  proposed  area  of  po¬ 
tential  effect  in  Iberville  Parish.  Two  of  these 
cemeteries  were  recorded  by  Nakagawa  in  1984. 
The  remaining  cemetery  was  recorded  by  an 
unknown  person  at  an  unknown  date.  These  in¬ 
cluded  the  Mt.  Olive  Baptist  Church  Cemetery 
(24-554),  the  St.  Raphael  Cemetery  (24-573), 
•and  an  unnamed  cemetery.  The  Mt.  Olive  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  Cemetery  and  the  St.  Raphael 
Cemetery  were  listed  as  not  assessed,  while  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  eligibility 
status  for  the  unnamed  cemetery  was  given  as 
unknown.  Since  all  three  of  these  locations  con¬ 
tain  human  remains,  they  should  be  avoided 
during  implementation  of  the  planned  undertak¬ 
ing. 

Orleans  Parish 

Orleans  Parish  contains  only  four  previ¬ 
ously  identified  archeological  sites  located 
within  the  2.0  km  (1.2  mi)  wide  Area  of  Poten¬ 
tial  Effect.  These  four  sites  have  undergone 
varying  degrees  of  investigation.  Sites  16OR120 
and  160R121,  recorded  by  Franks  in  1988,  have 
been  assessed  as  not  significant.  Fieldwork  at 
both  sites  consisted  only  of  pedestrian  survey. 
Site  16OR120  was  characterized  as  a  late  19th  to 
early  20th  century  artifact  scatter,  while  Site 
160R121  was  classified  as  a  portion  of  an  his¬ 
toric  period  road.  The  State  of  Louisiana  Site 
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Record  Forms  suggest  that  neither  site  possesses 
research  potential.  These  sites  do  not  possess  the 
qualities  of  significance  as  defined  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Register  of  Historic  Places  criteria  of 
evaluation  (36  CFR  60.4  [a-d]).  No  additional 
testing  is  recommended  for  these  sites. 

One  of  the  sites  (160R96)  identified  in 
Orleans  Parish,  however,  was  evaluated  as  po¬ 
tentially  significant.  This  site,  recorded  by  Gen- 
del  and  Goodwin  in  1983,  consisted  of  a  historic 
brick  floor  that  dated  from  ca.  1830-1870.  This 
feature  was  located  during  backhoe  trenching 
and  construction  of  the  site.  The  site  form  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  site  was  “preserved  in  place  pend¬ 
ing  renovations.”  It  is  recommended  that  Site 
160R96  be  avoided  in  the  future.  Additional 
subsurface  testing  of  the  site  is  recommended  if 
avoidance  proves  impossible. 

Finally,  one  site  (16OR90)  within  the  ex¬ 
amined  study  area  was  assessed  as  significant. 
This  site  was  classified  as  the  mins  of  the  Beka 
Plantation,  and  it  dates  from  the  19th  to  the  early 
20th  century.  Site  16OR90  initially  was  recorded 
by  Clemensen  in  1983;  it  was  revisited  in  1991 
by  Yakubik.  Site  16OR90  was  assessed  as  sig¬ 
nificant.  Fieldwork  at  the  site  consisted  of  pe¬ 
destrian  survey,  shovel  testing,  and  unit  excava¬ 
tion.  Site  16OR90  should  be  preserved  in  place 
and  if  impacts  to  the  site  cannot  be  avoided,  then 
data  recovery  of  this  significant  cultural  resource 
is  recommended. 

In  addition  to  the  four  previously  identified 
archeological  sites,  a  total  of  two  historic  dis¬ 
tricts  have  previously  been  identified  within  the 
two-kilometer-wide  (1.2  mi)  corridor  centered 
on  the  existing  levee  alignments  Orleans  Parish. 
These  districts  include  the  Uptown  New  Orleans 
Historic  District  and  the  Carrollton  Historic 
District.  The  Uptown  New  Orleans  Historic 
District  was  recorded  by  the  Preservation  Re¬ 
source  Center  and  the  Division  of  Historic  Pres¬ 


ervation  and  it  was  listed  in  the  National  Regis¬ 
ter  of  Historic  Places  in  1985.  The  Carrollton 
Historic  District  was  reported  by  the  Division  of 
Historic  Preservation  in  1987  and  it  was  listed  in 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  in  1987. 
Since  both  districts  have  been  included  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  it  is  rec¬ 
ommended  that  both  be  avoided  during  future 
construction  activities  associated  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  levee  alignments  in  Orleans  Parish. 

Plaquemines  Parish 

Only  one  previously  identified  archeologi¬ 
cal  site  (Site  16PL48)  was  identified  within  file 
2.0  km  (1.2  mi)  wide  corridor  associated  with 
the  Lower  Venice  2nd  Lift  project  item.  This  site 
was  recorded  by  Gagliano  and  Castille  in  1977 
and  it  was  characterized  as  a  late  19th  to  early 
20th  century  fishing  village.  Previous  investiga¬ 
tions  at  Site  16PL48  included  pedestrian  survey 
and  archival  review;  however  no  formal  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Register  significance  of 
this  site  was  completed.  The  State  of  Louisiana 
Site  Record  Form  for  Site  16PL48  suggests  that 
this  cultural  resource  has  been  destroyed.  If  this 
is  the  case,  then  Site  16PL48  does  not  possess 
the  qualities  of  significance  as  defined  by  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  criteria  of 
evaluation  (36  CFR  60.4  [a-d]),  and  no  addi¬ 
tional  testing  of  the  site  is  recommended. 

Finally,  a  single  previously  identified  his¬ 
toric  cemetery  exists  within  the  2.0  km  (1.2  mi) 
wide  Area  of  Potential  Effect  in  Plaquemines 
Parish.  This  site  is  unnamed  and  its  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  eligibility  status  is 
listed  as  unknown.  Since  this  site  contains  hu¬ 
man  remains,  it  is  recommended  that  the  site  be 
avoided  by  future  construction  activities  planned 
for  the  existing  levee  alignments  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District. 
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Scope  of  Services 


CELMN-PD-RN 


SCOPE  OF  WORK 


25  July  97 


CULTURAL  RESOURCES  STUDY  SUPPORTING 
SUPPLEMENT  I  TO  THE  FINAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT, 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  MAIN  LINE  LEVEE 
Contract  No.  DACW29-97-D-0018 


SCOPE  OF  SERVICES 


1.  General  Statement  of  Work.  Services  to  be  provided  under 

this  scope  are  those  required  to  conduct  cultural  resources 
studies  sufficient  to  support  preparation  of  a  supplement  to  the 
Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (SEIS) ,  Mississippi  River 
and  Tributaries,  Mississippi  River  Levees  and  Channel 
Improvement,  which  was  filed  with  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  in  1976.  This  work  will  support  compliance  with  both  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  and  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  as  amended.  The  cultural 
resources  studies  will  consist  of:  (1)  archival  research;  (2)  a 

synthesis  of  information  following  the  general  approach  of 
devising  "historic  contexts"  suitable  for  guiding  later 
identification,  evaluation,  and  mitigation  actions  needed  for 
specific  work  location;,  and  (3)  preparation  of  a  summary 
statement  for  use  in  the  SEIS,  along  with  a  technical  report 
suitable  for  reference  or  inclusion  as  an  attachment  to  the  SEIS. 
In  addition,  master  maps  will  be  plotted  and  GIS  data  will  be 
digitized. 

2.  Project  Background.  It  is  assumed  the  contractor  is 

generally  familiar  with  the  Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries 
Project,  authorized  by  Congress  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1928. 
The  four  major  elements  of  the  project  are:  (1)  levees  for 

containing  flood  flows;  (2)  floodways  for  the  passage  of  excess 
flows;  (3)  channel  improvement  and  stabilization  for  the  channel 
to  aid  navigation  alignment,  increase  flood-carrying  capacity, 
and  protect  the  levees;  and  (4)  tributary  basin  improvements  such 
as  dams  and  reservoirs,  pumping  plants,  auxiliary  channels,  and 
the  like.  The  main  levee  system  involves  approximately  1,607 
miles  of  levees,  floodwalls,  and  various  control  structures  along 
the  Mississippi  River.  Batture  land  is  that  alluvial  land  found 
between  the  levee  and  the  river  at  low  stage.  Of  this  levee 
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system,  626  miles  exist  in  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  (USACE)  Memphis  District,  460  miles  exist  in  the  USACE 
Vicksburg  District,  and  521  miles  exist  in  the  USACE  New  Orleans 
District.  The  flood  control  plan  is  designed  to  control  the 
"project  flood"  which  would  be  larger  than  the  record  flood  of 
1927.  At  Cairo,  Illinois,  the  project  flood  is  estimated  at 
2,360,000  cubic  feet  per  second  (cfs) .  About  60  miles  below 
Natchez,  Mississippi,  near  Red  River  Landing,  this  would  be 
3,030,000  cfs.  Downstream  from  that  point,  flood  flow  would  be 
divided  between  the  Atchafalaya  River  (Morganza  and  West 
Atchafalaya  Floodways,  and  the  Old  River  Control  Structures)  and 
the  main  channel  of  the  Mississippi  River  (including  diversion  to 
Lake  Pontchartrain  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  the  Bonnet 
Carre  Spillway) .  Although  a  final  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
(EIS)  for  this  project  was  filed  April  8,  1976,  under  provisions 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  SEIS  (see  General 
Statement  of  Work,  above)  is  required  for  all  remaining  levee  and 
seepage  control  construction  items.  Of  the  total  levee  system 
described  above,  the  amount  of  levees  remaining  to  have  final 
construction  modifications  involves  approximately  60  miles  of 
levee  in  the  Memphis  District,  220  miles  of  levee  in  the 
Vicksburg  District,  and  an  estimated  15  miles  of  levee  in  the  New 
Orleans  District.  The  SEIS  will  discuss  and  evaluate  the  various 
alternatives  for  avoiding,  minimizing,  and  mitigating  for 
unavoidable  adverse  impacts  to  significant  environmental 
resources  during  construction  of  the  remaining  levee  items. 
Environmental  impacts,  both  beneficial  and  adverse,  will  be 
estimated  and  unavoidable  impacts  described.  Uncompensated 
losses  will  be  identified  and  compensatory  mitigation 
alternatives  developed.  The  Vicksburg  District,  in  cooperation 
with  New  Orleans  and  Memphis  Districts,  will  have  overall 
management,  coordination,  funding,  and  scheduling  of  funding 
responsibilities  throughout  the  SEIS  process. 

3.  Study  Area.  The  study  area  for  this  item  of  work  consists  of 
a  total  of  approximately  15  miles  of  levees  among  the  system 
covered  by  the  New  Orleans  District.  The  cultural  resources 
study  will  focus  on  levees  depicted  by  maps  provided  separately. 
The  area  of  potential  effect  for  purposes  of  this  SEIS  and  its 
cultural  resources  investigations  shall  be  considered  a 
2-kilometer-wide  corridor  centered  on  the  levee  alignment.  That 
is,  investigations  including  records  search  will  cover  at  least  1 
km  landside  of  the  levees,  and  up  to  1  km  riverside  (depending  on 
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distance  to  river  from  levee  at  any  particular  point) .  The 
contractor  is  not  tasked  to  investigate  the  underwater  context  of 
the  Mississippi  River  where  it  exists  close  to  the  levee  system. 
On  the  river  side  of  the  levee,  only  terrain  typically  considered 
batture  lands  and  seasonally  rather  than  permanently  flooded, 
should  be  covered  (up  to  1  km  distance  out  from  the  levee) . 

4.  Contract  Services.  The  contractor  shall  perform  the 
following  services. 

a.  (General)  Supply  the  personnel,  supplies,  material,  and 
other  equipment  and  support  necessary  to  conduct  the  cultural 
resources  study  described  below.  The  studies  shall  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  (1)  the  standards  and  guidelines  established 
in  36  CFR  Part  66,  Recovery  of  Scientific,  Prehistoric,  Historic, 
and  Archaeological  Data:  Methods,  Standards  and  Reporting 
Requirements  (Federal  Register  Vol .  42,  No.  19  -  Friday,  January 
18,  1977),  and  (2)  Archeology  and  Historic  Preservation; 

Secretary  of  the  Interior's  standards  and  guidelines  (Federal 
Register  Vol.  48,  No.  190,  September  29,  1983).  The  contractor 
shall  be  held  accountable  for  the  knowledge  of  the  difficulty 
involved  in  this  investigation. 

b.  Perform  a  comprehensive  literature  and  records  review  of 

the  known,  existing  archeological  and  historic  data  pertinent  to 
the  project  area.  This  archival  research  will  follow  Department 
of  Interior  guidelines  (see  Federal  Register  Vol.  48,  No.  190, 
September  29,  1983).  Consultation  shall  include:  (1)  the 

pertinent  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers  (SHPOs) ,  State 
Archeologists,  and  Regional  State  Archeologists;  (2)  the  most 
current  listing  of  the  NRHP;  and  (3)  other  knowledgeable  persons, 
authorities,  institutions,  or  other  groups  that  might  have 
specific  information  pertinent  to  the  study.  Federally 
recognized  American  Indian  Tribes  which  might  have  information 
pertinent  to  the  study  area  shall  be  consulted.  All  consultation 
shall  be  documented  in  the  form  of  letters  of  communication 
suitable  for  reference  or  enclosure  in  the  SEIS.  Applicable 
state  plans  shall  be  consulted  and  used  to  direct  the  review. 
Research  of 'historic  sources  should  be  a  substantial  effort 
within  this  review.  The  resources  documented  should  include 
cemeteries  which  may  be  depicted  on  current  or  older  USGS  maps, 
county  or  parish  maps  or  other  records,  etc.,  even  if  such 
cemeteries  are  not  listed  as  cultural  resources  or  archeological 
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sites  at  the  respective  SHPO  or  State  Archeologist  offices.  All 
data  will  be  recorded  on  maps  reflecting  the  study  area  described 
earlier,  and  this  data  should  include  spatial  depictions  of  areas 
or  even  spot  locations  where  cultural  resources  studies  of  any 
nature  have  occurred.  Areas  previously  surveyed  for  cultural 
resources  shall  be  fully  depicted  with  clear  labels  which  can  be 
correlated  to  dates,  researchers,  reports  produced,  sites  found, 
etc.,  described  in  text  and/or  tables  elsewhere.  The  Corps  will 
provide  blank  USGS  maps  for  the  contractor.  The  cartographic 
information  shall  be  provided  both  on  traditional  USGS  quads  (6 
sets  of  hard  copies)  and  in  an  electronic  form  suitable  for  use 
in  the  Corps '  Regional  Engineering  and  Environmental  Geographic 
Information  System  (REEGIS) . 

c.  The  COR  can  provide  coordination  assistance  to  direct  the 
contractor  to  communicate  effectively  with  the  New  Orleans 
District '-s  GIS  specialists,  to  ensure  the  contractor  understands 
the  nature,  of  electronic  data  required  for  the  REEGIS  data.  As 
possible,  the  COR  will  provide  existing  electronic  GIS  base 
files,  technical  advice,  etc.  which  may  expedite  the  contractor's 
work.  Much  flexibility  will  be  available  for  the  contractor  to 
innovate  and  design  as  needed  to  develop  a  data  system  compatible 
to  the  Corps  REEGIS  system.  It  is  possible  a  GIS  format 
presently  in  use  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  (University  of 
Arkansas,  Fayetteville)  may  be  suited  to  meshing  with  the  REEGIS 
to  develop  a  format  useful  for  data  in  this  study.  The  goal  is 
to  have  known  surveyed  areas  and  known  cultural  resources  sites 
plotted  in  the  REEGIS  system  in  reference,  at  a  minimum,  to  the 
2-kilometer-wide  band  of  research  interest  earlier  described. 

The  plotted  survey  areas  and  site  locations  should  be  keyed  to 
crucial  basic  information:  who  surveyed  what,  when,  and  report 
title,  source,  etc.  and  essentials  of  the  cultural  site  data  such 
as  title,  estimated  age,  nature  of  evidence.  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  status,  etc.  The  contractor  should  ensure  the 
data  produced  is  fully  compatible  with  the  Corps  REEGIS  system 
including  a  .dgn  format  suitable  for  use  with  the  Intergraph 
System . 

d.  The  contractor  shall  prepare  a  summary  statement 
(including  any  appropriate  maps,  tables,  or  other  illustrations) 
adequate  for  inclusion  in  the  SEIS  document.  Following  review  of 
the  SEIS,  the  contractor  shall  revise  this  statement,  as  needed. 
This  will  be  a  synthesis  of  information  gained  from  the  archival 
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and  other  research  made  with  the  two- fold  aim  of  (1)  providing  an 
adequate  synthesis  of  the  general  nature  of  cultural  resources 
along  with  specific  data  obtained  from  the  background  and 
archival  work  (described  above),  and  (2)  providing  adequate 
information  to  support  future  identification,  evaluation,  or 
mitigation  of  cultural  resources  in  reference  to  the  proposed 
levee  construction.  The  concept  of  defining  "historic  contexts" 
in  planning  efforts  (see  Federal  Register  Vol .  48,  No.  190, 
September  29,  1983)  shall  be  at  least  generally  followed  in 
making  the  synthesis  statement.  The  synthesis  shall  be  written 
in  such  a  way  it  strikes  a  balance  between  being  useful  for 
technical  specialists  while  also  presenting  information 
comprehensible  to  laypersons  not  necessarily  knowledgeable  of  the 
material  cultural  resources  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley.  As 
a  part  of  a  SEIS,  the  synthesis'  goal  shall  be  to  describe  (at 
the  prescribed  level  of  study)  the  nature  of  known  and  expected 
cultural  resources,  potential  impacts,  and  so  forth  to  fully 
inform  decision  maker(s),  various  agencies,  other  groups,  and  the 
public  involved  in  the  NEPA  process . 

e.  The  contractor  also  shall  produce  a  technical  report 
suitable  for  reference  or  inclusion  as  an  attachment  to  the  SEIS. 
This  report  should  be  of  a  quality  that  meets  or  exceeds 
applicable  state  guidelines  for  archeological  reports  throughout 
the  seven  state  area.  Following  final  approval,  3  camera-ready 
masters  of  the  final  report  shall  be  provided  to  the  COR. 

f.  Fieldwork  is  not  a  part  of  the  work  required.  However, 
travel  will  be  required  to  conduct  the  records  review  and 
archival  research.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  this  traveling,  the 
contractor  may  conduct  minimal  reconnaissance  survey  efforts  or 
simple  field  inspection  visits  to  get  a  better  idea  of  the  study 
area  conditions.  Such  field  inspections  should  enhance 
interpretation  (s)  of  existing  records,-  produce  a  better  SEIS 
statement  and  useful  photographs,  and  .so  forth.  Before  visiting 
any  properties,  the  contractor  shall  coordinate  such  plans  with 
the  COR.  No  artifacts  should  be  collected. 

g.  In  reference  to  the  study  area,  three  sets  of  copies  of 
all  cultural  resources  site  forms  from  each  state's  applicable 
SHPO  and/or  State  Archeologist  office (s)  shall  be  made  and 
provided  to  the  COR. 
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5 .  Riqhts-of -Entry  and  Land  Owner  Contacts . 


As  required  for  the  minimal  field  visits  which  might  be 
conducted,  the  contractor  shall  be  responsible  for  obtaining  all 
rights-of -entry  and  clearances  required.  The  Corps 
archeologist (s) ,  however,  shall  be  consulted  regarding  advice  on 
persons  to  contact  and  procedures,  and  as  stated  in  4e  above, 
this  should  take  place  before  visiting  any  properties. 

6 .  Report  Requirements . 

a.  The  contractor  shall  provide  written  progress  reports  to 
the  Corps  on  an  as-needed  basis,  as  requested  by  the  COR,  but  not 
more  often  than  every  two  weeks  (14  days). 

b.  '  A  written  preliminary  report  in  the  form  of  a  management 
letter  summary  shall  be  submitted  by  the  contractor  following  the 
basic  completion  of  the  study.  This  report  will  briefly  state 
who  performed  work,  when  and  where  the  work  took  place,  and  what 
were  the  results.  It  is  understood  this  will  be  a  provisional 
report,  but  it  should  be  written  in  a  manner  suitable  for 
transmittal  and  discussion  with  other  planners,  the  SHPO ' s  staff, 
etc.  A  WordPerfect  5.1  version  computer  file  copy  of  text  and 
any  applicable  tables  of  the  preliminary  report  also  shall  be 
provided  to  the  COR 

c.  The  summary  statement  is  described  in  Sections  4b  and  4c 
earlier.  As  much  as  possible,  it  should  be  the  form  of  text 
which  can  be  pulled  into  a  draft  SEIS  document.  For  example,  it 
is  likely  there  will  be  need  for  a  summary  statement  that  can 
function  as  a  kind  of  abstract  and  summary  of  the  findings  of  the 
technical  report  (see  below)  which  will  serve  as  an  appendix  or 
cited  separate  document.  The  summary  statement  shall  be  supplied 
in  an  electronic  format  compatible  with  WordPerfect. 

d.  The  technical  report  is  described  in  Sections  4d.  A 
camera-ready  master  and  50  copies  of  the  report  shall  be 
produced,  in  addition  to  submittal  in  the  form  of  a  master  report 
copy  including  text  and  tables  in  electronic  format  useable  in 
the  WordPerfect  system.  The  report  shall  be  compiled  under 
guidelines  of  (1)  the  standards  and  guidelines  established  in  36 
CFR  Part  66,  Recovery  of  Scientific,  Prehistoric,  Historic,  and 
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Archaeological  Data:  Methods,  Standards  and  Reporting 
Requirements  (Federal  Register  Vol .  42,  No.  19  -  Friday, 

January  18,  1977),  (2)  Archeology  and  Historic  Preservation; 

Secretary  of  the  Interior's  Standards  and  Guidelines  (Federal 
Register  Vol.  48,  No.  190,  September  29,  1983),  and  (3) 
applicable  portions  of  various  state  guidelines.  Report  text 
shall  be  double-spaced  in  the  initial  draft. 

e.  A  brief,  written  summary  or  written  guidelines  and  notes, 
as  appropriate,  to  assist  the  Corps  staff  in  using  the  GIS  data 
submitted  for  the  Corps  REEGIS  system. 

7.  Curation .  The  contractor  is  responsible  for  curation  of  all 
associated  records,  notes,  maps,  and  other  appropriate  materials 
upon  completion  of  this  investigation.  As  no  artifacts  are  to  be 
collected,  none  will  be  curated.  Preferably,  this  curation 
should  be  undertaken  by  an  appropriate  regional  institution 
approved  by  the  COR.  It  is  most  desirable  to  curate  materials  in 
a  state  associated  with  the  majority  of  the  information  produced. 
This  institution  shall  meet  the  qualifications  outlined  in  36  CFR 
66.3. 

8 .  Contractor's  Additional  Responsibilities. 

a.  The  contractor  shall  be  responsible  for  the  validity  of 
the  material  presented  in  the  report  of  findings.  In  the  event 
of  controversy  or  court  challenge,  the  contractor's  principal 
investigator  or  representative  may  be  called  upon  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  in  support  of  their  findings. 

b.  Neither  the  contractor  nor  their  representative  shall 
release  or  publish  any  sketch,  photograph,  report,  or  any  other 
material  of  any  nature  obtained  or  prepared  under  this  contract 
without  specific  written  approval  of  the  COR.  Unless  with 
specific  directives  from  the  COR,  the  contractor  shall  not  speak 
or  otherwise  communicate  to  the  public  on  details  related  to  the 
SEIS ' s  draft  content,  procedures,  or  anticipated  schedule.  There 
are  various  legal  proceedings  underway  or  anticipated  which  make 
it  imperative  the  contractor  exercise  thoughtful  judgment  while 
conducting  the  SEIS  work. 
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c.  The  contractor  shall  make  every  attempt  to  correct  the 
synthesis  statement's  and  technical  report's  deficiencies  (if 
any)  noted  by  the  COR. 

d.  It  is  the  contractor's  responsibility  to  ensure  that  all 
work  required  under  this  contract  is  completed  in  a  timely  and 
systematic  fashion. 

e.  The  contractor  shall  be  required  to  attend  any  meetings 
convened  by  the  COR  to  discuss  project  scheduling,  coordination 
between  the  Vicksburg  District  and  other  districts,  agencies  or 
groups  and  the  contractor,  clarification  of  any  problems,  and  any 
other  related  matters.  Some  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  office 
of  the  COR,  or  other  locations  as  mutually  agreed.  All  meetings 
are  considered  a  part  of  the  contract  and  no  extra  payment  will 
be  made  for  attendance. 

9.  Work  Schedule.  The  milestones  for  work  completion  outlined 
below  shall  be  met.  Any  deviations  to  this  schedule  will  have 
the  written  approval  of  the  COR. 


CALENDAR  DAYS  AFTER  ISSUE 

TASK _ OF  NOTICE  TO  PROCEED 

Begin  work . 1 

Submission  of  3  copies  of 
management  letter  report 

and  magnetic  file(s) . 21 

Submission  of  ten  copies  of  draft 

synthes is /summary  statement  for  SEIS 

and  magnetic  file(s) . 30 

Return  of  Corps  comments  on  draft 

synthes is /summary  (above) . 45 

Submission  of  ten  copies  of  final 

synthesis /summary  statement  for  SEIS 

and  magnetic  file(s) . ' . 90 
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Submission  of  ten  copies  of  draft  technical 


report  (SEIS  appendix  or  cited 

separate  report)  and  magnetic  file(s) . 90 

Submission  of  50  copies  of  final 

technical  report  . 150 

Submission  of  3  copies  of  final 

master  copy  of  technical  report  and 

magnetic  file(s) . 150 

Submission  of  hard  copy  maps  showing 

all  sites  and  previously  surveyed  areas 

( 6  copies ) . . 150 

Submission  of  GIS  data  (with  notes) 

for  Corps  REEGIS  system . 150 


10 .  Other  Requirements . 

a.  If  data  obtained  under  this  contract  are  required  prior 
to  contract  completion,  the  contractor  shall  be  required,  upon 
written  request,  to  furnish  such  data  as  are  available  in  a 
usable  form  to  the  COR. 

b.  The  contract  may  be  modified  for  the  time  loss  due  to 
acts  of  nature  beyond  the  control  of  the  contractor. 

c.  The  CO  reserves  the  right  to  terminate  the  contract  due 
to  unsatisfactory  performance  by  the  contractor.  In  such  an 
event,  all  materials,  records,  and  data  generated  as  a  result  of 
the  contract  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Corps. 

11 .  Materials  Furnished  by  Government. 

a.  U.S.  Geological  Survey  7.5  minute  quadrangle  maps  of  the 
project  area. 

b.  Applicable  reports,  other  maps,  electronic  media,  other 
data  reasonably  available  through  the  New  Orleans  District. 
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As  part  of  an  overall  effort  to  automate  various  technical  and  project  management  aspects  of  the  MR&T  Channel 
Improvement  Project,  an  Automated  Hydrographic  Surveying  Committee  was  established  in  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission/Mississippi  Valley  Division  (MVD)  in  1990.  The  committee  was  tasked  to  make  recommendations  concerning 
the  implementation  of  the  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  for  hydrographic  surveying  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
construction  activities,  and  for  using  Computer  Automated  Drafting  and  Design  (CADD)  systems  for  production  of  plans 
and  specifications  for  river  engineering  structures.  Committee  work  groups  were  formed  to  develop  CADD  procedures  for 
designing  and  preparing  plans  and  specifications  for  dike  and  revetment  structures,  to  implement  a  GPS  network  along 
the  Mississippi  River,  to  implement  GPS  positioning  of  the  revetment  mat  sinking  and  grading  floating  plants,  and  to  develop 
an  electronic  navigation  chart  for  the  Mississippi  River. 

Early  efforts  of  the  committee  revealed  that  a  comprehensive  database  for  river  engineering,  hydrographic  surveying, 
environmental,  and  related  information  was  required  to  integrate  the  overall  automation  effort.  Consequently,  a  River 
Database  Work  Group  consisting  of  members  from  MVD  headquarters  and  each  MVD  District  office  was  formed  in  the  fall 
of  1992  to  design  the  required  database.  Planning  efforts  of  the  Work  Group  began  in  January  1993  and  culminated  in 
publication  of  the  River  Engineering  and  Environmental  Geospatial  Information  System  (REEGIS)  Data  Dictionary,  Version 
1 .0,  in  August  1 993.  This  report  contains  Version  4.0  of  the  REEGIS  Data  Dictionary  and  relational  database  schema. 
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RIVER  ENGINEERING  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
GEOSPATIAL  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (REEGIS) 
VERSION  4.0 


INTRODUCTION 

1 .  The  Mississippi  River  Commission/Mississippi  Valley  Division  (MVD)  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  St. 
Louis,  Memphis,  Vicksburg,  and  New  Orleans  Districts,  are  responsible  for  the  design,  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  navigation  and  flood  control  projects  on  several  large  river  systems.  The  Channel  Improvement  Feature 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries  Project  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  Atchafalaya  Rivers  and  the  Operation  and 
Maintenance  Project  on  the  Middle  Mississippi  River  are  managed  as  a  unit,  comprising  one  of  the  nation's  largest  river 
engineering  projects  covering  over  1,500  miles  of  the  inland  waterway  system. 

2.  Efficient  execution  of  the  Mississippi  River  projects  today  and  in  the  future  will  require  automation  of  many  technical  and 
management  functions  using  state-of-the-art  technology.  Hence,  an  Automated  Hydrographic  Surveying  Committee  was 
formed  in  1990  to  make  recommendations  for  designing  dikes  and  revetments  using  Computer  Aided  Drafting  and  Design 
(CADD)  technology,  and  implementing  the  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  for  hydrographic  surveying  and  positioning 
of  the  revetment  mat-sinking  floating  plant.  In  1992,  development  of  an  electronic  navigation  chart  was  initiated,  and  in 
1993  implementation  of  GPS  positioning  on  the  bank  grading  floating  plants  were  began. 

3.  As  automation  proceeded,  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  geo-spatial  database  to  integrate  project  design,  construction, 
and  management  functions  became  evident.  In  November  1992,  a  River  Database  Work  Group  (WG)  was  formed  to 
design  such  a  database.  The  name  selected  for  the  database  was  the  River  Engineering  and  Environmental  Geospatial 
Information  System  (REEGIS). 

4.  Two  major  efforts  were  already  underway  in  MVD  to  develop  a  database  for  the  Mississippi  River.  The  Memphis  District 
had  developed  GEMS,  a  customized  software  system  for  support  of  river  engineering  design  tasks  and  archival  of 
hydrographic  surveys  and  as-built  drawings.  MVD  had  developed  a  grid  cell  GIS  that  contained  land  cover,  alluvial  soils, 
elevation,  and  aquatic  habitat  map  layers  along  the  Lower  Mississippi  River.  The  personal  computer  version  of  this  GIS 
is  called  CERDS  and  the  GRASS  version  is  referred  to  as  the  Lower  Mississippi  River  GIS  (LMRGIS).  Portions  of  both  of 
these  databases  were  incorporated  into  the  REEGIS  design. 


REEGIS  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 


5.  REEGIS  goals  are  to  provide: 

(1)  Enhanced  technical  support  and  analysis  capabilities  for  river  engineering  and  environmental  tasks. 

(2)  More  efficient  and  cost  effective  management  of  navigation  and  flood  control  projects  on  the  Mississippi  and 
Atchafalaya  Rivers  through  the  application  of  CADD  and  GIS  technology. 

To  fulfill  these  goals,  REEGIS  was  designed  to  serve  as  the  master  database  for  all  river  engineering  and  environmental 
applications.  While  REEGIS  is  geared  towards  river  engineering  and  related  work,  the  diversity  of  information  in  the 
schema  will  allow  it  to  be  readily  adapted  to  other  river  projects  and  applications. 
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6.  Specific  REEGIS  objectives  are: 

a.  Consolidation  of  project-related  river  data  into  a  single,  standardized,  multi-purpose  geospatial  database  with 
integrated  CADD  and  GIS  functionality; 

b.  Automated  hydrographic  survey  mapping  and  data  management; 

c.  Facilities  management  for  river  engineering  and  flood  control  structures; 

d.  Support  of  dike  and  revetment  design  with  CADD; 

e.  Automated  navigation  chart  map  production; 

f.  Electronic  navigation  chart  support; 

g.  River  engineering,  geomorphic,  and  environmental  study  support;  and 

h.  Production  of  project  technical  and  management  reports. 


REEGIS  DESIGN 

7.  The  WG  recommended  that  REEGIS  contain  both  geospatial  (graphic)  and  aspatial  (tabular)  information  and 
accommodate  both  precision  engineering  drawings  and  survey  control  data,  as  well  as  more  generalized  information  such 
as  land  cover  and  soils  maps.  Data  format  standardization,  maximum  use  of  existing  MVD  databases,  and  optimum  use 
of  existing  computer  hardware  and  software  were  guidelines  for  database  design.  Standardized  formats  facilitate  exchange 
of  data  among  and  within  division  and  districts  offices  and  field  operational  units,  and  provide  specifications  for  data  input 
contracts. 

8.  WG  recommendations  for  design  of  REEGIS  were  as  follows: 

a.  Intergraph's  Modular  GIS  Environment  (MGE)  would  be  the  primary  software  platform; 

b.  Intergraph's  Clipper  workstations  and  Intel-based  microcomputers  would  be  the  hardware  platforms; 

c.  Separate  seamless  MGE  projects  would  be  developed  for  each  Corps  district; 

d.  Existing  data  formats  would  be  used  whenever  possible; 

e.  A  custom  user-interface  to  automate  work  flows  would  be  developed  using  GEMS  as  a  prototype; 

f.  The  LMRGIS  grid-cell  database  in  GRASS  format  would  be  ported  to  REEGIS  as  MGE  Grid  Analyst  files; 

g.  Microstation  design  file  specifications  would  be  standardized  as  follows: 

Districts  Lower  Mississippi  River 

master  units:  survey  feet  master  units:  meters 

subunits:  1,000  (100  for  Memphis  District)  subunits:  1,000 

positional  units:  1  positional  units:  1 

global  origin:  0,0,0  global  origin:  0,2800000,0 
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h.  Map  projections,  coordinate  systems,  and  horizontal  datums  would  be  standardized  as  follows  with  conversion 
to  NAD83  horizontal  datum  in  the  near  future: 


District 

Datum 

Coordinate  Svstem 

St.  Paul 

NAD83 

UTMZone15 

Rock  Island 

NAD83 

UTM  Zone  15 

St.  Louis 

NAD83 

Missouri  State  Plane,  East 

Memphis,  North 

NAD83 

UTM  Zone  16 

Memphis,  South 

NAD83 

UTM  Zone  15 

Vicksburg 

NAD83 

Mississippi  State  Plane,  West 

New  Orleans 

NAD83 

Louisiana  State  Plane,  South 

Lower  Mississippi  River 

NAD27 

UTM  Zone  15 

i.  A  REEGIS  data  dictionary/schema  would  be  developed  to  standardize  relational  database  table  formats,  units 
of  measure,  and  graphic  symbology. 

Since  these  recommendations  were  made,  NAD  83  has  become  the  standard  horizontal  datum  as  has  Intergraph's 
Technical  Desktop  (TD)  Pentium-based  workstations,  running  the  Windows  NT  operating  system. 

9.  No  CADD  or  GIS  data  standards  were  used  exclusively  in  the  development  of  the  REEGIS  data  dictionary/schema. 
The  Corps'  CADD  standards  for  symbology  and  cell  libraries  were  used  for  some  features,  but  were  too  limited  in  scope 
to  accommodate  the  diversity  of  graphic  features  found  in  REEGIS.  The  Tri-Service  Spatial  Data  Standards  (TSDS)  was 
used  where  applicable,  but  it  did  not  address  many  river  engineering  and  environmental  features  required  for  REEGIS. 
Topographic  map  features  and  symbols  used  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  for  the  National  Mapping  Program  were 
followed  when  possible,  particularly  for  the  hydrology,  topography,  transportation,  utility,  and  structures  categories. 


REEGIS  ORGANIZATION 

10.  REEGIS  is  organized  according  to  MGE  requirements.  Graphic  data  are  divided  into  28  categories,  e.g.,  river 
engineering  structures.  Each  category  is  comprised  of  graphic  features,  (Microstation  graphic  elements),  that  represent 
mapped  objects,  e.g.,  a  levee.  Only  features  from  one  category  are  contained  in  a  map  (.dgn)  file.  Features  are  linked 
to  records  in  relational  database  (attribute)  tables.  For  example,  a  dike  feature  would  be  linked  to  a  table  record  having 
data  about  the  structure,  e.g.,  construction  date,  cost,  and  tons  of  stone.  Supplemental  data  tables  that  are  not  linked  to 
graphic  features  are  also  used. 

1 1 .  Labels  are  assigned  to  most  graphic  features  for  visual  identification  features  and  for  labeling  output  maps  and  other 
products.  Most  feature  labels  are  values  from  a  feature  attribute  table.  For  example,  the  label  for  a  dike  is  the  name 
column  in  the  dike  attribute  table. 

12.  MGE  domain  tables  are  used  for  quality  control.  They  contain  either  a  numeric  or  character  list  or  range  of  valid  values 
for  a  variable.  Data  are  checked  against  the  domain  tables  for  validity. 
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CUSTOMIZED  FEATURES 


User  Interface 

13.  A  menu-driven  user  interface  is  being  developed  to  simplify  REEGIS  use  and  to  automate  routine  work  flows. 
Functions  for  automated  mapping,  querying  and  report  generation,  Master  Plan  production,  channel  geometry 
computations,  management  of  hydrographic  survey  data  and  photographs  will  be  included  in  the  interface.  The  user  will 
also  be  able  to  invoke  standard  MGE,  InRoads  and  ACM  revetment  design  routines  from  the  REEGIS  menu.  The  REEGIS 
interface  is  based  on  the  Microstation  Development  Language  and  operates  in  the  Unix  and  Windows  NT  environments. 

Hydrographic  Survey  Management  Systems 

14.  These  systems  were  being  developed  because  MGE  perse  cannot  accommodate  storage  and  retrieval  of  a  time  series 
of  hydrographic  surveys.  Separate  systems  were  being  developed  for  general  hydrographic  surveys,  revetment  surveys, 
dike  surveys,  and  dredging  surveys.  Each  system  consists  of  a  master  relational  database  table  containing  data  about 
each  survey  joined  to  a  digital  elevation  model  (DEM)  table  with  data  about  TIN,  GRID,  and  contour  models  that  have  been 
developed  for  each  survey.  A  specific  survey  or  DEM  can  be  selected  by  date,  river  mile,  contractor,  or  type.  The  ASCII 
XYZ  file  for  a  selected  survey  can  be  directly  loaded  into  InRoads  or  Terrain  Modeler  for  DEM  development  and  contouring; 
resulting  DEMs  are  automatically  incorporated  into  the  database.  Functions  to  produce  revetment  cross-section  and  dike 
profile  plots  and  to  compute  dredged  material  volumes  from  TIN  models  are  provided.  Supporting  vertical  and  horizontal 
survey  control  data  are  also  contained  in  REEGIS. 

Facilities  Management 

15.  Facilities  management  of  river  engineering  and  flood  control  structures  is  provided  for  in  REEGIS.  Graphic  features 
for  dikes,  revetments,  levees,  and  other  structures  are  linked  to  attribute  tables  containing  information  on  material 
quantities,  cost,  contractors,  construction  dates,  and  maintenance.  These  data  will  be  continuously  updated.  MGE  Query 
and  Overview  functions  are  used  to  obtain  data  on  engineering  structures  and  generate  reports.  The  name  of  design  files 
containing  as-built  engineering  drawings  are  also  stored  in  attribute  tables.  Once  a  structure  has  been  located  via  graphic 
or  SQL  queries,  a  function  is  provided  to  view  the  drawing.  A  separate  REEGIS  category  is  devoted  to  management  and 
annual  updating  of  the  Master  Plan.  River  engineering  structures  are  coded  according  to  whether  they  exist  or  the  year 
they  are  scheduled  to  be  constructed  and  costs,  and  the  design  channel  alignment  is  depicted. 

Automated  Mapping 

16.  Functions  for  hardcopy  production  of  hydrographic  survey  maps,  navigation  map  folios,  Master  Plan,  and  other  map 
products  are  provided.  For  each  mapping  application,  separate  index  maps  consisting  of  shapes  corresponding  to  each 
map  sheet  are  used  to  extract  graphic  data  using  MGE  functions.  A  separate  design  file  for  each  map  sheet  is  produced 
by  merging  the  extracted  graphic  data,  a  base  map  design  file,  and,  in  the  case  of  hydrographic  surveys,  a  .dgn  file 
containing  color-coded  elevation  contours  and  soundings.  Intergraph's  Map  Finisher  software  will  be  used  to  produce  final 
map  files  for  printing  locally  or  for  postscript  printing  from  color  separate  digital  files. 

P&S  CADD  Drawings 

17.  Plans  and  Specifications  (P&S)  drawings  for  river  engineering  structures  are  produced  using  Microstation  CADD  and 
InRoads  software.  The  REEGIS  database  will  contain  information  needed  to  produce  the  final  P&S  CADD  drawings.  MGE 
Query  and  Overview  functions  will  be  used  to  retrieve  this  information. 
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ECDIS  Navigation  Chart 


18.  An  electronic  navigation  chart  for  the  Mississippi  and  Atchafalaya  Rivers  has  been  developed  by  MVD  as  part  of  a 
national  test-bed  being  coordinated  by  NOAA.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  system  will  be  used  initially  for  MVD  motor  vessels 
and  dredges.  Intergraph  Corporation's  ECDIS  software  was  selected  for  this  effort.  ECDIS  uses  the  International 
Hydrographic  Organization  (IHO)  DX90  standard  data  format  with  data  contained  in  Microstation  design  files.  Information 
required  by  ECDIS  will  be  maintained  and  updated  in  REEGIS.  A  translator  is  being  developed  to  extract  data  from 
REEGIS,  convert  it  to  DX90  format  and,  finally  convert  the  DX90  data  to  Intergraph  ECDIS.  In  addition,  a  translator  for 
converting  REEGIS  data  to  the  Defense  Mapping  Agencies'  navigation  chart  vector  format  is  being  developed. 

River  Studies  Support 

19.  The  information  in  REEGIS  will  enhance  capabilities  to  conduct  system-wide,  reach,  and  site-specific  river  studies. 
Temporal  changes  in  river  geomorphology  and  aquatic  habitats,  river  response  to  river  engineering  structures, 
relationships  between  maintenance  dredging  and  dike  and  revetment  construction,  and  evaluations  of  endangered  species 
distributions  and  habitats  are  examples  of  the  types  of  investigations  that  REEGIS  will  support.  The  time  series  of 
hydrographic  surveys,  geomorphic  and  habitat  maps  in  REEGIS  will  provide  expanded  capabilities  to  quantify  long-term 
river  trends.  Special  functions  for  computing  channel  hydraulic  geometry  parameters  from  TIN  models  are  also  included. 

Standard  Color  Table  and  Celt  Library 

20.  A  standard  REEGIS  color  table  for  graphic  features  has  been  developed.  Colors  0-7  in  the  color  table  are  the  standard 
Microstation  color  table  colors;  colors  41-47  are  used  for  color-coding  Channel  Improvement  Master  Plan  features 
according  to  the  year  they  are  scheduled  for  construction.  The  remaining  colors  are  discretionary  and  represent  a  wide 
range  of  hues  and  tones.  A  REEGIS  cell  library  has  been  developed  consisting  of  selected  cells  contained  in  standard 
Corps  of  Engineers'  cell  libraries  and  custom  cells. 


Data  Dictionary 

21 .  The  purpose  of  this  data  dictionary/schema  is  to  provide  the  means  to  standardize  graphic  and  tabular  data  formats, 
units  of  measure,  and  information  content  of  the  REEGIS  database  across  all  MVD  offices  and  districts.  Rigorous 
application  of  the  data  dictionary  will  assure  that  common  graphic  symbology,  relational  database  table  formats,  variables, 
and  units  of  measure  are  used.  In  addition,  the  data  dictionary  will  serve  as  a  specification  for  data  entry  by  contractors 
and  in-house  efforts. 

22.  The  data  dictionary  and  MGE  project  schema  will  be  administrated  by  MVD  in  conjunction  with  the  Data-  base  work 
group  to  assure  uniform  application  and  to  minimize  the  potential  for  development  of  inconsistent  versions  of  the  schema 
at  the  various  user  sites.  Changes  to  the  schema  will  be  coordinated  among  all  user  sites  and,  when  finalized,  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  respective  database  administrators  for  implementation. 

23.  The  data  dictionary  is  organized  by  MGE  categories.  For  each  category  there  is  a  table  that  lists  the  graphic  features 
in  the  category  and  the  corresponding  Microstation  symbology,  feature  codes,  data  types,  and  linked  attribute  tables. 
Followed  by  a  table  of  feature  definitions.  The  feature  attribute  tables  are  presented  next.  These  contain  a  list  of  variables 
(columns)  that  comprise  the  table,  data  types  domains,  if  any,  variable  definitions  and  table  join  relationships.  Definition 
of  attributes  that  are  used  throughout  the  database,  e.g.,  river  mile,  are  contained  in  a  separate  table.  Domain  tables  are 
listed  at  the  end  of  the  data  dictionary. 

24.  REEGIS  feature  codes  consist  of  six  digit  numbers.  The  first  two  digits  represent  the  MGE  category.  Digits  three  and 
four  are  a  unique  number  for  each  feature  within  a  category,  and  digits  five  and  six  correspond  to  the  Microstation  design 
file  level  of  the  feature. 
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25.  A  nominal  graphic  feature  in  REEGIS,  e.g.,  ACM  Revetment,  is  comprised  of  up  to  three  separate  MGE  features:  a 
shape,  line,  or  point  representing  the  feature;  a  centroid  (shapes  only)  to  which  the  feature  is  linked  to  the  attribute  table; 
and  a  label  (optional).  Label  features  are  linked  to  attribute  tables  so  that  tables  column  values,  e.g.,  revetment  name,  may 
be  used  as  the  label.  Table  columns  to  be  used  as  labels  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 
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ALLUVIAL  SOILS  GRID:  Alluvial  environments  of  deposition  maps  in  50-meter  grid  cell  format. 
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FEATURE  ATTRIBUTE  TABLE:  hist_dist 
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HISTORICAL/ARCHEOLOGICAL  STRUCTURE  ATTRIBUTE  TABLE  DEFINITIONS 
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street_num:  Structure  street  address  number. 
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area_size  yes  integer 

recorded_by  yes  char(120) 

recordjjate  yes  timestamp 

update_date  yes  timestamp 


rec_rep_d:  The  type  of  agency  serving  as  the  repository  of  the  records  for  the  investigation  of  the  cemetery. 
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